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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1927 
Sept.     9 — Registration. 

Sept.  10 — Recitations  and  Lectures  begin. 
Nov.      1 — Feast  of  All  Saints. 

Nov.  24 — Thanksgiving  Day — Full  Holiday. 
Dec.      8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Dec.  22 — Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1928 
Jan.      4 — Christmas  Recess  ends  at  10  P.  M. 
Jan.      5 — Lectures  and  Recitations  resumed. 

Jan.  27 — Mid-Year  Holiday. 

Jan.  28 — Second  Semester  begins. 

Feb.  21 — Mardi  Gras— Full  Holiday. 

Feb.  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  19 — Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  College. 
Apr.      4 — Annual  Retreat  for  Students. 
Apr.      8 — Easter  Sunday — Retreat  ends. 
Apr.      9 — Easter  Monday — Full  Holiday. 

May  17 — Feast  of  the  Ascension. 
June      5— Commencement  Exercises. 


SPRING    HILL    COLLEGE 


A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

FOUNDED   IN    1830 


CHARTERED  AS  A  COLLEGE  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
ALABAMA  IN  1836. 


Empowered  by   Pope   Gregory   XVI   to   Grant   Degrees   in   Philosophy 
and  Theology  in   1840. 


Member    of    the    Southern    Association    of    Colleges    and    o( 
The    Association    of    American    Colleges. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

REV.   JOSEPH  M.   WALSH,   S.J. 
President 

;    REV.  JOSEPH  E.  FARRELL,  S.J. 
Secretary 

REV.  GEORGE  G.  McHARDY,  S.J. 
Treasurer 

l#EV.  JOSEPH  B.  BASSICH,  S.J. 

REV.  JAMES  A.  GREELEY,  S.J. 


Officers  of  Instruction  and 
Administration 


REV.  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH,  S.J. 
President 

REV.  JAMES  A.  GREELEY,  S.J. 
Dean 

^JfcEV.  ROBERT  T.  BRYANT,  S.J. 
Prefect  of  Discipline 

^EV.   JOSEPH   E.   FARRELL,   S.J. 
Secretary 

v/REV.  GEORGE  G.  McHARDY,  S.J. 

Treasurer 

,    REV.  FREDERICK  I.  MacDONNELL,  S.J. 
Chaplain 
Apologetics  and  French 

i   REV.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNY,  S.J.     •• 

Ethics   and    Sociology 

p-ltEV.  JAMES   De   POTTER,    S.J.      ^ 
Logic   and    Metaphysics 

l-HEV.  WILLIAM  F.  OBERING,  S.J.     ^ 
French  and  History 

^REV.   CHARLES  J.   QUIRK,  S.J. 
Literature   and  Journalism 
Director  of  The  Springhillian 
Librarian 

-REV.  JOHN  J.  MURPHY,  S.J. 
Ancient  Classics  and  Public  Speaking 

V    REV.  GABINUS  EGANA,  S.J. 
Spanish 

^EV.   DANIEL  M.  CRONIN,  S.J. 

Mathematics 

,XEV.  KARL  A.  MARING,  S.J. 
Physics  and  Spanish 

iREV.    GEORGE    J.    PICKEL,    S.J. 
Chemistry  and  German 

V^REV.    THOMAS   HAGGERTY,    S.J. 
Latin 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration  (Continued) 


1/ 

"MR.   HAROLD   A.   GAUDIN,   S.J. 
English  and  Public   Speaking 

^IR.    PATRICK   H.    TALLON,    S.J. 
Ancient  Classics  and  English 

MR.  STEPHEN  A.  ZIEMAN,  S.J. 

Biology 

Director  of  Dramatics  and  Debating 

Director  of  "The  Mendelian" 

\    WARD  S.  REILLY,  M.E. 

Engineering  and  Drawing 

JOSEPH    O.    CALLAGAN,    A.M.,    LL.B. 
Accounting  and  Business  Law 

JOHN  E.  COUTURE,  A.B. 

French 

Registrar 

^.-WILLIAM    T.    DALY,    Ph.B. 
Economics   and   Finance 
Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 

'  WILLIAM   0.   COWLEY,  A.M.,  LLB. 
Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

/VIVIAN  R.  PRITCHARD,  C.P.A. 
Lecturer  in  Accounting 

U^ALLACE  J.  PARHAM,  JR. 

(American   Institute   of  Banking) 
Lecturer  in  Banking 

NWILLIAM  H.  ARMBRECHT,  LL.D. 
Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

AUGUST   J.    STAUB,   Mus.  D. 

ANGELO  J.  SUFFICH,  Mus.  D 
Instructors  in  Music 

v  WILLIAM  M.  MASTIN,  M.D. 
Consulting  Physician 

VEUGENE  THAMES,  M.D. 
Attending  Physician 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion established  in  the  South.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1830  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Mobile.  Six  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama incorporated  it  as  a  college  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  university;  and  in  the  year  1840,  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI,  empowered  it  to  grant  de- 
grees in  philosophy  and  theology. 

In  1847  the  management  of  the  College  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  members  have  ever  since 
endeavored  to  make  it  a  center  of  liberal  culture  and  edu- 
cation. On  the  night  of  February  4,  1869,  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  and  reopened 
the  following  December.  The  year  1905  witnessed  the 
celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  or  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  College. 

Four  years  later,  on  the  morning  of  January  18,  an- 
other devastating  fire  swept  away  the  chapel  and  audi- 
torium, and  with  them  the  east  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing, in  which  the  College  library  was  located.  But  the 
ravages  of  the  flames  were  soon  repaired;  the  east  wing 
was  restored  and  a  magnificent  Gothic  chapel  erected. 

The  work  of  the  College,  begun  almost  a  century 
ago,  was  not  interrupted  by  these  disasters.  During  the 
course  of  its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents who  have  achieved  prominence  in  profession  and 
business  circles  throughout  the  South. 

LOCATION 

THE  COLLEGE  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  in  Mo- 
bile's most  beautiful  residence  district.    From  the  Bay  of 
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Mobile,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze, 
which  renders  its  location  both  agreeable  and  healthy. 
Artistically  laid  out  grounds  adorned  with  numerous 
walks  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  a  deer  park,  a  beautiful  lake  and  other  natural 
attractions  cause  Spring  Hill  to  be  unanimously  pro- 
nounced by  tourists  from  all  over  the  country  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  college  sites  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  its  altitude  and  to  the  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for  health 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  very  eminent  physicians,  well 
acquainted  with  our  American  colleges,  have  declared  it 
pre-eminently  desirable  for  students  on  account  of  its 
climatic  advantages  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
Mobile  show  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  there  was  an 
average  of  only  ninety-five  cloudy  days  a  year;  and  most 
of  these  were  only  partially  cloudy.  Besides,  the  tempe- 
rature is  most  equable ;  figures  for  the  school  year  during 
the  last  ten  years  showing  that  the  City  of  Mobile  enjoys 
an  average  of  62.7  degrees.  Outdoor  exercise  continues 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
the  end. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

SPRING  HILL  owns  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Part  of  this  is  devoted  to  farming,  part  to  the  raising 
of  timber,  while  the  remainder  affords  ample  room  for 
buildings  and  athletic  fields.  The  buildings  number  six, 
the  Main  Building,  (guinlan  Hall,\  Yenni  Hall,  Mobile 
Hall,  the  Infirmary,  and  the  Chapel. 
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THE  MAIN  BUILDING  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is  a 
substantial  brick  structure,  several  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  three  stories  high.  Its  central  part  is  occupied  by 
the  Faculty  and  the  Administration  offices.  The  west 
wing  is  given  over  to  class  rooms  and  a  few  living  rooms. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Physics  Laboratory  with  a  most  thor- 
ough, up-to-date  equipment,  the  Library,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  volumes,  and  the  Seismographic  Station,  which 
is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  South.  From  the  third  gal- 
lery of  this  building  one  may  get  a  most  beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  with  its  pine-clad  hills,  and 
the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  distance. 


QUINLAN  HALL  adjoins  the  Main  Building  on  the 
west.  It  is  a  splendid  dormitory  building,  with  large,  airy 
rooms,  each  provided  with  clothes  press,  toilet  and  hot 
and  cold  shower.  On  the  ground  floor  of  this  building 
is  a  gymnasium,  a  basket  ball  court,  a  band  room  and  a 
billiard  room. 

YENNI  HALL,  erected  and  named  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Yenni,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Spring  Hill  for  over  fifty  years,  and  author  of  Yenni's 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  is  mainly  devoted  to  Science. 
Here  are  installed  the  Chemistry  and  Biology  Labora- 
tories. 

THE  INFIRMARY  BUILDING  is  separated  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness.  It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  phar- 
macy, and  is  under  the  care  of  a  registered  nurse,  who 
in  turn  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  of  Mobile, 
v/ho  visits  the  College  at  frequent  intervals. 
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THE  CHAPEL  occupies  the  center  of  the  architec- 
tural group,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
concrete  galleries.  It  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure,  which 
is  generally  considered  the  most  perfect  buildilig  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

MOBILE  HALL:  This  building  is  at  present  in  course 
of  construction.  It  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  of 
brick  and  reinforced  concrete.  It-wiil  occupy  a  site  near 
the  Maxon  Field.  Until  the  new  Administration  Build- 
ing is  completed  sections  of  Mobile  Hall  will  be  used  for 
class  rooms.  The  remaining  portions  will-be  used  for  res- 
ident students.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  reception  room 
and  post  office.  On  the  second  floor  there  will-be  a  loung- 
ing room  with  radio  and  other  means  of  entertainment 
for  the  students  during  recess  periods.  The  private  rooms 
have  been  arranged  along  the  plan  of  Quinlan  Hall 
rooms. 

Spring  Hill  has  several  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
space  for  more.  One,  in  particular,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
It  is  called  Maxon  Field,  after  a  former  coach  of  the 
College — a  stretch  encircled  by  a  beautiful  avenue  of 
aged  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  stately  pines.  Here  the 
intra-mural  baseball  leagues  hold  forth,  several  teams 
being  able  to  play  at  the  same  time.  A  part  of  this  field 
is  also  devoted  to  golf.  A  nine-hole  course  is  maintained, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  engage  in  this  fascinating  sport. 

CURRICULUM 

THE  PURPOSE  of  Spring  Hill  College  is  to  educate 
in  the  fullest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop  thoroughly  and  har- 
moniously the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.  It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students 
and  the  measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community;  and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training 
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of  both  mind  and  heart  which  will  make  for  this  develop- 
ment and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just  interpretation 
and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  students,  the  insti- 
tution aims  at  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  at  opening  the  mind  to  a  generous 
share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  studies 
are  chosen  each  for  its  distinct  educational  value  and  as 
a  part  in  a  complete  and  well  adjusted  system.  The 
studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge. 

Spring  Hill  offers  four  years  of  under-graduate  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

The  courses  leading  to  degrees  embrace  instruction 
m  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  College 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the 
■  mind,  to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth 
I  of  view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of 
more  advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sions or  other  stations  of  life. 

Two  year  courses  are  also  given  in  Gfemierc-I  &•]  u  i- 
jects,  Pre-Engineering,  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Law  work. 
These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  are  unable 
to  spend  four  years  in  a  regular  Arts  and  Science  course. 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

THE  OFFICERS  and  teachers  in  the  College  are  for 
the  most  part  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  organiza- 
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tion  which  from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  It  conducts  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  its  various  institutions. 

The  principles  of  education  which  have  made  the 
Jesuits  successful  in  education  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  are  followed  at  Spring  Hill  as  in  every 
Jesuit  institution,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prom- 
inent Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  at- 
tended up  to  the  present  day  with  unfailing  results. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon 
the  very  nature  of  man's  mental  process,  it  secures  on  the 
one  hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thor- 
oughness, while  on  the  other,  it  is  elastic,  and  makes  lib- 
eral allowance  for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  While  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
that  is  unquestionably  valuable  in  the  older  learning,  it 
adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  results  of  modern  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such  as  the  Nat- 
ural, and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  admittedly 
in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended  long  ago 
in  the  Ratio  Studorium.* 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  com- 
plete sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more 
than  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  though  it  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  any  recognized  system  of  education,  is 
only  a  secondary  result  of  education  itself.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education  which  has  for  its  end  culture, 
and  mental  and  moral  development. 


,,,     *Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to 
Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath     S.J.     (Herder,  St.  Louis,   1903)    and  to 
the   numerous   documents   therein   cited. 
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Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  only  such  means  be  chosen  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose 
of  education  itself.  A  student  cannot  be  forced,  within 
the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and  with  his  imma- 
ture faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge  has 
been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximate- 
ly to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or  pro- 
fession, but  to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and 
rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope  success- 
fully even  with  the  unforseen  emergencies  of  life.  While 
affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insular- 
ity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  students  who  have  not 
brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training  given 
by  a  systematic  college  course.  The  studies,  therefore, 
are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  men- 
tal growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  unfolding 
of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he 
is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  System  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  comple- 
mentary instruments  of  education  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  cannot  be  supplied.  The  specific  training 
given  by  one  cannot  be  supplied  by  another.  The  best 
educators  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  before  that  prescribed  curricula, 
embracing  well-chosen  and  co-ordinated  studies,  afford 
the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  development.    This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
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the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view 
of  the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  which  unfold  the  interdependence  and  laws  of 
the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  educa- 
tion has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of 
honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the  deduc- 
tive and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and  His- 
tory effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of 
spirit  to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement 
the  whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  sub- 
tlest play.  The  acquisition  of  Language  especially  calls 
for  delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and 
for  a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning 
powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  men- 
tal development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on 
life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing 
young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself 
with  vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the 
history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of 
the  human  mind  without  venturing  to  condemn 
them;  reviewing  the  contradictory  systems  which 
have  held  sway  for  a  time  without  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  fatal  defects  which 
caused  them  to  be  discarded.  It  must  do  more  than 
this.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified  complete  system 
of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  established  laws  of 
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human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on  some  definite 
propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite  system  to  defend 
against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more  acute  and  plastic, 
the  logical  powers  are  strengthened,  the  value  of  a  proof 
is  properly  estimated,  the  vulnerable  points  of  error  are 
readily  detected,  and  truth  comes  forth  triumphant  from 
every  conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education  under- 
stood as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  has  of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in 
human  life.  While  conceding  the  effects  of  education  in 
energizing  and  refining  the  student's  imagination,  taste, 
understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always 
held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of 
themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can 
purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment, of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and  man- 
ly conscience.  It  maintains,  that  to  be  effective,  moral- 
ity is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  underlying 
base,  the  vital  force  supporting  and  animating  the  whole 
organic  structure  of  education.  It  must  suffuse  with  its 
light  all  that  he  reads,  illuminating  what  is  noble  and 
exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false  their 
relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  Jesuit 
teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the  whole  mind 
and  character  for  any  superstructure  of  science,  profes- 
sional and  special,  as  well  as  for  the  upbuilding  of  moral 
life,  civil  and  religious. 
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MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

IN  ITS  moral  and  religious  training,  the  College  aims  at 
building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  ful- 
filment of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
operate  for  this  fulfilment;  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis 
of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses, 
and  all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  exercises  of  public  prayer.  The  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exercises,  to  make 
an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month. 


ADMINISTRATION 

TERMS  AND  VACATION 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  begins  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  year 
is  divided  into  two  semesters  or  terms  of  seventeen  weeks 
each.  The  first  semester  ends  during  the  last  week  of 
January.  The  second  begins  immediately  thereafter, 
without  mid-year  holidays,  and  ends  with  the  closing  of 
school  in  June.  There  is  a  vacation  of  about  two  weeks 
at  Christmas,  but  none  at  Easter. 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  every  lecture 
scheduled  for  his  class,  and  all  study  periods.  Unau- 
thorized absence,  even  from  one  class  exercise  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  in  good 
standing,  and  lower  his  monthly  mark  in  the  subject 
treated  during  his  absence.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
lost  if  the  record  for  attendance  is  less  than  85  per  cent. 
In  case  of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  the  like, 
this  rule  may  be  modified,  but  in  any  case  all  class  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Attendance  is  counted  from  the  day  of  registration, 
and  continues  until  the  last  exercise  of  each  semester. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  parents  see  that  their  boys 
report  at  school  on  the  appointed  day  and  remain  until 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  term,  and  permission  to  leave  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  day  for  the  Christmas  holidays  or  for 
the  summer  vacation,  should  not  be  asked  by  parents, 
and  will  not  be  granted  except  for  very  serious  reasons. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial absence,  and  three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded  as 
one  absence. 
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DISCIPLINE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  employed  by  the 
College  includes,  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  formation  of  character.  For  this  reason,  the  disci- 
pline, while  considerate,  is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially 
when  the  good  of  the  student  body  and  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College,  nevertheless, 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without 
which  the  desired  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College  regulations, 
serious  application  to  study  and  blameless  conduct  will 
be  insisted  upon;  and  honor,  fair-dealing,  self-restraint 
and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any  serious  breach 
of  College  discipline,  repeated  violation  of  regulations, 
neglect  of  studies,  the  possession  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  other  offenses  against  morals  or  discipline 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  the  College,  render  the  offender  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

The  College  reservss  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time 
a  student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  of  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
college  life.  Dismissal  may  be  made  without  specific 
charges,  and,  in  rare  cases,  perhaps  on  grounds  that  seem 
insufficient  to  students  or  parents.  The  College  holds 
itself,  in  such  cases,  to  be  the  more  capable  judge  of  what 
affects  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student 
body.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  condi- 
tion should  not  apply  for  admission. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.    Besides,  there  are  written  monthly  tests. 
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The  semester  examination,  together  with  the  average  of 
the  months  preceding  determine  the  standing  of  a  pupil 
for  the  semester.  The  average  of  the  two  semesters  gives 
his  standing  for  the  year.  The  results  of  all  examinations 
and  tests  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  pupil, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  misses  a  month- 
ly test  or  an  examination  in  any  subject,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  up.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  student,  and  his  record  will 
show  zero  until  such  test  or  examination  is  taken. 

Seventy  percent  is  required  for  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject. Sixty  to  sixty-nine  constitutes  a  "condition,"  less 
than  sixty,  a  "failure. " 

Conditions  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests,  and  other  assigned  work,  as  weT5 
as  the  examinations.  A  condition  due  either  to  failure  in 
a  monthly  test  or  in  a  semester  examination  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  supplementary  test  or  examination.  The 
supplementary  tests  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Professor.  The  supplementary  examinations  are 
held,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester.  They  may 
be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified,  and  may  not  be  de- 
ferred except  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  For 
each  subject  a  fee  is  charged,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Removal  of  conditions  by  ex- 
aminations shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the 
regular  and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  to  complete  assigned  work 
may  be  removed  by  making  up  the  required  work. 
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A  failure  may  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the 
class.  Those  who  fail  in  three  prescribed  courses  dur- 
ing a  semester  will  be  dropped  from  the  College. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Students  wishing  transcripts  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  should  make  early  and  seasonable  application 
for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  dur- 
ing the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  10  to  25,  January  25  to  February  5,  and  June  1 
to  15. 

EXPENSES 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  is  diveded  into  two  semes- 
ters. The  first  semester  begins  about  the  second  week 
of  September;  the  second,  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 


Regular  Charges   (Per  Semester) 
a.      For  Boarders 

Basic  Fee $340.00 

Includes  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Laundry,  Medical, 
Athletic  and  Library  fees. 

A  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  required  to 
cover  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  cleaning,  pressing  and 
mending  of  clothes  and  to  provide  for  spending  money, 
entertainments  and  incidentals. 

b.      For  Day  Students 

Tuition  $75.00 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees  $15.00 

EXPENSES  INCURRED  BY  SOME  STUDENTS 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars,  payable  the 
first  year  only;  and  a  graduation  fee  of  fifteen  dollars, 
payable  the  last  semester  before  graduation.  Those  who 
study  Sciences  are  charged  a  Laboratory  fee  of  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  each,  per  semester.     For  conditioned 
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examinations  taken  on  assigned  days,  a  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar is  charged  to  be  paid  before  the  examination  is  taken ; 
for  conditioned  examinations  taken  on  other  than  as- 
signed days,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged.  The  fee 
for  a  detailed  transcript  of  record  is  one  dollar.  There 
iy  a  charge  of  fifty  dollars  per  semester  for  those  who 
take  music  lessons;  twenty-five  dollars  for  drawing,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  part  of  the  student's  regular  course ;  and 
twenty  dollars  each  for  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made  before  a  room 
is  considered  reserved.  This  amount  will  be  held  as  se- 
curity against  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 

TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester,  namely,  in  September  and  February. 

A  refund  will  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  grievous 
sickness,  necessitating  absence  from  the  College  for  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  a  month,  and  this  only  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing. Late  attendance,  dismissal  and  withdrawal  being 
serious  inconveniences  to  the  College,  contracts  are  made 
for  semesters,  and  not  for  short  periods. 

When  parents  desire  the  College  to  pay  for  clothing, 
traveling,  dentistry,  etc.,  they  should  either  make  the  ini- 
tial deposit  large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses,  or  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  required  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

No  advance  will  be  made  beyond  this  deposit. 

Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  College 
at  the  expense  of  parents. 
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The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  books,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  or  any  other  articles  left  by  any  student 
when  departing  from  the  College;  much  less  for  the  loss 
of  books,  clothing,  jewelry  or  money  while  in  the  keeping 
of  the  owner  during  the  school  year. 

The  laundry  furnished  by  the  College  is  two  changes 
a  week.  More  than  this  allowance  will  be  charged  at 
current  prices. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  examination  until  all 
indebtedness  to  the  College  is  settled. 


ADMISSION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

ACADEMIC  PREPARATION,  as  secured  by  the  com 
pletion  of  four  years  of  a  standard  high  school  is 
essential  to  a  student  who  wishes  to  enter  College.  In- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  makes  it 
but  too  apparent  that  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of 
preparation;  and  many  applicants  who  have  had  good 
school  opportunities  are  found  to  be  particularly  defi- 
cient in  their  knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics  and 
in  their  ability  to  use  the  English  language.  A  thorough 
working  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  sub- 
jects is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry 
on  successfully  the  prescribed  work  of  the  College,  and 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  applicant  himself  to  admit 
him  to  College  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation. 
The  College  classes  begin  where  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  high  school  leaves  off,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
after  entering  College  to  make  up  those  deficiencies 
which  a  student  may  have  incurred  in  his  preparation. 

TESTIMONIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

CREDENTIALS 

The  College  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  course  presented  by  a  student  for  admis- 
sion should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curriculum 
to  which  he  seeks  admission;  in  other  words,  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  Freshman  year  must  present  fif- 
teen units  in  acceptable  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject,  constituting  approximately 
a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.    This  definition  of  a  unit 
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takes  the  four-year  high  school  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or 
five  periods  a  week. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on  presentation 
of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high  school 
last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  College. 

PRESCRIBED  UNITS  FOR  REGULAR  COURSES 

FOR  THE  A.  B.  COURSE 

English   3  units  Greek*    2  units 

Mathematics  3   units  History  1   unit 

Latin  ► 4  unrTs  -Science  1  unit 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  COURSE 

English   3  units  History  1   unff 

Mathematics  3   units  Science 1  unit 

Foreign   Language 2  units 

The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recog- 
nized high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any 
vocational  or  commercial  subject  counted  toward  grad- 
uation by  an  accredited  or  recognized  high  school,  and 
this  only  in  the  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Engineering  or  Commer- 
cial Science  Course. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  by 
examination. 

*Provision  is  made  for  those  who   have  not   the  prescribed   units   in   GveeTv. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  by  certificate  is  granted  applicants  from 
all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  other  v 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Southern  Association. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  Principal  or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  school, 
and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Principal  will  not  recommend  all  grad^ 
uates,  but  only  those  whose  ability,  application  and  schol- 
arship are  such  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  success  in  College. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  by  cer- 
tificate must  take  examinations  in  the  required  entrance 
units.  These  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  classes. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  standard  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  the  credits  of  the  institution  are  acceptable 
and  sufficient  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  in  the  corresponding  classes  at  Spring  Hill. 

Such  candidates  should  present  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration : 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specifications  of  courses,  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades. 

3.  An   official   certified   statement  of  college   en- 
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trance  credits,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in 
weeks,  the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises 
each  week,  the  length  of  recitation  periods,  and  the  mark 
earned. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  after  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  and  earnest  students,  who  either  are  lacking 
in  the  required  units  or  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies 
without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  to  such  course  of  their  own  choice 
as  they  seem  qualified  to  take.  The  work  done  by  these 
students  cannot  be  counted  later  on  toward  a  degree  at 
Spring  Hill  unless  all  entrance  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

DEFINITION  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the 
amount  of  preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named: 

ENGLISH 

RHETORIC  AD  COMPOSITION 

The  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Rhetoric 
as  set  forth  in  Brook's,  Scott-Denny  or  an  equivalent.  Entrance 
examinations  in  composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  spelling  must  be  correct,  the  sentences 
well  constructed.  The  writer  must  show  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  ability  to  construct  well-ordered  paragraphs. 

LITERATURE 

(a)      For   Reading: 

Cooper,  "The  Spy,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans";  Stevenson, 
'Treasure  Island";  Poe,  "Poems  and  Tales";  Scott,  "The  Talisman"; 
Longfellow,  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn";  De  Quincey,  "Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe";  Elliot,  "Silas  Marner";  Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar"; 
Pope,  "Essay  on  Criticism";  Tennyson,  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
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(b)      For  Study: 

Dickens,  "Christmas  Stories";  Irving,  "Sketch  Book";  Haw- 
thorne, "Twice-Told  Tales";  Scott,  "Ivanhoe";  Whittier,  "Snow- 
bound"; and  other  poems;  Addison,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers"; 
Washington,  "Farewell  Address";  Webster,  "Bunker  Hill  Dration"; 
Dickens,  "David  Copperfield";  Lowell,  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal";  and 
other  poems;  Lamb,  "Essays  of  Elia";  Macaulay,  "Essay  on  John- 
son"; Garraghan,  "Prose  Types  in  Newman";  Newman,  "Dream  of 
Gerontius";  Shakespeare,  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  form  of  each  work  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principal  allusions  will  be  required,  together 
with  the  literary  qualities,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, a  biographical  outline  of  the  authors  and  an  account  of  their 
works.  (Three   Units) 

LATIN 

(a)  Grammar,  Easy  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  inflection;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation  into  easy  Latin 
of  detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on 
Caesar  and  Cicero. 

(b)  Caesar,   Grammar  and   Composition. 

Any  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  accompanying  work 
in  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Grammar,  with  prose  composition  and  translation  of  any  six 
orations  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalents;  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius, 
Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.         (One  Unit) 

(d)  Virgil,   Prose   Composition,   and   Prosody. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  so  much  prosody  as  re- 
lates to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Equivalent  work  in  Nepos,  Sallust  and  other  Latin  Authors  may 
be  offered  in  place  of  (b)  or  (c) ;  and  in  Ovid  in  place  of  (d).  In 
connection  with  all  the  reading  there  should  be  constant  practice 
in  sight  translation  and  prose  composition. 

GREEK 

(a)      Grammar,    Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  common  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and  the  general 
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grammatical  principles  of  Greek  prose.  Translation  into  Greek  of 
detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on  the 
Anabasis.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Xenophon,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  with  accompanying  grammar  and 
prose  composition. 

(c)  Homer,   Composition  and   Prosody. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (Omitting  II  494-end)  and  the 
Homeric  constructions,  forms,  and  Prosody.  (One  Unit) 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  Greek  there  should  be  constant 
practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose  composition. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  af 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  other  rudiments  of  grammar;  abun- 
dant easy  exercises  in  composition;  and  the  translation  of  100  pages 
of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unnit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),    and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length 
of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year  350  additional  pages  of  Mod- 
ern French  prose  should  be  read,  with  constant  drill  in  grammar,  and 
practice  in  dictation  and  conversation,  and  daily  oral  exercises  in 
French  composition.  (One  Unit) 

GERMAN 

(a)  Grammar,   Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  abundant 
easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written ;  and  the  reading 
of  at  least  fifty  pages  of  elementary  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,    Composition     (continued),    and    Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
v/ith  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of 
periods.  There  should  be  constant  drill  in  grammar,  constant  prac- 
tice in  dictation  and  conversation,  weekly  exercises  in  German  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  200  pages  of  German.      (One  Unit) 
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SPANISH 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week,  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with 
abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written;  and 
the  translation  of  100  pages  of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,    Composition    (continued),   and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  300 
pages  of  Modern  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  should  be  read  with 
continued  drill  in  grammar,  and  constant  practice  in  dictation,  con- 
versation, daily  oral  exercises  in  rendering  English  into  Spanish,  and 
written  exercises  in   Spanish  composition.  (One  Unit) 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — To    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  four  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations, 
both  numeral  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties; problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers; 
exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.       (One  Unit) 

(b)  Algebra — Quadratic  Equations,  Binomial  Theorem,  and 
Progressions. 

Quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progres- 
sions as  usually  found  in  works  on  high  school  Algebra  (One  Unit,  if 
a  full  year  has  been  devoted  to  it). 
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(c)      Plane   Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  in- 
cluding the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and   I 
measurements  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere y  \Jift^ 
and  spherical  triangle.     The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises.  1 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.    (Half  unit) 
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(d)  Solid    Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books  includ- 
ing the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurements  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere 
and  spherical  triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises. 
Application  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.      (Half  unit) 

(e)  Trigonometry. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigometric  functions  as 
ratios;  circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  for- 
mulae. Solution  of  trigometric  equations  of  simple  character.  Theory 
and  use  of  logarithms  without  the  introduction  of  work  involving 
infinite  series.  The  solutions  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  and 
practical  applications. 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  an  accu- 
rate text-book  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  with  special 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods  and 
events,  and,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  memory. 

(a)  Ancient    History. 

Comprising  Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Roman  History  to  800  A.  D.,  with  due  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  life,  literature  and  art.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Mediaeval    and    Modern    History. 

From  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(One    Unit) 

(c)  English    History. 

With  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 

(One  Unit) 

(d()       American   History. 

With  special  stress  upon  the  national  period,  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. (One  Unit) 

SCIENCES 

(a)       Physics. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  trie  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Note-books  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  certi- 
fied by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

(One  Unit) 
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(b>)      Chemistry. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  theories  of  Chemistry,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds.  Laboratory  note-books  must  be  presented  at  en- 
trance. (One  Unit) 

(c)  Zoology. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Zoology  as  presented  in  the  text-books 
of  Linville  and  Kelly;  Jordan  or  Kellogg  or  the  equivalent.  Labo- 
ratory note-books  must  be  presented.  (One  Unit) 

(d)  Botany. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Botany  as  presented  in  Bergen,  Atkin- 
son or  Coulter.     Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented. 

(One  Unit) 

(e)  General    Biology. 

A  combined  course  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology,  ex- 
tending through  the  year,  as  presented  in  Hunter's  "Essentials  of 
Biology,"  or  an  equivalent  text.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be 
presented.  (One  Unit) 

(f)  Physical   Geography. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Physical  Geography  as  treated  in  the 
text-book  of  Tarr;  Davis  or  Dryer,  with  training  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  field  Laboratory  note-books  must  be  presented  at  time  of 
entrance.  (One  Unit) 


DEGREES 

The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science," 
following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year 
courses  enjoined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  candidates  for 
these  degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION    ' 

(a)      AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  grade  of  C   (70-80). 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  during  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years; 

2.  A  major  and  two  minors,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years; 

3.  Free  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  either  for  broader 
culture  or  for  geaterr  specialization,  as  the  student  may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

5.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected  to  be  conferred. 

6.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  any  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  Grade  C  (70-80) 
or  over. 

7.  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  should  file  their  application  and  pre- 
sent all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  of  standard  for  computing  the 
amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lec- 
ture, recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per  week,  for 
one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  is  sixteen  hours 
per  week.  No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  such  registration  is 
not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence.     For 
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all  others,  eighteen  hours  constitute  normal  work.  No  candidate  for 
a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of 
work. 

(b)      QUALITY  OF  WORK 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is  deter- 
mined by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  monthly  work  as 
stated  above. 

The  marks  used  in  grading  are  A,  or  90-100,  Excellent;  B,  or 
80-90,  Good;  C,  or  70-80,  Fair.  D  indicates  a  grade  below  70,  which 
is  the  passing  mark. 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors, 
but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures,  or 
any  other  exercises,  that  have  been  or  may  be  equipped  and  required 
by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  course  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

(c)      GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 


A  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  must  complete  a  major 
in  at  least  one  department,  and  a  minor  in  each  of  two  other  de- 
partments, 

(a)  One  of  which  is  correlated  to  the  major. 

(b)  The  other,  a  free  or  unrestricted  minor,  to  be  chosen  from 
another  group. 


The   various   subjects    of   instruction    are    divided 
groups,  as  follows: 


into    three 


Group  I  Group  II  Group    IjjEI  Group  IV 

English  Economics  Astronomy  Accounting 

French  History  Biology  Business  Law 

German  Philosophy  Chemistry  Finance 

Greek  Political  Science  Geology  Commerce  and 

Latin  Sociology  Mathematics  Trade 

Spanish  Education  Physics  Economics 


N.  B. — For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  major  study  must 
be  selected  from  Group  I  or  Group  II.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  major  study  must  be  selected  from  Group  III.  For 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  the  major  study  must 
be  selected  from  Group  IV. 
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MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Each  student  before  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  must  elect 
courses  from  some  one  department,  to  be  known  as  his  major,  which 
must  comprise  not  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such  change  will  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  the  courses  pre- 
scribed in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall  be  completed  before  grad- 
uation. 

A  minor  consists  of  not  less  than  twelve  hours  in  one  depart- 
ment. The  correlated  minor  must  be  chosen  from  the  same  group  as 
the  major;  the  unrestricted  minor  may  be  chosen  from  either  of  the 
remaining  groups. 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  not  taken  (a)  as  prescribed  courses,  and  (b)  not  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  major  and  minor  may  be  chosen  as  free  elec- 
tives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover,  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  or 
laboratory  periods. 

First  year  courses  in  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  accepted 
for  credit  toward  a  degree  unless  followed  by  a  second  year  course 
in  the  same  language. 

Elections  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members  of  the 
upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  5,  and  for  the 
first  term  on  or  before  May  15. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject  matter  treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sciences  will 
be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester.  These  papers  are 
to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least  one  of  the  four 
papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should  give  unmistakable  signs 
of  original  research. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will  be 
held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension  of  time 
beyond  the  15th  of  May  of  his  Senior  year. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  A.  B.  COURSE 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Latin  4 

English  3 

Greek  4 

Science  4 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin  , 4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Greek  4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


First  Semester — 

Latin  ....  4 

Greek  4 

English  3 

Science  4 

Public  Speaking  1 


SOPHOMORE 

Second  Semester — 

hours           Latin  ....  4  hours 

hours            Greek  4  hours 

hours            English  3  hours 

hours            Science  4  hours 

hour              Public  Speaking  1  hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  ►...  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Elective    9  hours 

SENIOR 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy 4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Elective   11  hours 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  ..H 5  hours 

Elective    11  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  5  hours 

Elective    11  hours 


'^A^Sh^o 
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SCHEDULE  OF  B.  S.  COURSE 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

English  3 

Mathematics 4 


hours 
hours 


Modern  Language 4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 

Modern  Language 4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Science  4  hour* 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  I  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English  3   hours 

Mathematics  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Elective   . 9  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Elective    9  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  5  hours 

Elective   11  hours 


Second  Semester- 
Philosophy  5  hours 

Elective   11   hours 
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SCHEDULE  OF 
)MMERCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 
Accounting    Principles  3  hours 

Economics   3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Business  Law 4  hours 


Second  Semester — 
Accounting    Principles  3  hours 

Economics    3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Business  Law 4  hours 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 
Advanced    Accounting  3  hours 
Corporation    Finance..  3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Business  Law 4  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Advanced    Accounting  3  hours 

Corporation    Finance..  3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Business  Law 4  hours 


First  Semester 
Accounting  Systems.—  3 

Money  and  Credit  .\  3 

Commerce  and  Trade..  3 


JUNIOR 


hours 
hours 
hours 


Elective    9  hours 


Second  Semester — 
Accounting  Systems.. ..  3  hours 

Banking  3  hours 

Account'g  Mathematics  3  hours 
Elective    9  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Cost  Accounting  4  hours 

Work  of  Stock  Ex- 
change      3  hours 

Income  Tax  3  hours 

Elective   8  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Auditing  and  C.  P.  A. 

Promlehs    4  hours 

Business  Administra- 
tion    3  hours 

Real  Estate  3  hours 

Elective    8  hours 


(h^t 
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%«**T*^  SCHEDULE  OF 

PRE-ENGINEERING  COURSE 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Mathematics 4  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Drawing  4  hours 


Second   Semester — 

Mathematics  4  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Drawing  4  hours 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 


SCHEDULE  OF 
PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE 


First  Semester — 

Biology  4 

Modern  Language  4 

Chemistry  4 

English  3 

Drawing  2 


FRESHMAN 

Second  Semester — 

hours  Biology  4  hours 

hours  Modern  Language  4  hours 

hours  Chemistry  4  hours 

hours  English  3  hours 

hours  Drawing  2  hours 


First  Semester — 

Chemistry  4  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Biology 3  hours 


SOPHOMORE 

Second  Semester — 

Chemistry 4  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Biology  3   hours 


Note — If  Plane  Trigonometry  has  not  been  seen  in  High  School,* 
the  students'  schedule  will  be  arranged  to  include  it  before  taking 
"P  the  study  of  Pfrvsirs. 
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REMARKS  ON  REGULAR 
COURSE 

The  A.B.   Course.  ' 

This  course  is  unexcelled  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession  and 
for  general  culture.  By  a  proper  choice  of  electives,  a  student  may 
include  in  his  schedule  the  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Engineering  studies, 
and  thus  be  able  to  obtain  his  A.B.  Degree  with  all  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  a  professional  school  in  four  years. 

The  B.S.   Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  a  career 
in  some  technical  profession.  Those  who  finish  this  course  are  en- 
titled to  advanced  standing  in  the  university  courses,  and  thus  they 
are  enabled  to  obtain  their  B.S.  Degree  and  make  their  professional 
studies  in  the  least  possible  time.  Students  in  this  course  may  cover 
all  the  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Engineering  requirements.  In  the  B.S. 
course  more  time  is  devoted  to  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages  take 
the  place  of  the  Classics. 

The  B.^.S.  Course. 

This  coure  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  wish 
to  combine  a  cultural  education  with  the  technical  courses  required 
for  a  business  career.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Banking,  Marketing,  Production,  Fin- 
ance, English,  Mathematics  and  Modern  Language,  but  also  affords 
an  opportunity  for  courses  in  History  and  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

A  two-year  course  in  business  subjects  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  four-year  course. 

The    Rjre-Engineering    Course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the 
B.S.  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  that  are  generally  required 
as  the  foundation  of  all  technical  engineering  courses. 

The  Pre-Legal  Course. 

The  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  is  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  those  wishing  to  take  a  two-year 
course,  which  will  afterward  be  counted  toward  a  degree,  should 
communicate  with  the  institution  at  which  they  intend  to  make  their 
law  studies  to  find  out  what  it  advises  as  a  Pre-Legal  course.  In 
general,  any  two  years  of  a  standard  course  leading  to  degrees  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
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The  Pre-Medical  Course 

The  leaders  in  medical  education  advise  a  four-year  course  in 
college  for  students  preparing  to  study  medicine.  Where  this  is  im- 
possible the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  two  years  of  col- 
lege work  totaling  sixty  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
course  in  an  approved  high  school.  The  subjects  included  in  this 
requirement  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Required  Subjects —  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    .':    -12 

Physics 8 

Biology , 8 

English  Composition  and  Literature 6 

Other  Non-Science  Subjects  6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged — 

Advanced  Botany  or  Zoology  3-6 

Psychology  '. 3-6 

..Advanced  Mathematics,  including  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3-6 

Additional  Courses  in  Chemistry 3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives — 

English  (additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

Remarks  on  Required  Pre-Medical  Subjects. 

(a)  Chemistry. 

Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  eight  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  Chemistry,  including  four 
semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a  course 
in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  course  of 
eight  semester  hours  in  either  General  Biology  or  Zoology,  or  by 
courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  not 
by  Botany  alone. 
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(d)  English   Composition   and  Literature. 

The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-Science   Subjects. 

Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a  measurement  of  two 
years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  Physical, 
Chemical  or  Biologic  Sciences.  ,  f 

(f)  A  Modern   Foreign   Language. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  required. 
In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  is  obtained  in  six 
semester  hours  of  college  work,  another  six  semester  hours  may  be 
well  spent  by  taking  the  beginner's  course  in  some  other  language; 
if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic  reading  of  scientific  prose,  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  may  be  readily  acquired. 
When  a  student  spends  more  than  two  years  in  college  he  may  well 
spend  twelve  hours  of  his  college  work  in  a  second  language.  In  the 
absence  of  college  credit,  the  foreign  language  requirement  may  be 
met  by  demonstrating  an  ability  to  read  and  translate  fluently 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  some  other  approved  language. 


SUBJECTS  IN  COURSE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Descriptive   Astronomy. 

Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and  principal  astronomical  co- 
ordinates; the  celestial  sphere.  Astronomical  instruments.  The 
sun,  moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets,  meteors.  Constella- 
tions, clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit 

2.  Spherical    and    Practical    Astronomy. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the 
sextant,  transit,  altazimuth,  equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spec- 
troscope, etc.  Computation  of  eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse 
maps.  Introduciton  to  celestial  mechanics.  Orbits  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 
1    and    2.      General    Biology. 

An  introductory  course.  Lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
properties  of  living  matter,  protoplasm  and  the  cell,  cell-division, 
nutrition,  reproduction,  sensation.  Special  reference  to  typical 
plant  and  animal  forms.  Introduction  to  histology  and  physiology. 
Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Two 
Semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Botany. 

Adaptation  of  the  nutritive  organs  of  plants.  Structure  and 
function  of  flowers.  Structure  and  function  of  fruits.  Classifica- 
tion of  plants.  Laboratory  work  on  plant  histology  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.     Two  Semesters.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Zoology. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  are  made  of  a  graded  series  of 
invertebrate  types,  illustrating  the  increase  of  complexity  of  form  as 
correlated  with  division  of  function.  Hydra,  hydroid  polyps,  mus- 
sels, crawfish,  earthworm.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.     One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
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5.  Zoology. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  intensive  study  of  type  forms:  am- 
phioxus,  elasmobranch,  dog-fish,  pigeon.  Special  detailed  study  of 
the  mammalian  type.  The  cat.  Pre-requisite,  Course  1.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  quiz,  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  One  Semes- 
ter. Four  hours  credit 

6.  Medical   Biology. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  those  preparing  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  parasitism, 
infection  and  immunity,  heredity,  evolution,  mutilation  and  regen- 
eration, grafting.  Special  work  in  embryology  and  histology.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  set  of  whole  mounts  and  serial 
sections  of  the  chick  embryo  and  of  the  various  tissues  of  Ihe  animal 
organism.     One  Semester.  Three  hours  credit 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General    Inorganic    Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemical  theory.  The  principles  are  devel- 
oped and  driven  home  by  illustrations,  exercises  and  problems. 
Since  the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory  is  the  true  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  is  arranged  about  it  and  is  made  to  carry  the  thread 
of  the  subject.  Four  hours  credit 

2.  Elementary    Qualitative    Analysis. 

In  this  course  an  endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  enable  him  to  classify  chemical  phe- 
nomena, avoiding  mere  thoughtless  manipulation.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  ionic  hypothesis  and  theories  of 
solution.  Four  hours  credit 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  

A  development  of  Course  2.  In  close  connection  with  the  lab- 
oratory work  covering  analytical  reactions,  a  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  general  principles.  This  course  brings  the  stu- 
dent into  closer  touch  with  such  topics  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
"Mass  Law,"  solubility  product,  etc.  Four  hours  credit 

4.  Quantitative   Analysis. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  with  typical  analytical  methods.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  the  important  principles 
of  stoichiometry  being  especially  emphasized.  Four  hours  credit 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  Gen- 
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ene  Chemistry  are  emphasized.  Typical  organic  compounds  are 
studied,  and  their  constitution  is  discussed  at  some  length.  General 
reactions  and  characteristics  are  discussed,  and  many  applications  of 
Organic  Chemistry  to  practical  life  are  given.    Four  hours  credit 

DRAWING 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Lettering,  tracing,  blue-printing,  geometrical  construction,  or- 
thographic and  oblique  projection,  exercises  in  drawing  to  scale,  in- 
tersections and  development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  of  ma- 
chine parts  and  of  complete  machines  and  structures,  dimensioning, 
line-shading.  Four  hours  credit 

2.  Descriptive    Geometry. 

A  critical  study  of  the  science  of  drawing.  The  location  6T 
points,  lines,  planes;  single-curved  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution 
and  warped  surfaces,  with  their  relations  to  each  other;  tangent  lines 
and  planes;  intersection  of  surfaces;  shades  and  shadows. 

Four  hours  credit 

3.  Topographical   Drawing. 

Shades  and  shadows,  representation  of  surface  forms  by  con- 
tours and  by  shading  with  pencil,  pen  and  colors.  Topographical 
symbols,  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  maps. 

Two  hours  credit 

4.  Machine  Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  machine  parts  and  com- 
plete machines,  piping  plans,  etc.,  with  problems  in  mechanism  and 
in  machine  design.  Two  hours  credit 

5.  Anatomical  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  pre-medical  students,  calculated  to  im- 
print graphically  upon  the  mind  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The  skeleton,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  various  organs  from  the  basis  of  study. 

Four  hours  credit 

ECONOMICS 

1.      Principles   of   Economics. 

The  economic  principles  involved  in  the  production,  exchange, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Study  of  text-book  is  sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  discussions  and  assigned  readings. 

Three  hours  credit 
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2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  Study  of  text-book 
with  assigned  readings  on  special  topics.       Three  hours  credit 

3.  Money  and  Banking. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money;  monetary  sys- 
tems and  standards;  the  principles  of  commercial  banking. 

Three  hours  credit 

4.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

A  more  advanced  treatment  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Theories  concerning  rent,  profits,  interest 
and  wages.  Discussion  of  proposed  remedies  for  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution: Single  tax,  government  ownership,  profit-sharing,  co-op- 
erative enterprises,  etc.  Three  hours  credit 

5.  Law  and  Public   Welfare. 

A  study  of  legislative  measures  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  in  industry:  employment  of  women  and  children,  reg- 
ulations of  hours  and  labor,  minimum  wages,  the  relief  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty.  Two  hours  credit 

6.  Industrial  Organization. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  industry  along  the  lines 
of  large-scale  production  and  corporate  organization.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  1.  Two  hours  credit 

EDUCATION 

1.  History   of   Ancient   and   Mediaeval    Education. 

The  development  of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions  and 
methods  of  early  times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  early 
Christian  civilization,  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

Two  hours  credit 

2.  History  of  Modern  Education. 

The  Renaissance  and  humanistic  studies;  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Catholic  reaction;  the  Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  sur- 
vey of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and 
methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  recent  and  contemporary  educational  thought  and  tenden- 
cies in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States.    Lectures,  reading  and  investigations  of  special  problems. 

Two  hours  credit 
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3.  History   of   Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory,  institutions  and  practice 
during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and  America. 

Three  hours  credit 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  principles  underlying  all  Christian  education,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  educational  agencies  and  curricula  when 
tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading 
and  reports.  Three  hours  credit 

5.  General  Psychology. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
suous and  rational  life,  and  then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must 
accompany  or  precede  Course  6.  Three  hours  credit 

6.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  established  psychological  processes  and  procedure; 
prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their  influence  on  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  practice;  physical  growth  and  men- 
tal development;  the  psychology  of  adolescence;  instinct,  heredity 
and  individuality,  attention,  interest,  appreciation,  association, 
memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  the  class  room.     Course  5  prerequisite. 

Three   hours   credit 

7.  School  Management. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative  process  and  the  function 
of  this  aim  in  class  room  organization  and  control;  motivation  of 
school  work;  routine  procedure;  gradings  and  promoting;  the  real 
function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assignments,  study  and 
recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school  processes  and  pro- 
ducts; the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  professional  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics.  Three  hours  credit 

8.  High   School  Administration. 

An  investigation  of  the  problems,  aims,  organization  and  proce- 
dure in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private;  the  relationship  of  superintendent,  principal, 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils;  certification  of  teachers,  rating  of 
teachers  and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys,  standardizing  agen- 
cies, processes  and  progress;  school  instruction,  equipment  and  con- 
trol. Six  hours  credit 
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9.  Principles  of   Secondary   Education. 

The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  In 
other  countries;  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education; 
program  of  studies;  criteria  of  subject  values;  history,  purpose,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  Junior  High  School;  vocational  and 
industrial  education;  organization  and  reconstruction  of  curricula 
with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  typical  communities  and  pres- 
ent day  life;  textbooks  and  apparatus;  the  psychology  of  high  school 
subjects.  Three  hours  credit 

10.  Educational    Requirements. 

The  importance  of  measuring  educational  results;  the  essentials 
cf  effective  standardization;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating  and 
interpreting  educational  statistics;  practice  work  in  the  use  of  more 
valuable   scales.  Three   hours    credit 

11.  Observation   of    Expert   Teaching. 

A  systematic  observation  of  classes  taught  in  Spring  Hill  High 
School  and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  One  hour  credit 

12.  Practical   Work   in   Teaching. 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  recita- 
tions and  teach  them  in  Spring  Hill  High  School  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher.  Two  hours  credit 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric   and   Composition. 

A  course  in  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  composition.  Required  of  Freshman  students  who  are  deficient 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

2.  Advanced  Rhetoric. 

A  course  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  style  based 
on  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  works  of  English  prose  au- 
thors. Insistence  on  the  principles  of  literature  and  frequent  prac- 
tice in  composition.     Required  of  Freshman.     Three  hours  credit 

3.  Poetry 

A  course  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry, 
principles  of  versification,  its  various  kinds,  etc.  Reading,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in 
assignments.  Frequent  practice  in  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
man. Three  hours  credit 
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4.  Oratory. 

The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  oratorical  master- 
pieces. The  preparation  of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
short  addresses,  speeches  for  occasions,  debates,  and  at  least  two 
formal  orations  will  be  required.     Required  of  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  credit 

5.  The  Drama. 

The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures 
and  assignments  in  its  history  and  development;  reading,  analysis 
and  study  of  works  of  principal  English  dramatists,  especially  Shake- 
speare, Goldsmith  and  Sheridan;  composition  in  dialogue,  dramatic 
sketches,  playlets,  and  at  least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required. 
Required  of  Sophomore.  Three  hours  credit 

6.  The  English  Novel. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  technique 
of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their  tendencies, 
with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  noted  novels.  Three  hours  credit 

7.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his  drama;  an  acquain- 
tance by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shakespearean  literature 
of  criticism;  reading,  analysis  and  study  of  Shakespeares'  plays,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit 

8.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 

Critical  papers  on  assigned  subjects  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit 

9.  The  Essay. 

The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic  types,  and 
their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  work  of  the  chief  essay- 
ists. Newman  will  receive  special  attention.  Composition  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required.       Three  hours  credit 

10.  Journalism. 

Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  journal- 
ism, its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present  tendencies.  The 
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technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  reporting;  prepara- 
tion of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and  editing. 
Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  college  period- 
icals. Three  hours  credit 

11       English  and  American  Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  and  American  literature 
based  on  Shuster. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Christian   Revelation;    the  Church. 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  Revelation;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Rev- 
elation. The  Church;  its  institution  and  end;  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  ,  Two  hours  credit 

2.  The  Church;   God  and  Salvation. 

Marks  and  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence, 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  the  Trinity.  Two  hours  credit 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption. 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and 
the  Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Re- 
deemer; the  work  of  Redemption. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments. 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism,  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice.     Two  hours  credit 

5.  The   Sacraments;    Morality  and   Virtue;    Eschatology. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Chris- 
tian's duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues;  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things.  Two  hours  credit 

6.      Divine  Worship;   Christian  Perfection. 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  veneration  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties  to- 
ward self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

Two  hours  credit 
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7.  Sacred  Scripture. 

Biblical  canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts,  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

Two  hours  credit 

• 

8.  Scripture   Reading:      Ecclesiastical   History. 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study  of  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Discussion  of  historical  diffi- 
culties and  difficulties  drawn  from  misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Two  hours  credit 

FRENCH 

1.  Elementary   French. 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular 
verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conversation.  First  semes- 
ter. Four  hours  credit 

2.  Elementary  French   (Continued) 

Mastery  of  irregular  verb  forms;  use  of  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive; syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  retranslating  into  French  portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  con- 
versation.    Second  semester.  Four  hours  credit 

3.  Intermediate  French. 

Reading,  conversation,  prose  composition,  letter-writing.  Re- 
view of  French  syntax.  Prerequisite:  French  1  and  2  or  equiva- 
lents. Reading:  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Searcy,  Le  Siege  de 
Faris;  Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Noel.  Four  hours  credit 

4.  Intermediate   French    (Continued) 

Grammar  review,  with  special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax. 
Detailed  written  abstracts  of  texts  read.  Letter-writing.  Conver- 
sation. Readings:  Labiche  and  Marton,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Peri- 
chon;  Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Adventures  Du  Der- 
nier, Abencerage.  Four  hours  credit 

5.  Modern   French  Prose. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

Four  hours  credit 

6.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Readings  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
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and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.    Selections 
committed  to  memory.  Three  hours  credit 

7.  French  Oratory. 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Bossuet,  Bourda- 
lou,  Masillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

Three  hours  credit 

8.  The   French   Drama. 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 

Three  hours  credit 

9.  History  of   French   Literature. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  literature  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Collat- 
eral reading.  Three  hours  credit 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

Atmospheric,  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work. 
Rivers.  Rivers  and  marine-deposits.  Glaciers.  Earth  movements. 
Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classification  of  rocks.  Metamorphism. 
.Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  Mountain  formation 
and  topography.  Three  hours  credit 

2.  Historical  Geology. 

Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and  their  significance.  Geologi- 
cal eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding  systems.  The  prevalent 
species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive  geological  ages.  The 
advent  of  man. 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary  German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  colloquial  exer- 
cises, easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selections.  Four  hours 
credit. 

2.  Elementary  German   (Continued) 

Weak  and  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  the  modern  auxiliaries;  the 
chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
dictation  based  upon  the  readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conversa- 
tion; memorizing  of  poems.  Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold,  Fritz  and  Ferien;  Wildenbruch, 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Four  hours  credit 
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3.      Intermediate   German. 

Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation;  prose  composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  1  and  2,  or  who  have  pre- 
sented elementary  German  for  admission.    .First  semester. 

Four  hours  credit 

(,  4.      Intermediate  German  (Continued) 

The  more  difficult  points  of  syntax;  special  problems  of  gram- 
mar. Reading  of  selected  texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based  upon 
the  reading.  Memorizing  of  poems.  Second  semester.  Readings: 
Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe,  Herman  and  Dorotha  and  Jpehigenie; 
Uhland's  Poems.  Four  hours  credit 

5.  German  Prose  Writers. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  German  prose  writers; 
Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Eichendorff. 

Four  hours  credit 

6.  German  Poetry. 

Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Selections  com- 
mitted  to    memory.  Four   hours    credit 

7.  The  German  Epic. 

Driezehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,  Schef- 
fel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems.  Four  hours  credit. 

GREEK 

1.      For  Beginners. 

Grammar  and  Composition.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  Required 
of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  entrance.  Four  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester. 

2.  Xenophon. 

Anabasis,  II-III;  New  Testament,  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  Grammar 
and  Composition.  Required  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  en- 
trance.    Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

3.  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  I-IV,  selections;  or  Odyssey,  selections.  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Medea,  Hecuba;  Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Sight 
reading:  Xenophon,  Cyropaedeia.  Grammar  and  composition  based 
en  Arnold. 

4.  Homer. 

The  Odyssey,  selections;  Theocritus,  selections;  Pindar,  Olym- 
pic Odes,  selected;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections.  Gram- 
mar review  and  composition  based  on  Arnold. 

Four  hours  credit 
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5.  Demosthenes. 

On  the  Crown ;  selections  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St.  Ba- 
sil; studies  and  oratorical  analysis.  Grammar  review  and  compo- 
sition based  on  Arnold.  Four  hours  credit 

6.  Demosthenes.    Aeschylus. 

Demosthenes,  Philippics  or  Olynthiacs;  oratorical  analysis; 
Aeschylus,  Agammemnon.  Grammar  review  and  composition  based 
oi!  Arnold.  Four  hours  credit 

7.  Plato. 

Crito,  Phaedo.     Apology.  Three  hours  credit 

8.  Herodotus,   Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  selections  from  Books  I-IV.  Thucydides,  selec- 
tions from  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (         Three  hours  credit 

9.  Sophocles. 

Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

10.  Aristophanes. 

The  Wasps,  the  Birds,  the  Frogs.  Three  hours  credit 

HISTORY 

1.  Early  Mediaeval  History. 

Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Holy  See.  Church  and  State.  The  Carolingians.  The 
Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Empire.     Lay-Investiture. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusades.     The  Hohenstaufens.  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 

Saint  Louis.     Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism.     England  and 

France  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  hours  credit 

3.  Renaissance  and  Revolution. 

The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.  The  Western  Schism.  The  Hundred 
Years'  War.  The  War  of  the  Roses.  Consolidation  of  European 
Monarchies.  The  Revival  of  Learning,  of  Art  and  Politics.  Social 
Conditions.  The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  England  and 
Scotland.     Catholic  Revival.  Three  hours  credit 

4.  Results    of    the    Protestant    Revolution. 

The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolution.  The  Age  of  Louis 
XVI.    War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.     The  Church  and  the  State. 

Three  hours  credit 
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5.  Europe  During  the   Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Making  of  Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prussia.  The  Downfall  of 
Poland.     The  French  Revolution.     Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Three  hours  credit 

6.  Europe   Since    1814. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The  Unification  of 
Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  in  Europe.  The 
Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The  World  War  of 
1914.  Three  hours  credit 

7.  American    History   to   the   Reconstruction   Period. 

This  course,  with  the  following,  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the 
outstanding  influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.     Junior  and  Senior  year.     First  Semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  American  History  Since  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

A  similar  course  to  the  preceding,  stressing  in  its  latest  phases 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to  America's  participation 
in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus  to  a  clearer  national 
consciousness  of  the  value  and  significance  of  American  citizenship. 

Three  hours  credit 

LATIN 
1-2.      Elementary   Latin. 

General  grammar  with  oral  and  written  exercises.  Caesar,  De 
Bello  Gallico,  I-IV. 

3.  Cicero. 

In  Catilinam  I-III;  Letters,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Virgil. 

Aeneid  I- VI;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  XIII-XIV.  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

(Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  required  of  those  students  who  do 
not  offer  sufficient  Latin  credits  at  entrance.  These  courses  do  not 
fulfil  the  requirement  of  College  Latin). 

5-6.      Virgil,    Horace,    Cicero. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  V-XII,  selections  Georgics,  Horace,  De  Arte 
Poetica.  Cicero,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  Pro  Ligaro,  De  Amicitia,  De 
Senectute,  Somnium  Scipionis.  Grammar  reviewed  and  frequent 
composition  based  on  Arnold.  Eight  hours  credit 

7-8.      Horace,  Cicero. 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Cicero,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro 
Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilia.     Rhetorical  analysis.     Grammar  reviewed 
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and  frequent  composition   based   on   Arnold.     Required   of   Sopho- 
more. Eight  hours  credit 

9.  Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal. 

Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Virgil,  Bucolics.  Juve- 
nal, selected  satires.     Study  of  Roman  Satire. 

Three  hours  credit 

10.  Cicero,  Quintilian. 

Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus;  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  Training 
of  the  Orator.     Study  of  Roman  Oratory.        Three  hours  credit 

11.  Plautus,  Terence. 

Selected  plays.  Three  hours  credit 

12.  Pliny,    Seneca. 

Pliny,  selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Seneca,  Moral 
Essays,  selected  letters.  Three  hours  credit 

13.  Ecclesiastical  Latin. 

Hymns  and  homilies  selected.  One  hour  credit 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Advanced  Algebra. 

A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for  en- 
trance to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  a 
third  semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra.  Can  only  be  counted 
as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit 

2.  Geometry. 

A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  high 
school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  in 
Mathematics. 

3.  College  Algebra. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics 
are   treated:   variables   and   limits,   binomial   theorem,    series,    loga- 
rithms, determinants,  and  theories  of  equation.     Prerequisite:     En- 
trance Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry. 
%JX*4Lirv*r  Three  hours  credit 

4.  Plane  Geometry. 

The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute  angles;  goniometry;  solu- 
tion of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions  and 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equation.  Four  hours  credit 

5-6.      Algebra;   Trigonometry;  Analytic  Geometry. 

A  course  in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Al- 
gebra and  Trigonometry  outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Ana- 
lytic Geometry.  Open  to  Freshmen  who  present  at  least  two  and 
one-half  units  for  entrance.  Six  hours  credit 
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7.  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

The  right  spherical  triangle.  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Mathematics  4  or  5-6.  Two  hours  credit 

8.  Surveying. 

The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit 

9.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the  par- 
abola, ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  polar 
co-ordinates. 

10.      Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line, 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Three  hours  credit 

11.  Differential  Calculus. 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions;  limits,  derivatives 
and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  expo- 
nential and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to 
minims,  inflexions,  and  envelopes;  Taylor's  formula. 

Four   hours   credt 

12.  Integral  Calculus. 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration. 

Four  hours  credit 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE — The  courses  outlined  below  take  two  years  for  their 
completion.  A  shorter  course  embracing  Logic  is  offered  and  re- 
quired as  a  minimum  from  candidates  for  all  academic  degrees. 

1 .  Logic. 

Simple  Apprehension,  Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the 
classification  and  use;  Logical  Division,  Definition;  Judgments  and 
Propositions,  their  division  according  to  quality,  quantity  and  matterr 
Opposition,  Equivalence,  and  Conversion  of  Propositions.  Reason- 
ing: Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  The  Syllogism,  its  Laws, 
Figures  and  Modes;  other  Forms  of  Reasoning,  Induction,  Analogy; 
Classification  of  Arguments  according  to  their  validity;  Sophisms; 
Method;  the  Circle.  Two  hours  credit 

2.  Criteriology   or  Applied   Logic. 

Conceptual  Truth  and  the  Possibility  of  Attaining  it;  State  of 
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the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  Certitude:  its  nature,  kind;  Scepti- 
cism; the  Methodical  Doubt;  Opinion;  Trustworthiness  of  the  Human 
Faculties  for  the  Attainment  of  Truth;  Consciousness,  the  External 
Senses;  the  Intellect,  Nominalism,  Conceptualism,  Exaggerated  and 
Moderate  Realism.  Sources  of  Certitude:  Human  Testimony;  Uni- 
versal Testimony;  Divine  Testimony;  Tradition;  History;  the  New 
Criticism;  Objective  Evidence. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.         Two  hours  credit 

3.  General  Metaphysics  or  Ontology. 

Being  and  its  Transcendental  Attributes;  Real  Being;  Logical 
Being;  Extension,  Comprehension,  Analogy,  Unity,  Truth,  Goodness. 
State  of  Being:  Actual  and  Possible;  Proximate  and  Ultimate; 
Foundation  of  Intrinsic  Possibility.  Kinds  of  Being;  Substance,  Ac- 
cident; The  Aristotelian  Categories.  Casuality.  Causes  in  General; 
Material,  Formal  and  Efficient;  The  First  Cause;  Final  Cause;  Ex- 
emplary Cause.  Perfection  of  Being.  Simple  and  Composite;  Finite 
and  Infinite;  Contingent  and  Necessary;  Time  and  Eternity;  Order, 
Beauty,  Sublimity.  Two  hours  credit 

4.  Cosmology. 

General  Properties  of  Corporeal  Substance:  Quantity;  Con- 
tinuous Extension,  Condensation  and  Rarefaction;  Impenetrability, 
Space,  Place;  Motion,  Time;  Change,  Substance,  Accidents.  Intrinsic 
Constituents  of  Corporeal  Substances;  Atomism;  Dynamism;  Hylo- 
morphism.  Organic  Life;  The  Vital  Principles,  Nutrition,  Growth; 
Reproduction;  Sensitive  Life,  Sense  Perceptions,  Sensuous  Appetite, 
Spontaneous  Locomotions;  the  Dynamic  Principle;  the  Substantial 
Form;  Darwinism  rejected.  Two  hours  credit 

5.  Natural  Theology. 

The  Existence  of  God;  Metaphysical,  Physical  and  Moral 
Proofs.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God;  His  Self-Existence,  In- 
finity, Unity,  Immutability,  Eternity  and  Immensity. 

His  Operative  Attributes:  a.  The  Divine  Intelligence;  His 
Knowledge  of  Pure  Intelligence,  of  Vision;  Scientia  Media  of  Futuri- 
bles.  b.  The  Divine  Will;  Its  Holiness;  Its  Primary  and  Secondary 
Objects;  Its  Relation  Toward  Moral  and  Physical  Evil.  Action  of 
God  in  the  Universe;  Creation,  Conservation;  Concurrence,  Divine 
Providence;  Miracles. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.       Two  hours  credit 

6.  Psychology. 

The  Human  Intellect  and  its  Proper  Object;  its  Spirituality 
proved  by  its  acts;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Innate  Ideas;  Empiricism  and 
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Ontologism  rejected.  The  Human  Will  and  its  Formal  Object;  its 
Freedom;  its  control  of  the  other  faculties.  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul;  a  Substantial  Principle,  Simple,  Spiritual,  Immortal;  its  Union 
with  the  Body;  its  Origin.  The  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.         Two  hours  credit 

7.  General   Ethics. 

Ethics  defined.  The  material  object  of  ethics;  the  human  act, 
the  voluntary,  the  free  and  deliberate,  and  the  causes  modifying  the 
voluntary  and  the  free.  The  foundation  of  morality:  the  Ultimate 
end  of  man,  the  divine  eternal  law,  the  divine  natural  lav/.  The 
formal  object  of  ethics;  the  morality  of  human  acts,  the  norm  of 
morality,  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  rationalism  and  moral  positivism 
refuted,  the  determinants  of  morality,  the  proximate  objective  crite- 
rion of  morality,  conscience. 

Three  hours  credit 

8.  Special  Ethics. 

Rights  and  duties  in  general.  Man's  duties  toward  God.  Man's 
duties  toward  himself.  Man's  duties  toward  others.  Right  of  owner- 
ship. Social  system  of  collectivism.  Socialism.  Modes  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution, 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Educa- 
tion. Civil  society:  its  nature,  origin,  end.  Origin  of  supreme  civil 
authority.     Specific  forms  of  civil  government.  International  law. 

Three  hours  credit 

9.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. 

Oriental  Philosophy;  Greek  Philosophy;  Christian  Philosophy; 
The  Gnostics;  The  Neo-Platonists;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy;  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism,  of 
Atomism;  the  Secular  Philosophers;  the  Political  Philosophers. 

Two  hours  credit 

10.  History   of    Modern   Philosophy. 

Descartes  and  His  Followers;  Maelbranche,  Locke,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, the  Encyclopaedists;  Leibnit^the  Scottish  School,  the  Trans- 
cendentalists;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  their  Schools  of  Thought. 
The  Neo-Kantians.  Current  Philosophical  Theories.  The  Neo-Scho- 
lastics.  Two  hours  credit 

PHYSICS 
1-2.      General   Physics. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Pre- 
requisite: Plane  Trigonometry-  Lectures,  experimental  demonstra- 
tion and  recitation.  Eight  hours  credit 
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3-4.   Advanced  Physics. 

A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular  Phy- 
sics, Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  a  course  in  Calculus. 

Prerequisite :     Courses  1-2.  Eight  hours  crecfit 

5-6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 
Theory. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.     Prerequisite: 

Course  1-2.  Eight  hours  credit 

7-8.   Experimental  Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given  oh  the  theory  of  physical 
measurements  and  measuring  instruments  with  special  attention  to 
the  computation  of  results.  Recommended  to  be  taken  in  concur- 
rence with  Course  3-4.     Prerequisite.    Course   1-2. 

Six  hours  credit 

9-10.     Experimental  Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Ac- 
curate measurement  of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force,  ca- 
pacity; magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  use  of  electrometer 
and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and 
alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construction 
of  dynamo-electric  machinery.     Prerequiste:    Courses  5-6. 

Six  hours  credit 

11.      Electric    Oscillations    and    Electromagnetic    Waves;    Radio 
Communication. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1  and  a  Course  in  Calculus.  Two  hours  credit 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  for  physical. exercise, 
both  indoor  and  outdoor.  A  well  equipped  gymnasium  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  apparatus  work.  Organized  leagues  in  baseball,  basketball 
and  tennis  help  to  make  these  sports  more  interesting,  and  insure 
participation  in  them  by  a  large  number  of  students.  A  beautiful 
natural  lake  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College  makes  it  possible 
to  have  swimming  during  almost  the  whole  school  year.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  in  track  work. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1-2.      American   Government. 

First  Semester — American  National  Government.  The  Histor- 
ical background  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  political  issues  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  President.  The  Cabinet.  The  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Subordinate 
Federal  Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Constitu- 
tions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization  and 
functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities. 

Six  hours  credit 

3-4.  Party  Politics. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
portance of  the  extra-constitutional  element  in  American  Govern- 
ment. ,  Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and  elections.  The 
nominating  machinery;  the  Presidential  primary  and  the  nominating 
convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system  and  civil  service 
reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in  local  government. 
Two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit 

5-6.      American   Government  and  Party  Politics. 

A  more  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  make  a  less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  Courses  1-4. 
Two  semesters.  Three  hours  credit 

7-8.     Constitutional   Law 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  history  , development  and  application.  The  mak- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  regarded  as  a  grant  of 
power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers.  The  principle  of  ""checks 
,and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy.  Constitutional 
Limitations  on  Legislative  Power.  Limits  of  the  Police  Power  of  the 
States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Religious' 
Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Negro  Problem.  State 
Constitutions.     Two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit 

9.      Comparative  Government. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governmental  organization  and 
administration  of  the  principal  European  nations. 

Three  hours  credit 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Principles    of   Vocal    Expression. 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criti- 
cism and  conference  with  the  instructor.  One  hour  credit 

2.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action. 

The  study  of  poise,  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity 
of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos;  ease, 
grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criticisms  and 
conferences.  One  hour  credit 

3.  Argumentation    and    Debating. 

A  practical  training  for  those  students  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed  under  English  4.  Thought 
development;  division  and  arrangement;  argumentative,  persuasive 
and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argument  and  the  fallacies  of 
argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice;  manner 
of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class  exercises,  criticism  and 
conferences.  One  hour  credit 

4.  The  Occasional  Public  Address. 

Informal  public  address;  the  presentation  of  business  propo- 
sitions before  small  or  large  audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore 
speaking;  after-dinner  talks.  Speeches  for  various  occasions.  Class 
exercises,  individual  criticism  and  conferences.     One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Social    History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingman's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems.  Three  hours  credit 

2.  General  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defective  and  delin- 
quents. Three  hours  credit 
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3.  Social    Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines;  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern  finance; 
public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  eretara  credit 

4.  Organized   Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community.  The 
purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  is  studied,  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important  in- 
stitutions. 

SPANISH 

1-2.    Elementary  Spanish. 

Grammar:  De  Vitis.  Parts  of  speech;  regular  conjugations; 
study  of  the  indicative  mood,  difference  of  tense  meanings;  impera- 
tive; use  of  the  simpler  idioms.  Pronunciation,  composition  and 
conversation.  Worman's  Spanish  Reader.  Credit  not  given  unless 
the  full  course  is  completed.  Four  hours  credit 

3-4.    Intermediate   Spanish. 

Advanced  grammar;  idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions;  irreg- 
ular verbs,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition.  Composition  and  conver- 
sation. Reader,  De  Vitis.  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Coloma 
Lecturas  Recreativas. 

5-6.      Composition  and  Conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1-2  or  who  have 
presented  two  units  of  Spanish  for  admission.  Valera,  El  Para  jo 
verde;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas.     Two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit 

7.  Commercial   Spanish. 

Must  be  preceded  by  or  taken  concurrently  with  Spanish  3-4. 
Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial  forms,  letter-writing  and 
advertisements.     Current  journals  and  other  literature. 

Three  hours  credit 

8.  Classical  Prose. 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha;  St.  The- 
resa, Life  of,  Ribadeneira,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  selec- 
tions.    Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature.    Three  hours  credit 
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9.  Classical  Poetry. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  General  (Duran) ;  Jorge 
Mandiquo,  Coplas,  selections. 

10.  Modern  Prose. 

Louis  Coloma,  Jeromin,  Boy,  La  Reina  Martir;  Jose  Maria  Per- 
eda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Fernan 
Caballersf  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  Criticos. 

Three  hours  credit 

11.  Modern   Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas, 
Nunez  de  Arce.     Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit 

12.  Spanish   Drama  and  Oratory. 

Classical  period;  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Arose,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory. 
Donosa  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos.  Three  hours  credit 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL 
SCIENCE 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  comprise  a 
four-year  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science.  With  a  view  to  making  the  work 
of  this  department  as  practical  as  possible,  textbook  study 
and  lectures  are  combined  with  the  laboratory  method 
and  case  system,  thus  affording  the  student  abundant 
opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  basic  principles  of  mod- 
ern business. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  fifteen 
units,  including:  three  in  English,  two  and  one-half  in 
Mathematics;  one  in  History;  one  in  Bookkeeping;  and 
two  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  department,  lec- 
tures are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  subjects  in  course 
by  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
of  Mobile,  and  class  visits  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
to  banks  and  industrial  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
observation  and  investigation. 

ACCOUNTING 

1    and   2.      Accounting   Principles. 

Introduction  to  Accounting,  with  a  review  of  Bookkeeping;  his- 
tory and  development;  proprietorship;  principles  of  debit  and  credit 
as  applied  in  single  entry  and  in  double  entry  bookkeeping;  columnar 
books  of  original  entry;  general  and  subsidiary  ledgers;  balance 
sheets;  profit  and  loss  statements;  philosophy  of  debit  and  credit; 
business  papers;  work  sheet;  adjustments  and  closing  entries;  basic 
accounting  method;  partnership  from  business  and  accounting  view- 
point; capitalization,  profits,  and  dissolution  of  partnerships;  con- 
trolling accounts;  opening  and  closing  corporation  books;  consign- 
ments; adventure  accounts;  instalment  sales;  interest  and  discount. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping.  A  course 
in  the  latter  branch  will  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  present  this 
credit. 

3  and  4.      Laboratory. 

Preparation  of  two  sets  of  double  entry;  solution  of  accounting 
problems;  preparation  of  balance  sheets,  comparative  balance  sheets, 
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profit  and  loss  statements,  work  sheets,  problems  and  papers  cover- 
ing principles  and  practices  in  actual  usage. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Four  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

5  and  6.     Advanced  Accounting. 

Fundamental  principles  as  applied  by  certified  public  account- 
ants to  modern  business  endeavor.  Study  of  columnar  books;  con- 
trolling accounts;  modern  systems  of  handling  cash;  sales  and  pur- 
chases; financial  statements  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business;  sinking  funds;  reserve  accounts;  branch  house  and 
selling  accounts;  consignments;  special  phases  of  corporation  ac- 
counts, such  as  capital  stock,  etc.,  unearned  and  capital  surplus; 
bonds,  discounts,  premiums,  amortization;!  proration;  depreciation; 
depletion;  obsolescence;  opening  up  systems  for  corporations;  chang- 
ing from  single  to  double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship 
and  co-partnership  to  corporations. 

The  course  also  includes  lectures  on  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices as  aids  in  accounting  and  office  management,  together  with 
description  and  use  of  the  voucher  system  of  accounting. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit 

7  and  8.    Laboratory. 

Advanced  work  in  business  statements,  embracing  partnership 
settlements  and  corporation  accounting;  preparation  of  income  and 
profit  and  loss  statements;  balance  sheets;  changing  from  single  to 
double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship  and  co-partnership 
to  corporations;  solution  of  graded  problems;  complete  analysis  of 
problems  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Four  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit 

9  and  10.      Practical  Accounting  Systems. 

Study  of  reorganizations  in  the  form  of  consolidations,  mer- 
gers, holding  companies,  and  trusts;  fundamental  principles  of  man- 
ufacturing accounting,  with  special  consideration  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  cost  accounting;  system  building;  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  various  accounting  forms,  books,  records,  methods, 
and  systems  employed  by  various  types  of  business,  including:  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  organizations;  public  utilities;  banks;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  retail  stores;  wholesale  stores;  department 
stores;  instalment  houses;  mines;  commission  houses;  contractors' 
accounts;  water  companies;  steam  railroads;  municipalities;  iron  and 
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steel  companies;  receivers'  accounts;  institutions  and  fiduciaries. 
Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.    Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Four  hours  credit 

11  and  12.     Laboratory. 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting,  realization  and  liquidation, 
mergers  and  consolidations  of  corporations;  problems  in  systematiz- 
ing; working  sheets;  study  of  working  plans  in  general;  study  of 
manufacturing  accounting,  with  special  reference  to  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  cost  accounting. 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting;  realization  and  liquidation. 

Four  hours  credit 

13.      Cost  Accounting. 

Study  of  the  place  occupied  by  cost  accounting  in  the  field  of 
general  accounting,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  records  to  the  gen- 
eral commercial  books  of  a  business;  principles  of  costing;  overhead 
distribution;  process  systems;  special  order  systems;  material  sys- 
tems; perpetual  inventories;  wage  systems;  departmentizing  of  man- 
ufacturing processes;  machine  rates;  compiling  cost  data;  designing 
workable  forms;  graphic  charts;  interest  upon  investment  in  plants; 
depreciation;  rent;  insurance;  reconciliation  between  financial  and 
cost  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

14.  Laboratory. 

Problems  in  cost  accounting,  including  material,  labor,  and  cost 
data. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Four  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Two  hours  credit 

15.  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A.  Problems. 

Qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  auditor; 
exact  rules  covering  every  detail  of  making  an  audit  of  books  and 
records  of  representative  business  concerns;  internal  check  systems; 
detection  of  defalcations;  remedies  for  minimizing  chances  for  errors 
and  fraud;  organization  and  administration  of  an  auditing  and  ac- 
counting staff;  methods  of  securing  and  handling  engagements; 
working  papers  and  audit  reports;  C.  P.  A.  problems  of  an  advanced 
nature  presented  and  analyzed. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 
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16.  Advanced  Laboratory. 

Careful  examination  and  analysis  of  model  forms  of  audit  pro- 
grams; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  in  connection  with  lectures  on  Au- 
diting; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  covering  all  topics  of  the  entire 
course. 

Problems  and  discussions.     Four  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Two  hours  credit 

17.  Income  Tax  Law  and  Procedure. 

Law  of  1924  and  official  regulations;  gross  income;  deductions; 
items  not  deductible;  estates  and  trusts;  income  tax  on  corporations; 
consolidated  returns;  special  cases;  dividends;  inventories;  Federal 
Income  Tax  and  Accounting;  accounting  for  gross  income;  account- 
ing for  deductions  and  non-deductible  items;  valuation  under  the 
law;  accounting  and  administration  under  the  law. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

18.  Accounting  Mathematics. 

Percentage;  simple  and  compound  interest;  bank,  trade,  and 
cash  discounts;  commissions:  bankers'  daily  balances;  cash  balances; 
equation  of  accounts;  mathematics  of  sinking  funds,  bond  values, 
and  asset  valuation;  logarithms  and  their  application  to  business 
problems;  actuarial  tables  and  their  uses;  problems  from  recent  CT. 
P.  A.  examinations. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

Preparations  for  the  C.  P.  A.   Degree. 

Questions  and  problems  based  on  Examinations  given  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.     Individual  instruction  given. 

No  credit. 

Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant  are 
held  in  Montgomery  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

1.      Business    Law. 

Law  in  general,  its  definition,  origin,  and  sources;  written  law 
and  unwritten;  law  and  equity;  criminal  law;  contracts  defined  and 
classified;  formation,  operation,  interpretation,  and  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; legal  and  equitable  remedies  for  breach  of  contract;  joint  and 
several  contracts;  quasi-contracts;  sales  and  contracts  to  sell;  Uni- 
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form  Sales  Act;  warranties;  conditional  sales;  Statute  of  Fraud; 
agency  defined;  classes  of  agents;  liability  of  principal,  agent,  and 
third  party;  negotiable  instruments  defined  and  classiifed;  endorse- 
ments defined  and  classified;  right  of  holder  in  due  course ;  "liability 
of  parties;  presentment  for  payment;  notice  of  dishonor;  discharge 
of  negotiable  instruments;  partnership  defined  and  distinguished; 
classes  of  partners;  dissolution  and  winding  up  partnerships;  cor- 
porations defined  and  classified;  incorporation;  charters;  by-laws; 
rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders;  directors  and  officers;  divi- 
dends; powers  of  corporations;  foreign  and  domestic  corporations. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Four  hours  per 
week,  two  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit 

2.      Business  Law. 

Property  defined  and  classified;  origin  of  property;  title  to  per- 
sonal property;  fixtures;  transfer  of  personalty;  chattel  mortgages; 
nature  of  real  property;  estates  in  real  property;  easements;  trusts; 
conveyances  of  real  property;  real  estate  mortgages;  foreclosure; 
landlord  and  tenant;  wills  defined  and  classified;  how  to  make, 
change,  or  revoke  a  will;  deeds  of  trusts;  gifts  causa  mortis;  legacies 
and  devises;  settlement  of  estates;  duties  of  executors  and  adminis- 
trators; intestate  estates;  husband  and  wife;  parent  and  child;  guar- 
dian and  ward;  suretyship  and  guaranty;  assignments  for  benefit  of 
creditors;  insolvency;  equity  receiverships;  bankruptcy,  voluntary 
and  involuntary;  bankruptcy  receivership;  receivers  and  trustees  in 
banktruptcy;  claims  of  creditors;  preferred  creditors;  discharge  in 
bankruptcy;  bailments  and  carriers  defined  and  classified;  pledges; 
liens;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  bills  of  lading;  carriers  of 
passengers;  telegraph  and  telephone  companies;  patents,  trade-marks, 
and  copyrights;  enforcing  payment  of  debts;  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion; liens,  attachments  executions;  garnishments  arbitration;  lay- 
ing and  collecting  taxes;  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property; 
taxation  of  corporations;  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Four  hours  per  week, 
two  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit 

3.      Insurance. 

Underlying  principles,  important  practices,  and  principal  legal 
phases  of  life,  fire,  marine,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  corporate 
surety,  title,  and  credit  insurance;  nature  of  insurance  contract; 
functions  of  life  insurance,  with  types  of  policies  used;  fire  insur- 
ance, with  types  of  policies  used;  insurance  procedure;  insurance 
accounting;  loss  adjustments;  co-insurance  re-insurance;  making  of 
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rates;  assignment  of  policies;  analysis  of  policy  conditions;  other 
insurance;  state  regulation  of  companies;  underwriters  'associations 
and  their  work. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes^ 
ter.  Three  hours  credit 

4.     Real  Estate. 

Problems  connected  with  the  sale,  purchase,  renting  and  man- 
agement of  real  estate;  law  and  practices  relating  to  titles,  mort- 
gages, leases,  and  other  legal  interests  in  realty;  business  problems 
relating  to  realty  in  connection  with  retail  store  districts,  office 
buildings,  city  residences,  apartment  houses,  manufacturing  proper- 
ties, suburban  houses,  and  suburban  development;  best  economic  use 
of  city  and  suburban  land;  economic  causes  of  city  growth;  effects 
of  natural  conditions,  city  planning,  and  transportation  on  city 
growth  and  city  land  values;  building  and  loan  associations;  judg- 
ment and  mechanics'  liens;  taxation;  building  operations;  financing; 
easements;  title  insurance;  the  Torrens  System;  conveyances  and 
mortgages  by  corporations  and  fiduciaries. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE 

1.  Commerce. 

Functions  of  the  modern  market;  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  instrumentalities  used  in  marketing  same;  factors  involved  in 
creating  demand,  such  as  price  determination,  exclusive  agencies, 
and  other  instrumentalities;  distribution  through  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  commission  houses,  and  factors;  mechanism  of  the  re- 
tail market;  export  trade  promotions  by  government  and  private 
agencies;  treaties;  trade  marks;  patents;  importing  methods  and 
custom  house  procedure;  factors  affecting  exporting  methods  and 
foreign  markets. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

2.  Salesmanship  and  Advertising. 

Display  advertisements  and  reading  notices;  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising;  direct  publicity;  advertising  campaigns;  whole- 
sale and  retail  advertising;  department  store  advertising;  catalogues 
and  mail  order  advertising;  personal  qualifications  of  salesman;  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  sale;  increasing 
the  order;  developing  new  trade;  organizing  a  selling  force;  selling 
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campaigns;   selling  policies;  practical   selling  plans;  the   ethics     of 
salesmanship. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

3.      Business   Administration. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  work  of  industrial 
establishments;  selection  of  plant  site;  nearness  to  raw  materials 
and  to  market;  available  labor  supply;  power  and  transportation; 
bonus  system  profit  sharing;  types  of  internal  organization;  scien- 
tific management;  the  human  factor;  office  administration;  per- 
sonnel; management  and  records;  problems  of  business  executive  in 
administration  of  finance,  production,  marketing,  and  personnel. 

Text,  lectures,  ad  quiznzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

ECONOMICS 

Courses  as  outlined  under  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

FINANCE 

1.  Corporation    Finance. 

Principles  of  financing;  forms  of  business  enterprises;  the  cor- 
porate form  and  its  status  before  the  law;  owned  capital;  borrowed 
capital;  basis  of  capitalization;  corporate  mortgages;  various  types 
of  securities  issued;  sources  of  capital  funds;  promotion  and  pro- 
moter; holding  companies;  selling  securities — direct  and  through 
dealers;  underwriting  syndicate;  investments  of  capital  funds  and 
factors  determining  working  capital;  sinking  funds;  disposition  of 
gross  earnings  and  determination  of  net  income;  dividends;  distri- 
bution of  surplus;  budgets;  receivership,  reorganization. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Six  hours  credit 

2.  Money  and  Credit. 

Origin  and  development  of  theories  of  money;  the  double  stan- 
dard, mixed  standard,  and  gold  standard;  currency  system  employed 
in  UJnited  States  contrasted  with  the  genuine  gold  standard  and  cur- 
rency systems  of  other  countries;  financial  organization  and  man- 
agement of  business  enterprises;  duties  of  financial  department;  or- 
ganization of  credit  department;  principles  governing  extension  of 
mercantile  credit;  analysis  of  our  credit  agencies;  credit  instruments 
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used  in  granting  and  obtaining  credit;  position  credit  occupies  in 
our  industrial  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 

3.      Banking. 

Brief  history  of  origin  and  development  of  banking;  early  banks 
and  banking  systems  of  United  States;  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  a  bank;  legal  requirements;  capital  reserve;  directors;  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  private,  state  and  national  banks; 
defects  of  the  National  Banking  System  and  how  these  defects  have 
been  remedied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  various  note  issues; 
accounting  operations  of  a  bank;  Clearing  House  and  its  relation  to 
Federal  Reserve  System;  loans  and  discounts;  sources  of  credit  in- 
formation; analysis  of  borrower's  statement;  analysis  of  the  bank 
statement;  bank  supervision;  international  exchange;  foreign  bank- 
ing systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 


4.      Work  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Classes  of  securities;  needs  of  government  financing;  modern 
government  expenditures;  government  securities;  stock  exchanges 
and  corporate  development;  stock  exchange  and  the  growth  of 
trusts;  listed  and  unlisted  securities;  par  value  and  market  value 
of  stocks  and  bonds;  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  operation  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  bids,  selling  orders,  calls,  crowds, 
shorts,  margins,  corners,  and  other  terms  explained;  typical  invest- 
ment transactions;  credit  transactions  in  securities;  floor  traders 
and  specialists;  odd-lot  business;  ticker  service;  bond  market;  secur- 
ity collateral  loan  market;  time  loans  and  demand  loans;  caTT  loans 
and  the  supply  of  call  money;  night  clearing  branch;  day  clearing 
branch;  clearance  of  loans;  commission  houses;  government  of  the 
)Stock  Exchange;  organized  markets  and  their  economic  functions; 
dangers  and  benefits  of  stock  speculation;  distribution  of  securities; 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  American  business;  the  Stock  Exchange  as 
an   international  market. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit 


Student  Organizations 

As  college  education  is  accomplished  not  only  during 
the  hours  of  class,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  during  the 
students'  intercourse  with  each  other  at  other  periods, 
the  College  heartily  encourages  all  student  organizations 
which  help  to  develop  in  the  student  initiative,  self-re- 
liance and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social 
movements,  qualities  which  are  expected  of  college  men 
generally. 

The  policy  of  the  Faculty  wtih  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
college  activities  is  that  a  student's  first  duty  in  college  is 
attention  to  study,  and  that  no  other  student  activity 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  purpose  of 
college  life. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  pub- 
lic debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests  and  intercolle- 
giate athletics  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility 
rules:  (1)  Actual  class  attendance  and  application  must 
be  satisfactory;  (2)  Students  must  have  no  conditions 
and  no  failures. 

SPRING  HILL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Spring  Hill  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
Student  Body  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  traditions  of  the 
College  and  to  promote  and  direct  its  activities,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

MEMBERS 

Harold  A.  Gaudin,  S.J Faculty  Adviser 

John  A.  Bandi,  Jr Senior  Member 

Aloysius  J.  Craven  Senior  Member 

Harry  J.  Schmidt  Junior  Member 

George  W.  Ryan  Sophomore  Member 

Raymond  Kennedy ,Sophomore  Member 

Daniel  J.  McCarthy  Freshman  Member 

OFFICERS 

John  A.  Bandi,  Jr President 

Aloysius  J.  Craven  Vice-President 

Harry  J.  Schmidt  Secretary 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

The  purpose  of  this  Sodality  is  to  develop  Chris- 
tian character  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ  and  to  cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  Sodality 
endeavors  to  attain  this  end  by  conducting  weekly  meet- 
ings at  which  the  office  of  the  Bussed  Virgin  is  recited 
and  instructions  are  given  by  the  Director  and  by  organiz- 
ing sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities. 

OFFICERS 

Rev.  Frederick  I.  Macdonnell,  S.J Director 

John  A.  Bandi,  Jr Prefect 

William  P.  Martin First  Assistant 

Yancey  D.  Lott,  Jr Second  Assistant 

Harry  J.  Schmidt  Secretary-Treasurer 

APOSTLESHIP   OF   PRAYER— LEAGUE    OF   THE    SACRED 

HEART 

This  Association  aims  at  training  its  members  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  other  good  works  by  seeding  in 
them  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus;  "The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls." 

OFFICERS 

Rev.  Frederick  I.  Macdonnell,  S.J Director 

William  P.  Martin  Head  Promoter 

PROMOTERS 

C.Ga  mbrel;  L.  Pierotti;  C.  Murphy;  H.  Schmidt;  Y.  D.  Lott,  Jr.; 
J.  Bandi,  Jr.;  J.  B.  Harvey;  J.  Tedesco;  B.  Gremillion;  J.  Fox; 
J.  Donnelly. 

SPRING  HILL  GLEE  CLUB 

This  Club  has  for  its  purpose  the  encouragement  of 
singing  among  the  students,  the  rendering  of  choir  service 
at  religious  functions  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
Faculty  and  student  body  at  intervals  during  the  year. 

OFFICERS 

Thomas  J.  Shields,  S.J Director 

William  P.  Martin  President 

Lincoln   White    u Vice-President 

Raymond  Kennedy  Secretary-Treasurer 

John  F.  Fox  Accompanist 

Hubert    Cazentre    Librarian 
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THE  MENDEL  CLUB 

The  object  of  this  Club  is  to  foster  interest  in  biologi- 
cal research  work.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  individual  members,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  private  work.  About  once  a  month, 
some  eminent  biologist  or  physician  is  invited  to  address 
the  Club.  The  Club  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  "The 
Mendelian,"  devoted  to  biological  subjects. 

OFFICERS 

Mr.   Stephen  A.   Zieman,   S.J Moderator 

Winter  B.  Luckett  President 

Harry   J.    Schmidt   Viee-PresiHent 

John  A.  Bandi,  Jr Secretary 

Leo  M.  Pierotti  Censor 

THE  SPRINGHILLIAN 

The  Springhillian,  formerly  a  quarterly  publication, 
is  now  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  to  encour- 
age self-expression  and  literary  ambition  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  record  current  events  of  the  College. 

Editorial  Staff 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Quirk,  S.J Faculty  Director 

John  R.  Cowley,  Jr Editor-in-Chief 

.T.  Henry  McDonnell Associate  Editor 

Emile  Herpin,  Jr Contributing  Editor 

Harry  T.  Fleddermann  Sports 

Elmer   Wilcox Art 

Matteo   Pardo   Art 

John  Fox  Poetry 

Wilbur  McMullen   Humor 

Ryan  J.  Counvilion  Manager 

Francis  Brady  Circulation 

L.  B.  Gremillion  and  J.  Tedesco  Assistant  Circulation 

Joseph  H.  Martin Advertising 

William  P.  Martin  Assistant  Advertising 

Edward  Armstrong Head  Reporter 

Reporters 

John  Fox  Daniel  J.  McCarthy       George  B.  Morris 

Francis  Kelly  Hubert  H.  Cazentre       William  G.  Hewes 

John  B.  Harvey  Harold  McGrath 
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THE  PORTIER  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

This  Society  is  named  in  memory  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  first 
Bishop  of  Mobile,  who  founded  the  College  in  1830.  The 
members  hold  weekly  meetings  at  which  they  engage  in 
literary  and  forensic  exercises.  They  also  stage  enter- 
tainments for  the  student  body  at  intervals  during  the 
year.  The  College  Debating  Team  is  chosen  from  this 
Society.  It  is  open  to  all  College  students.  Admittance 
to  membership  is  through  election  by  members. 

OFFICERS 

Stephen   A.    Zieman,    S.J . IVTbderator 

Yancey  D.  Lott,  Jr President 

Aloysius  J.  Craven  Vice-President 

William  P.  Martin Secretary- 
John  Curren Censor 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Spring  Hill  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  for- 
mer students,  and  takes  pride  in  their  achievements. 
The  College  has  been  greatly  helped  by  certain  organiza- 
tions formed  by  the  Alumni  in  different  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  recollections  of  their  college  days, 
and  working  for  the  interest  of  their  Alma  Mater.  These 
are: 

Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Georgia  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College 
New  Orleans  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Thibodaux  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Montgomery  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Washington  Spring  Hill  Club 
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Class  Organizations 

SENIOR    CLASS 

Harry  Graham  President 

JJohn  A.  Bandi,  Jr Vice-President 

Yancey  D.  Lott,  Jr Secretary 

William  P.   Martin  Treasurer 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Bernard  M.  Halloran   President 

Joseph  E.  Tedesco  Vice-President 

Lincoln  White  Secretary-Treasurer 

SOPHOMORE    CLASS 

Raymond   Kennedy   President 

William  J.  Reis Vice-President 

George  W.  Ryan  Secretary 

Leo  M.  Pierotti  Treasurer 

FRESHMAN    CLASS 

Daniel  J.  McCarthy  ^President 

John  A.  Donnelly  Vice-President 

Louis  Le  Due  .' Secretary 

Timothy    Dugas    Treasurer 


Ninety-Sixth 
Annual  Commencement 

OF 

Spring  Hill  College 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  3 
BATTLE  HOUSE  AUDITORIUM 

Mobile,  Alabama 

•  - 

PROGRAM 

Overture:     The  Golden  Sceptre  Schlepegrell 

College  Orchestra 

• 

Address  to  Graduates Frank  J.  Looney,  LL.D. 

• 

Violin  Duet:     The  Second  Symphony Dancla 

Cornelius  M.  Suffich  and  John  B.  Harvey 
Piano  Accompaniment,  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  Mus.D. 

• 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS 

• 

Violin  Solo:     VII  Concerto  de  Beriot 

Cornelius  M.   Suffich 
Piano  Accompaniment,  Prof.  A.  J.  Suffich,  Mus.D. 

• 

Valedictory Samuel  Everett  Burgoyne 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Joseph  Michael  Bowab    v  Fatrick  Earle  Hughes 

Samuel  Everett  Burgoyne  u  Norville  R.  Leigh  III 

Powell  Anna  Casey  ^  Francis  O'Neill  Looney 

James  Robert  Druhan    -—  Francis  Nugent  Provosty 

Patrick  Hugh  Rice,  Jr. 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Joseph  Sibley  Cirlot     -  William  Jackson  Crutcher 

William  Charles  Cole  Cornelius  Marion  Suffich 

Atlee  Steckler 
BACHELOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
Lester  Richard  Steckler 


PRIZES 


THE  BISHOP  O'SULLIVAN  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  donated  in  honor 
of  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  for  excel- 
lence in  Christian  Doctrine  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Francis  0.  Looney 

Next  in  Merit,  Edward  Day  Stewart. 

THE  HUTCHISON  MEDAL, 

Founded  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  E.E.,  Ph.D.,  for  the  best 
thesis  in  Philosophy. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Powell  A.  Casey. 
Next  in  merit,  James  R.  Druhan. 
• 

THE  MERILH  MEDAL,  founded  by  Edmund  H.  Merilh,  B.S.  '17, 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  best  English  essay. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Edward  Day  Stewart. 
Next  in  merit,  John  R.  Cowley,  Jr. 

• 

THE  JANNIN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  in  mem- 
ory of  Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.J.,  for  Excellence  in  Oratory. 
This  medal  was  not  awarded  in  1926. 

• 

THE     WALSH     MEMORIAL     MEDAL,     founded    in     memory     of 
William  A.  Walsh,  A.B.  '08,  for  Excellence  in  Elocution. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Bentley  B.  Byrnes. 
Next  in  merit,  Atlee  P.  Steckler. 

THE  O'CALLAGHAN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education, 
in  memory  of  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.D.,  for  the  best 
paper  in  Latin. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Edward  Day  Stewart. 
Next  in  merit,  Francis  0.  Looney. 
• 

THE  HOMER  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  for  the 
best  paper  in  Greek. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  James  A.  Carney,  Jr. 
Next  in  merit,  John  R.  Cowley,  Jr. 

• 

THE  MASTIN  MEDAL,  founded  by  William  M.  Mastin,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
for  the  best  paper  in  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Edward  Day  Stewart. 
Next  in  merit,  Harry  T.  Fleddermann. 
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PRIZES  (Continued) 


THE  DEPORTMENT  MEDAL, 

Founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  D.D.,  for  Excellent 
Deportment,  to  be  awarded  by  the  votes  of  the  students,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1926  by  Samuel  E.  Burgoyne. 

Next  in  merit,  Francis  0.  Looney. 


THE  MATT  RICE  SERVICE  MEDAL,  founded  by  the  Omicron 
Sigma  Fraternity,  in  memory  of  Matthew  P.  Rice,  A.B.  '19,  a 
founder  of  the  Fraternity  and  a  loyal  Springhillian,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  student,  who,  during  the  year,  has  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  College.  . 

This  medal  was  awarded  in  1926  to  Joseph  M.  Bowab. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE  ST.  IGNATIUS  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by  a  Friend  of 
Education.  This  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  board,  tui- 
tion and  lodging  during  his  course  of  four  years,  and  is  awarded 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 


THE  MARIE  REPARATRICE  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by  a  Friend 
of  the  College.  This  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  board, 
tuition  and  lodging  during  the  course,  and  is  awarded,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


CLASS  ROLL 

FRESHMAN 


Annan,  Armand 
Blaize,  Gabriel  Y. 
Bliss,  William  E. 
Bosarge,  Kenneth 
Bourg,  Otis 
Byrne,  Charles 
Byrne,  Paul  H. 
Cassidy,  John  H. 
Cazedessus,   Camille 
Cazentre,  Hubert  H. 
Christie,  Gerard 
Combel,  George 
DeJean,  William 
Donnelly,  John  A. 
Douville,  Robert 
Dugas,  Timothy 
Dyer,  Isadore 
Foster,  Henry 
Fox,  John 
Geary,  Leo 
Graham,  Robert 
Gramigna,  Victor 
Gremillion,   Cornelius  C. 
Glover,  Henry 
Glover,  Julian 
Ham,   George   S. 
Henderson,  Gerald  M. 
Heno,  James  P. 
Herman,  William  A.  Jr. 
Hopper,  Hugh  L„ 
Houston,  Harrj  J. 
Hughes,  Carl  C. 
Hughes,  Fred 
Jones,  Edward  L. 
Kelly,   J.   Francis 
Kelt,  George  F. 
Lawler,  John 


LeDuc,  Louis 
Levert,  John 
Louiselle,  Otis  J. 
Mire,  Oscar 
Morris,  George 
Murphy,  James  J. 
McCarthy,  Daniel  J. 
McDonnell,  Glennon  J. 
McGrath,  Edward  L. 
McGrath,  Harold  J. 
McPhillips,  John  J.  Jr. 
McRae,  Leroy  W. 
Novella,  Albert 
O'Connor,  Benson  J. 
Pardo,  Joseph 
Pardo,  Mateo 
Phillips,  Charles  E. 
Ponder,  John  H. 
Pugh,  John 
Richter,  Louis  R. 
Riddick,  Jeff  S. 
Roper,   John 
Roy,  Tesca  R. 
Segerblom,  Carl 
Schneider,  Earl  E. 
Scheuermann,  John  W. 
Segerblom,  Carl 
Sterkx,   Charles 
Thrasher,  Thomas 
Tonsmeire,  Sidney  A. 
Vega,  Benjamin  C. 
Watson,  Arthur 
Weiss,  Calma 
Wilcox,  George 
Youd,  Joseph 
Young,  Richard 
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SOPHOMORE 


Arends,  John 
Armstrong,  Edward  S. 
Bagot,  Eugene  F.  Jr. 
Berdon,  August  W. 
Buck,  William  A. 
Byrnes,  Behtley 
Bradley,  Bruce 
Cassidy,  Michael  J. 
Carriere,  Emile 
Coco,  Lawrence  M. 
Cole,   Avery 
Collins,  Bernard 
Conroy,  Paul 
Couvillion,  Ryan  J. 
Cronin,  John 
Curren,   John 
Delmas,  Milton 
Ducote,  Gerard  J. 
Dukate,  William  K. 
Flautt,   John  A. 
Fleddermann,  Harry 
Frisch,  Fred 
Gambel,  Charles  L. 
Gilmore,   Allen    C. 
Gonzalez,  Manuel  F. 
Gremillion,  Leon  B. 
Hanlein,  Edward  David 
Hargrove,   Sidney  L. 
Hewes,  William  G. 


Hughes,  John  A. 
Kennedy,  Raymond 
Kent,  Earl 
Leake,  James  R. 
Lurry,  Hugh  T. 
Martin,  Joseph  H. 
Mayo,  Lawrence 
Meyer,  Bernard  S. 
Morrill,  George  P. 
Morrill,  Justin  S. 
Mullvain,  Francis  B. 
McCormack,  William  D. 
McDonough,  Patrick  A. 
McMullen,  Wilbur  J. 
Petrovits,   Stephen  J. 
Pierotti,  Leo  F. 
Plauche,  Kearn 
Rice,  Albert 
Roach,  Fred 
Ries,  William  J. 
Roussel,  Ferrel  F. 
Ryan,  George  W. 
Ryan,  Jerome  L. 
Schwartz,  Max  H. 
Shepard,  Heberdon 
Smart,  Gordon  J. 
Steward,  Edward  D. 
Wilcox,  Elmer   S. 
Wilson,  LeRoy 


JUNIOR 


Athey,  Leon 
Bradley,  Harold 
Brady,  Francis 
Coco,  Lysso 
Franklin,   Hugh  C. 
Halloran,  Bernard  M. 
Harvey,  John  B. 
Hayes,   Arthur   H. 
Hertzog,  Ambrose 
Grill,  John  D. 
Impastato,  Samuel 
Matthews,  Van  A. 


McEvoy,  Hugh  J. 
Neuhoff,   Lorenz  Jr. 
Novel,  Charles  J. 
Ollinger,  Ellis 
Roy,  Mark  J. 
Schmidt,  Harry  J. 
Stroecker,  Arnold 
Sullivan,  Joseph 
Tedesco,  Joseph  E. 
Unruh,  George  W. 
White,  Lincoln 
Wilkins,  Harry  T. 
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SENIOR 


Bandi,  John  A.  Jr. 
Barbin,  Aristide 
Byrnes,  Leo 
Carter,  John 
Cowley,  John  R.  Jr. 
Craven,  Aloysius 
Ford,  Thomas 
Graham,  Harry  M. 
Greenwood,  V.  Donnell 
Greenwood,  C.  Richard 


Herpin,  Emile  Jr. 
Kling,  Marion 
Looney,  Fred 
Lott,  Yancey  D.  Jr. 
Lyons,  Joseph  S. 
Luckett,  Winter  B. 
Martin,  William  P. 
Murphy,  Clarence  J. 
McDonnell,  Harry 


\ 


Register  of  Students 


*<Annan,  Armand I P.D. 

•^ands,  John  F JI B.C.S. 

^-Armstrong,  Edward  S Ill A.B.    . 

\Athey,  Leon  Ill B.C.S. 

tBagot,  Eugene  F. II A.B. 

uBandi,  John  A.  Jr IV; B.S.  .. 

tfiarbin,  Aristide  D IV B.S.  .. 

d£erdon,  August  W II B.C.S. 

Blaize,  Gabriel  Y I ....B.C.S. 

A^liss,  William  E I P.E.   . 

LBosarge,  Kenneth  I. B.S.  ... 

IBourg,   Otis  J r I. P.M.  .. 

Bradley,  Bruce  I B.C.S. 

'-Bradley,  Harold  Ill B.C.S. 

&rady,  Francis  B III. A.B.  .. 

HSuck,  William  A II ,...P.L.  ... 

Byrne,  Charles  A.  Jr I A.B.  .. 

Byrne,  Paul  H I B.C.S. 

Byrnes,  Bentley II A.B.  ... 

^Byrnes,  Leo  M IV A.B.    . 

I0arter,  John  H IV. B.S.  ... 

^Carriere,  Emile  B II. B.S.   .. 

p^assidy,  John  H + I B.C.S. 

Cassidy,  Michael  J II B.S.    .. 

Cazedessus,  Camile  E I P.L.   ... 

Cazentre,  Hubert  H I.... P.E.  ... 

Christie,  Gerard I P.M.    . 

Coco,  Lysso  A Ill B.C.S. 

l«€?oco,  Lawrence  M II B.C.S. 

M2ole,  Avery  II B.C.S. 

Collins,  Bernard  II B.C.S. 

\jCombel,   George   I B.C.S. 

U^onroy,  Paul  II P.E.    .. 

wCbuvillion,  Ryan  J II B.S.  ... 

[Cowley,  John  R.  Jr IV A.B.    .. 

Craven,  Aloysius  IV. A.B.  ... 

ICrpnin,  John  A II B.S.    ... 

^Turren,  John  G II. A.B.  ... 

Delmas,  Milton  A II B.C.S. 

Dejean,  William  .1 B.C.S. 


Alabama 

Missouri 

....Georgia 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Texas 

....Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

.Florida 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

.Massachusetts 
Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 
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''Donnelly,  John  A I B.S.  .. 

"<«Douville,  Robert  R I B.C.S. 

Ducote,   Gerard   J II A.B.  .. 

yDugas,  Timothy I B.C.S. 

Dukate,  William  K II B.S.   . 

Dwyer,  Isadore  I P.M.  .. 


Florida 

Alabama 

....Louisiana 
...Louisiana 
..Mississippi 
...Louisiana 


■Flautt,  John  A II B.S.   . 

•Fleddermann,  Harry  T II B.S.  .. 

-Ford,  Thomas  A IV B.C.S. 

Foster,  Henry  W I B.C.S. 

Fox,  John  P.  Jr I A.B. 

Franklin,  Hugh  C Ill A.B. 

Frisch,  Fred.  II B.S.  .. 


Gambel,   Charles  M II. 

Geary,  Leo  P I. 

Glimore,  Allen  C II. 

.  Glover,  Henry  B I. 

Glover,  Julian  J I.. 

Gonzalez,  Manuel  F II.. 

Graham,  Harry  M IV.. 

Graham,   Robert  F I. 

.  Gramigna,  Victor  R I.. 

^Greenwood,   Donnell  IV  . 

Greenwood,    C.    Richard IV  . 

<iremillion,  Cornelius  C. I . 

■Gremillion,  Leon  B.  Jr ..II.. 

i  Halloran,  Bernard  M III.. 

Hanlein,  Edward  D II.. 

Ham,  George  S I.. 

Hargrove,  Sidney  L II.. 

Harvey,  John  B III.. 

^Hayes,  Arthur  H III.. 

Henderson,  Gerald  M I.. 

Heno,  James  P.  ..._.. I.. 

•Hermann,  William  A.  Jr  I.. 

iHerpin,  J.  Emile,  Jr IV  . 

Hertzog,  Ambrose  J Ill .. 

tflewes,  William  G II.. 

Hopper,  Hugh  L.  Jr I.. 

'Houston,  Harry  Jr I.. 

iHughes,  Carl  C I... 

Hughes,  Fred  0 1... 

Hughes,  John  A.  Jr II.. 


..B.S.  .. 
..P.M. 
..B.C.S. 
..A.B. 
..P.E.  .. 
..P.L.  .. 
..A.B.  .. 
..B.C.S. 
..P.E.  .. 
.B.S.  ... 
.B.S.  ... 
.B.S.  .. 
..B.C.S. 

.B.C.S. 
.B.C.S. 
.P.E.  ... 
.B.C.S. 
..A.B. 
..B.C.S. 
.B.C.S. 
.B.S.  ... 
.B.C.S. 
B.C.S. 
.B.S.  ... 
.A.B.  .. 
.B.C.S. 
.P.M.    .. 

B.S 

B.S 

.B.C.S. 


..Mississippi 

Cuba 

Alabama 

..Mississippi 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

...Louisiana 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Florida 

Florida 

...Louisiana 
...Louisiana 

Florida 

....Alabama 
....Alabama 
...Louisiana 
...Louisiana 

..Tennessee 
....Alabama 
...Louisiana 
....Alabama 
..Louisiana 

Missouri 

....Alabama 
...Louisiana 

Georgia 

....Alabama 
...Louisiana 
.Mississippi 
....Alabama 
...Alabama 
...Alabama 
...Alabama 
....Alabama 


-lmpastato,  Samuel Ill 

^Tories,  Edward  L I. 


B.C.S. 
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.Louisiana 


.P.E Alabama 


Kelt,  George  F I B.C.S. 

Kelly,  J.  Francis  , I B.S.    . 

^  #fennedy,  Raymond  E II B.C.S. 

c^v^qnt,  Earle  H II P.M.  .. 

SPHing,  Marion IV A.B. 

Lawler,   John   Ed I ,...A.B. 

Leake,   James   R h IT- B.C.S. 

LeDuc,  John  L I B.C.S. 

uLevert,  John  B „ I P.E.   . 

\£bng,  B.  J IX B.S.    . 

-Looney,  Fred.  L IV..., A.B. 

Xott,  Yancey  D.  Jr IV A.B.  .. 

PLouisell,  Cyril  J I B.C.S. 

Luckett,  Winter  B IV  A.B.    . 

Lurry,  Hugh  T II  ^ B.C.S. 

iLyons,  Joseph  S IV B.S.   .. 

LMartin,  Joseph  H II B.C.S. 

iMartin,  William  P IV A.B.    . 

^Matthews,   Van  A II P.L.  ... 

^Mayo,  Lawrence  II A.B.  . 

Meyer,  Barnard  S.  ..., II B.C.S. 

tMire,  Oscar  T I.. B.C.S. 

Morrill,  George  P II P.L.  ... 

'Morrill,  Justin  S II B.S.  ... 

*Mforriss,   George   B .1. P.E.  .. 

Mulvain,  Francis  B. II P.L.    .. 

Murphy,  Clarence  J IV B.S.    . 

Murphy,  James  J.  Jr I P.M.  .. 


Louisiana 

Georgia 

.Massachusetts 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

... Georgia 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Florida 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Texas 


^McCarthy,  Daniel  J I A.B.    . 

^cCormack,  William  D I B.C.S. 

^McDonnell,   Glennon  J I B.S.    . 

^McDonnell,  Harry  IV A.B.    . 

IMeDonough,  Patrick  A II B.C.S. 

JMcEvoy,  Hugh  J Ill B.C.S. 

McGrath,  Edward  L I B.C.S. 

t-McGrath,  Harold  J I A.B.    . 

-McMullen,  Wilbur  D .,...11 P.E.  .. 

HStcPhillips,  John  J.  Jr I B.C.S. 

LMcRae,  Leroy  W I B.C.S. 


Georgia 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

....Alabama 

Alabama 

...Louisiana 

Alabama 

....Alabama 
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*Neuhoff,    Lorenz   Jr Ill B.C.S. 

Novel,   Charles  J Ill B.S.  . 

Novella,  Albert  G ► I RE.  . 


....Tennessee 
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General    Information 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

Spring  Hill  College  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher  education  estab- 
lished in  the  South.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1830  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Mobile.  Six  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  in- 
corporated it  as  a  college  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  university;  and  in  the  year  1840,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI,  empowered  it  to  grant  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology. 

In  1847  the  management  of  the  College  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  members  have  ever 
since  endeavored  to  make  it  a  center  of  liberal  culture 
and  education.  The  year  1905  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  or  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  College. 

The  work  of  the  College,  begun  almost  a  century 
ago,  has  continued  uninterruptedly.  During  the  course 
of  its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  achieved  prominence  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness circles  throughout  the  South. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  elevation 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  in  Mobile's 
most  beautiful  residence  district.  From  the  Bay  of  Mo- 
bile, which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which 
renders  its  location  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  Artis- 
tically laid  out  grounds  adorned  with  numerous  walks 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, a  deer  park,  a  beautiful  lake  and  other  natural  at- 
tractions cause  Spring  Hill  to  be  unanimously  pronounced 
by  tourists  from  all  over  the  country  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  college  sites  in  the'  United  States. 
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Owing  to  its  altitude  and  to  the  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for  health 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  very  eminent  physicians,  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  American  colleges,  have  declared  it 
pre-eminently  desirable  for  students  on  account  of  its 
climatic  advantages  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
Mobile  show  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  there  is  an 
average  of  only  ninety-five  cloudy  days  a  year;  and  most 
of  these  were  only  partially  cloudy.  Besides,  the  temper- 
ature is  most  equable ;  figures  for  the  school  year  during 
the  last  ten  years  showing  that  the  City  of  Mobile  enjoys 
an  average  of  62.7  degrees.  Outdoor  exercise  continues 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
the  end. 

GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS 

Spring  Hill  owns  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Part  of  this  is  devoted  to  farming,  part  to  the  raising  of 
timber,  while  the  remainder  affords  ample  room  for 
buildings  and  athletic  fields.  Fresh  milk  and  vegetables 
are  supplied  at  all  times  by  the  College  dairy  and  truck 
farm.  The  buildings  number  five:  the  Main  Building, 
Mobile  Hall,  Yenni  Hall,  the  Infirmary,  and  the  Chapel. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  three  stories  high.  Its  central  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  offices.  From 
the  third  gallery  of  this  building  one  may  get  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  pine- 
clad  hills,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  distance. 

MOBILE  HALL,  which  was  dedicated  November  6, 
1927,  is  a  splendid  dormitory  building,  with  rooms  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  utility  and  com- 
fort.    Each  one  is  large  and  airy,  and  provided  with  its 
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own  clothes  press,  toilet  and  hot  and  cold  shower.     In 
this  building  is  a  billiard  room  and  a  lounging  room. 

YENNI  HALL,  erected  and  named  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Yenni,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Spring  Hill  for  over  fifty  years,  and  author  of  Yenni's 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Science. 
Here  are  installed  the  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology 
Lecture  rooms  and  Laboratories,  and  the  Seismographic 
Station,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  South. 

THE  INFIRMARY  BUILDING  is  separated  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness.  It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  phar- 
macy, and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  of  Mobile, 
who  visits  the  College  at  frequent  intervals. 

THE  CHAPEL  occupies  the  center  of  the  architec- 
tural group,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
concrete  galleries.  It  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure,  which 
is  generally  considered  the  most  perfect  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

Spring  Hill  has  several  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
space  for  more.  One,  in  particular,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
It  is  called  Maxon  Field,  after  a  former  coach  of  the 
College — a  stretch  divided  in  half  by  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  aged  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  stately  pines.  Here  the 
intra-mural  baseball  leagues  hold  forth,  several  teams 
being  able  to  play  at  the  same  time.  A  part  of  this  field 
is  also  devoted  to  golf.  A  nine-hole  course  is  maintained, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  engage  in  this  fascinating  sport. 

CURRICULUM 

The  purpose  of  Spring  Hill  College  is  to  educate  in 
the  fullest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop  thoroughly  and  har- 
moniously the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.    It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
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development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students 
and  the  measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community;  and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training 
of  both  mind  and  heart  which  will  make  for  this  develop- 
ment and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just  interpretation 
and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  students,  the  insti- 
tution aims  at  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  at  opening  the  mind  to  a  generous 
share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  studies 
are  chosen  each  for  its  distinct  educational  value  and  as 
a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely  adjusted  system.  The 
studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

Spring  Hill  offers  four  years  of  under-graduate  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce. Two-year  courses  are  also  given  in  Commercial 
subjects,  Engineering,  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Pharmacy  and  Pre-Legal  work. 

The  courses  leading  to  degrees  embrace  instruction 
in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  College 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of 
view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions 
or  other  stations  of  life. 

The  two-year  courses  are  designed  for  those  students 
who  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  a  regular  Arts  or 
Science  course. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  the  College  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  organization 
which  from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education 
of  youth.  It  conducts  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  its  various  institutions. 

The  principles  of  education  which  have  made  the 
Jesuits  successful  in  educational  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  are  followed  at  Spring  Hill  as  in  every 
Jesuit  institution,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prom- 
inent Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  at- 
tended up  to  the  present  day  with  unfailing  results. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon 
the  very  nature  of  man's  mental  process,  it  secures  on  the 
one  hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thor- 
oughness, while  on  the  other,  it  is  elastic,  and  makes  lib- 
eral allowances  for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  While  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
that  is  unquestionably  valuable  in  the  older  learning,  it 
adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  results  of  modern  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral, and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  admittedly 
in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended  long 
ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.  * 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  com- 
plete sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of 
all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more 
than  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  though  it  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  any  recognized  system  of  education,  is 


*Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject  a<re  referred 
to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.J.  (Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903),  and 
to   the   numerous    documents   therein   cited. 
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only  a  secondary  result  of  education  itself.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education  which  has  for  its  end  culture, 
and  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  only  such  means  be  chosen  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose 
of  education  itself.  A  student  cannot  be  forced,  within 
the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and  with  his  imma- 
ture faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge  has 
been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximate- 
ly to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or 
profession,  but  to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and 
rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope  success- 
fully even  with  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  life.  While 
affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insular- 
ity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  students  who  have  not 
brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training 
given  by  a  systematic  college  course.  These  studies,  there- 
fore, are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  unfold- 
ing of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he 
is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  system  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  comple- 
mentary instruments  of  education  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  cannot  be  supplied.  The  specific  training 
given  by  one  cannot  be  applied  by  another.  The  best 
educators  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to  realize 
more   fully   than    ever  before  that  prescribed  curricula, 
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embracing  well  chosen  and  co-ordinate  studies,  afford 
the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view 
of  the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  unfold  the  interdependence  and  laws  of 
the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  edu- 
cation has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of 
honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the  deductive 
and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and  History 
effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of  spirit 
to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement  the 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Languages  especially  calls  for 
delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for 
a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  men- 
tal development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on 
life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing 
young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself 
with  vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the 
history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  re- 
viewing the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway 
for  a  time  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded.  It  must 
do  more  than  this.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified  com- 
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plete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on 
some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened, 
the  value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulner* 
able  points  of  error  are  readily  detected,  and  truth  comes 
forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education  under- 
stood as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  has  of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in 
human  life.  While  conceding  the  effects  of  education  in 
energizing  and  refining  the  student's  imagination,  taste, 
understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always 
held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of 
themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can 
purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound 
judgment,  of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and 
manly  conscience.  It  maintains  that,  to  be  effective, 
morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  un- 
derlying base,  the  vital  force,  supporting  and  animating 
the  whole  organic  structure  of  education.  It  must  suffuse 
with  its  light  all  that  is  read,  illuminating  what  is  noble 
and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  the  purpose 
of  Jesuit  teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the 
whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of 
science,  professional  and  special,  as  well  as  for  the  up- 
building of  moral  life,  civil  and  religious. 
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MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS   TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training,  the  College  aims 
at  building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  ful- 
filment of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
operate  for  this  fulfilment;  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis 
of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses, 
and  all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  exercises  of  public  prayer.  The  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exercises,  to  make 
an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month. 
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Administration 

TERMS  AND  VACATION 

The  school  year  begins  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  year  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters  or  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  first  semester  ends  during  the  last  week  of  January. 
The  second  begins  immediately  thereafter,  without  mid- 
year holidays,  and  ends  with  the  closing  of  school  in 
June.  There  is  a  vacation  of  about  two  weeks  at  Christ- 
mas, but  none  at  Easter. 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  every  lecture 
scheduled  for  his  class,  and  all  study  periods,  and  unau- 
thorized absence  even  from  one  class  exercise  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  in  good 
standing,  and  lower  his  monthly  mark  in  the  subject 
treated  during  his  absence.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
lost  if  the  record  for  attendance  is  less  than  85  per  cent. 
In  case  of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  the  like, 
this  rule  may  be  modified,  but  in  any  case  all  class  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Attendance  is  counted  from  the  day  of  registration, 
and  continues  until  the  last  exercise  of  each  semester. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  parents  see  that  their  boys 
report  at  school  on  the  appointed  day  and  remain  until 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  term,  and  permission  to  leave  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  day  for  the  Christmas  holidays  or  for 
the  summer  vacation,  should  not  be  asked  by  parents, 
and  will  not  be  granted  except  for  very  serious  reasons. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial absence,  and  three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded  as 
one  absence. 
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DISCIPLINE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  employed  by  the 
College  includes,  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  formation  of  character.  For  this  reason,  the  disci- 
pline, while  considerate,  is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially 
when  the  good  of  the  student  body  and  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College,  nevertheless, 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without 
which  the  desired  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College  regulations, 
serious  application  to  study  and  blameless  conduct  will 
be  insisted  upon;  and  honor,  fair-dealing,  self-restraint 
and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any  serious  breach 
of  College  discipline,  repeated  violation  of  regulations, 
neglect  of  studies,  the  possession  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  other  offenses  against  morals  or  discipline 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  the  College,  render  the  offender  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time 
a  student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  of  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
college  life.  Dismissal  may  be  made  without  specific 
charges,  and,  in  rare  cases,  perhaps  on  grounds  that  seem 
insufficient  to  students  or  parents.  The  College  holds 
itself,  in  such  cases,  to  be  the  more  capable  judge  of  what 
affects  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student 
body.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  condi- 
tion should  not  apply  for  admission. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.    Besides,  there  are  written  monthly  tests. 
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The  semester  examination,  together  with  the  average  of 
the  months  preceding,  determine  the  standing  of  a  pupil 
for  the  semester.  The  average  of  the  two  semesters  gives 
his  standing  for  the  year.  The  results  of  all  examinations 
and  tests  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  pupil, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  misses  a  month- 
ly test  or  an  examination  in  any  subject,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  up.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  student,  and  his  record  will 
show  zero  until  such  test  or  examination  is  taken. 

Seventy  percent  is  required  for  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject. Sixty  to  sixty-nine  constitutes  a  "condition,"  less 
than  sixty,  a  "failure." 

Conditions  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests,  and  other  assigned  work,  as  well 
as  the  examinations.  A  condition  due  either  to  failure  in 
a  monthly  test  or  in  a  semester  examination  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  supplementary  test  or  examination.  The 
supplementary  tests  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Professor.  The  supplementary  examinations  are 
held,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester.  They  may 
be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified,  and  may  not  be  de- 
ferred except  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  For 
each  subject  a  fee  is  charged,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Removal  of  conditions  by  ex- 
aminations shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the 
regular  and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  to  complete  assigned  work 
may  be  removed  by  making  up  the  required  work. 
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A  failure  may  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the 
class.  Those  who  fail  in  three  prescribed  courses  during 
a  semester  will  be  dropped  from  the  College. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Students  wishing  transcript  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  should  make  early  and  seasonable  application 
for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  dur- 
ing the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  10  to  25,  January  25  to  February  5,  and  June 
1  to  15. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. The  first  semester  begins  about  the  second  week  of 
September;  the  second,  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

REGUAR  CHARGES    (Per  Semester) 


a.     For  Boarders 
Basic  Fee  $340.00 

Includes  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Laundry,  Medical, 
Athletic  and  Library  Fees. 

A  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  required  to 
cover  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  cleaning,  pressing  and 
mending  of  clothes  and  to  provide  for  spending  money, 
entertainments  and  incidentals. 

b.     For  Day  Students 

Tuition    $75.00 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees $15.00 
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EXPENSES  INCURRED  BY  SOME  STUDENTS 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  the 
first  year  only;  and  a  graduation  fee  of  fifteen  dollars, 
payable  the  last  semester  before  graduation.  Those  who 
study  Sciences  are  charged  a  Laboratory  fee.  For  Chem- 
istry, this  fee  is  five  dollars  each  semester;  for  Physics 
and  Biology,  seven  dollars  and  a  half  each,  per  semester. 
For  conditioned  examinations  taken  on  assigned  days,  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  to  be  paid  before  the  exami- 
nation is  taken;  for  conditioned  examinations  taken  on 
other  than  assigned  days,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged. 
The  fee  for  a  detailed  transcript  of  record  is  one  dollar. 
There  is  a  charge  of  fifty  dollars  per  semester  for  those 
who  take  music  lessons ;  twenty-five  dollars  for  drawing, 
except  when  it  is  part  of  the  student's  regular  course ;  and 
twenty  dollars  each  for  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made  before  a  room 
is  considered  reserved.  This  amount  will  be  held  as  se- 
curity against  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 

TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  namely,  in  September  and  February. 

A  refund  will  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  grievous 
sickness,  necessitating  absence  from  the  College  for  a 
period  exceeding  a  month,  and  this  only  for  board  and 
lodging.  Late  attendance,  dismissal  and  withdrawal 
being  serious  inconveniences  to  the  College,  contracts  are 
made  for  semesters,  and  not  for  shorter  periods. 

When  parents  desire  the  College  to  pay  for  clothing, 
traveling,  dentistry,  etc.,  they  should  either  make  the  ini- 
tial deposit  large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses,  or  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  required  for  such 
purposes. 
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No  advance  will  be  made  beyond  this  deposit. 

Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  College 
at  the  expense  of  parents. 

The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  books,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  or  any  other  articles  left  by  any  student 
when  departing  from  the  College ;  much  less  for  the  loss 
of  books,  clothing,  jewelry  or  money  while  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  owner  during  the  school  year. 

The  laundry  furnished  by  the  College  is  two  changes 
a  week.  More  than  this  allowance  will  be  charged  at 
current  prices. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  examination  until  all 
indebtedness  to  the  College  is  settled. 
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Admission 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Academic  preparation,,  as  secured  by  the  completion 
of  four  years  of  a  standard  high  school  is  essential  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  College.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  makes  it  but  too  appar- 
ent that  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of  preparation; 
and  many  applicants  who  have  had  good  school  oppor- 
tunities are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language.  A  thorough  working 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  subjects  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on  success- 
fully the  prescribed  work  of  the  College,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  applicant  himself  to  admit  him  to 
College  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation.  The 
College  classes  begin  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
high  school  leaves  off,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  after 
entering  College  to  make  up  those  deficiencies  which  a 
student  may  have  incurred  in  his  preparation. 

TESTIMONIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

CREDENTIALS 

The  College  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the 
secondary  school  course  presented  by  a  student  for  ad- 
mission should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curricu- 
lum to  which  he  seeks  admission;  in  other  words,  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Freshman  year  must  present 
fifteen  units  in  acceptable  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject,  constituting  approximately 
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a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  This  definition  of  a  unit 
takes  the  four-year  high  school  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or 
five  periods  a  week. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on  presentation 
of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high  school 
last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  College. 

PRESCRIBED  UNITS  FOR  REGULAR  COURSES 

FOR  THE  A.  B.  COURSE 

English    3   units  Greek* 2  units 

Mathematics  3   units  History    1  unit 

Latin   4  units  Science    1  unit 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  COURSE 

English    , 3  units  History    1   unit 

Mathematics   „:.'.  3   units  Science    '. 1   unit 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recog- 
nized high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any 
vocational  or  commercial  subject  counted  toward  grad- 
uation by  an  accredited  or  recognized  high  school,  and 
this  only  in  the  Pre-Medical,  Engineering  or  Commercial 
Science  Course. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  by 
examination. 

*  Provision  is  made  for  those  who  have  not  the  prescribed  units  in  Greek. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  by  certificate  is  granted  applicants  from 
all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  other 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Southern  Association. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case,  may  be  made  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  Principal  or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  school, 
and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Principal  will  not  recommend  all  grad- 
uates, but  only  those  whose  ability,  application  and  schol- 
arship are  such  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  success  in  College. 

ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  by  cer- 
tificate must  take  examinations  in  the  required  entrance 
units.  These  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  classes. 

ADMISSION   TO   ADVANCED   STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  standard  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  the  credits  of  the  institution  are  acceptable 
and  sufficient  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  in  the  corresponding  classes  at  Spring  Hill. 

Such  candidates  should  present  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration : 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specifications  of  courses,  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades. 
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3.  An  official  certified  statement  of  college  en- 
trance credits,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in 
weeks,  the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises 
each  week,  the  length  of  recitation  periods,  and  the  mark 
earned. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  after  the  first  semester  of  the 
Senior  year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  and  earnest  students,  who  either  are  lacking 
in  the  required  units  or  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies 
without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  to  such  course  of  their  own  choice 
as  they  seem  qualified  to  take.  The  work  done  by  these 
students  cannot  be  counted  later  on  toward  a  degree  at 
Spring  Hill  unless  all  entrance  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

DEFINITION  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the 
amount  of  preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named: 

ENGLISH 

RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION 

The  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Rhetoric 
as  set  forth  in  Brook's,  Scott-Denny  or  an  equivalent.  Entrance 
examinations  in  composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  spelling  must  be  correct,  the  sentences 
well  constructed.  The  writer  must  show  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  ability  to  construct  well-ordered  paragraphs. 

LITERATURE 
(a)      For  Reading: 

Cooper,  "The  Spy,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans";  Stevenson, 
"Treasure  Island";  Poe,  "Poems  and  Tales";  Scott,  "The  Talisman"; 
Longfellow,  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn";  Be  Quincey,  "Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe";  Elliot,  "Silas  Marner";  Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar"; 
Pope,  "Essay  on  Criticism";  Tennyson,  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
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(b)      For  Study: 

Dickens,  "Christmas  Stories";  Irving,  "Sketch  Book";  Haw- 
thorne, "Twice-Told  Tales";  Scott,  "Ivanhoe";  Whittier,  "Snow- 
bound"; and  other  poems;  Addison,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers"; 
Washington,  "Farewell  Address";  Webster,  "Bunker  Hill  Oration"; 
Dickens,  "David  Copperfield";  Lowell,  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal";  and 
other  poems;  Lamb,  "Essays  of  Elia";  Macaulay,  "Essay  on  John- 
son"; Garraghan,  "Prose  Types  in  Newman";  Newman,  "Dream  of 
Gerontius";  Shakespeare,  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  form  of  each  work  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principal  allusions  will  be  required,  together 
with  the  literary  qualities,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, a  biographical  outline  of  the  authors  and  an  account  of  their 
works.  (Three  Units) 

LATIN 

(a)  Grammar,  Easy  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  inflection;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences 
in  indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation  into  easy 
Latin  of  detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on 
Caesar  and  Cicero.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Caesar,   Grammar  and  Composition. 

Any  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  accompanying 
work  in  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Grammar,  with  prose  composition  and  translation  of  any  six 
orations  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalents;  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius, 
Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.         (One  Unit) 

(d)  Virgil,   Prose   Composition,   and  Prosody. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  so  much  prosody  as  re- 
lates to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Equivalent  work  in  Nepos,  Sallust  and  other  Latin  Authors  may 
be  offered  in  place  of  (b)  or  (c) ;  and  in  Ovid  in  place  of  (d). 
In  connection  with  all  the  reading  there  should  be  constant  practice 
in   sight   translation    and   prose    composition. 

GREEK 
(a)      Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  common  form,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and  the  general 
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grammatical  principles  of  Greek  prose.  Translation  into  Greek  of 
detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on  the 
Anabasis.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Xenophon,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  with  accompanying  grammar  and 
prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Homer,  Composition  and  Prosody. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (Omitting  II  494-end)  and  the 
Homeric  constructions,  forms  and  Prosody.  (One  Unit) 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  Greek  there  should  be  con- 
stant practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose  composition. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  other  rudiments  of  grammar;  abun- 
dant easy  exercises  in  composition;  and  the  translation  of  100  pages 
of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,  Composition  (continued),  and,  Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above 
with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length 
of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  350  additional  pages  of  Mod- 
ern French  prose  should  be  read,  with  constant  drill  in  grammar,  and 
practice  in  dictation  and  conversation,  and  daily  oral  exercises  in 
French   composition. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in 
pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  abundant 
easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  reading 
of  at  least  fifty  pages  of  elementary  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,  Composition   (continued),  and  Translation. 
The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 

with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of 
periods.  There  should  be  constant  drill  in  grammar,  constant  prac- 
tice in  dictation  and  conversation,  weekly  exercises  in  German  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  200  pages  of  German.      (One  Unit) 
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SPANISH 

(a)      Grammar,    Composition,   and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with 
abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and 
the  translation  of  100  pages  of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)     Grammar,  Composition (   continued),  and  Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  300 
pages  of  Modern  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  should  be  read  with 
continued  drill  in  grammar,  and  constant  practice  in  dictation,  con- 
versation, daily  oral  exercises  in  rendering  English  into  Spanish,  and 
written  exercises  in  Spanish  composition.  (One  Unit) 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — To  Quadratic  Equations. 

The  four  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations, 
both  numeral  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties; problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers; 
exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.         (One  Unit) 

(b)  Algebra — Quadratic  Equations,  Binomial  Theorem,  and 
Progressions. 

Quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progres- 
sions as  usually  found  in  works  on  high  school  Algebra.  (One  Unit, 
if  a  full  year  has  been  devoted  to  it). 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  in- 
cluding the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilineal  figures;  the  circle 
and  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  poly- 
gons, and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  original 
exercises.  Applications  to  the  measurement  of  lines  and  plane 
surfaces.  (One  Unit) 
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(d)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  in- 
cluding the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurements  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere 
and  spherical  triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

(Half  Unit) 

(e)  Trigonometry. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as 
ratios;  circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  for- 
mulae. Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  simple  character. 
Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  without  the  introduction  of  work  in- 
yolving  infinite  series.  The  solutions  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
and  practical  applications.  (Half  Unit) 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  an 
accurate  text-book  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods  and 
events,  and,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  memory. 

(a)  Ancient  History. 

Comprising  Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Roman  History  to  800  A.D.,  with  due  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  life,  literature  and  art.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Mediaeval   and   Modern    History. 

From  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(One  Unit) 

(c)  English   History. 

With  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 

(d)  American   History. 

With  special  stress  upon  the  national  period,  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. (One  Unit) 

SCIENCES 
(a)      Physics. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Note-books  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  certi- 
fied by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

(One  Unit) 
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(b)  Chemistry. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  theories  of  Chemistry,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds.  Laboratory  note-books  must  be  presented  at  en- 
trance. (One  Unit) 

(c)  Zoology. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Zoology  as  presented  in  the  text-books 
of  Linville  and  Kelly,  Jordan  or  Kellogg  or  the  equivalent.  Lab- 
oratory note-books  must  be  presented.  (One  Unit) 

(d)  Botany. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Botany  as  presented  in  Bergen,  Atkin- 
son   or   Coulter.      Laboratory   note-book   must   be   presented. 

(One  Unit) 

(e)  General    Biology. 

A  combined  course  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  physiology,  extend- 
ing through  the  year,  as  presented  in  Hunter's  "Essentials  of  Bi- 
ology," or  an  equivalent  text.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  pre- 
sented. (One  Unit) 

(f)  Physical  Geography. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Physical  Geography  as  treated  in  the 
text-book  of  Tarr,  Davis  or  Dryer,  with  training  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  field.  Laboratory  note-books  must  be  presented  at  time  of 
entrance.  (One  Unit) 
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Degrees 


The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four- 
year  courses  enjoined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  candidates 
for  these  degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(a)  AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  grade  of  70-80. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  minor,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

3.  Free-electives,  which  afford  opportunity  for  broader  cul- 
ture or  for  greater  specialization,  as  the  student  may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

5.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected  to  be  conferred. 

6.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  any  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  Grade  70-80  or 
over. 

7.  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  should  file  their  application  and  pre- 
sent all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing  the 
amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lec- 
ture, recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per  week,  for 
one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  is  sixteen  hours 
per  week.  No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  such  registration  is 
not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence.     For 
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all  others,  eighteen  hours  constitute  normal  work.  No  candidate  for 
a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of 
work. 


(b)  QUALITY  OF  WORK 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is  de- 
termined by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  monthly- 
work  as  stated  above. 

The  percentage  system  is  used  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent 
being  required  for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which 
are  given  upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent 
or  more,  Quality  points  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality  of  work 
done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one  Quality  credit  for 
each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94  gives  him  two  Quality 
credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and  a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives 
him  three  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits 
are  computed  from  the  year  grade  of  the  student. 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors, 
but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures  or 
any  other  exercises,  that  have  been  or  may  be  equipped  and  required 
by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  course  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

The  various  subjects  of  instructions  are  divided  into  four 
groups,  as  follows: 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

English 

Economics 

Astronomy 

Accounting 

French 

History 

Biology 

Business  Law 

German 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Finance 

Greek 

Political    Science 

Geology 

Commerce  and 

Latin 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

Trade 

Spanish 

Education 

Physics 

Economics 

N.  B. — For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  major  study  must 
be  selected  from  Group  I  or  Group  II.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  major  study  must  be  selected  from  Group  III.  For 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  the  major  study 
must  be  selected  from  Group  IV. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SEQUENCE 

There  must  be  completed  a  Major  Sequence  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  some  subject  (or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Professor 
concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  in  some  closely  related 
group  of  subjects)  and  a  Minor  Sequence  of  at  least  eighteen  hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such  change  will  be 
permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall  be  completed  before 
graduation. 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  (a)  not  taken  as  prescribed  courses,  and  (b)  not  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  major  and  minor  may  be  chosen  as  free  elec- 
tives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover,  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  or 
laboratory  periods. 

Students  who  offer  French  or  Spanish  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment will  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  French  I  or 
Spanish  I,  taken  in  College. 

Two  years  must  be  completed  in  a  foreign  language  before  it  is 
accepted  for  a  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Elections  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  5,  and  for  the 
first  term  on  or  before  May  15. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject  matter  treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sciences  will 
be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester.  These  papers  are 
to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least  one  of  the  four 
papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  original  research. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will  be 
held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the  ful- 
filment of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension  of  time 
beyond  the  15th  of  May  of  his  Senior  year. 
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Schedule  of  A.  B.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Latin    4 

Greek   ,....  4 

English  3 

Science     ... ., 4 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


Public  Speaking 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    4  hours 

Greek  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science     — .  4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Latin    4  hours 

Greek   4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science     ...4 4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    4  hours 

Greek  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science     „H 4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Elective    ...< 9  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Elective    11  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  5  hours 

Elective    11  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  5  hours 

Elective    11  hours 
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Schedule  of  B.  S.  Course 


First  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


FRESHMAN 

Second  Semester — 
English  3  hours 


Mathematics    4  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English     3  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English     3  hours 

Mathematics    4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 


Philosophy  4  hours 

History 3  hours 

Elective 9  hours 


Second  Semester- 


Philosophy 4  hours 

History 3  hours 

Elective    9  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy 5  hours 

Elective    11  hours 


Second  Semester1 — 

Philosophy  5  hours 

Elective    11  hours 
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Schedule  of 
Commercial  Science  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First   Semester 

Accounting    Principles..3  hours 

Economics    3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  l 3  hours 

Business   Law   3  hours 


Second  Semester 
Accounting    Principles..3  hours 
Economic  History........  3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

English  ,. 3  hours 

Business   Law  3  hours 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester 

Advanced    Accounting. .4  hours 

Corporation    Finance. ...3  hours 

English 3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Business  Law   3  hours 


Second    Semester 
Advanced    Accounting..4  hours 
Corporation    Finance.... 3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Modern  Language  4  hours 

Business   Law  3  hours 


JUNIOR 


First   Semester 

Accounting  Systems 3  hours 

Marketing 3  hours 

Accounting  Math 4  hours 

Elective    8  hours 


Second  Semester 

Accounting  Systems 3  hours 

Banking 3  hours 

Advertising    .....4  hours 

Elective    a 8  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester 

Cost  Accounting 4  hours 

Public    Finance 3  hours 

Income    Tax    3  hours 

Elective    8  hours 


Second  Semester 

Auditing  and  C.  P.  A. 

Problems    ~..-4  hours 

Business  Administra- 
tion   8  hours 

Real  Estate  3  hours 

Elective    8  hours 
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Schedule  of  Pre-Educational  Course 


-Hours- 


Freshman — 


1st 
Sem. 

English    3 

Mathematics   3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language    3 

History    4 

Biology    3 


2nd 
Sem. 
3 


Sophomore 


— Hours — 
1st       2nd 
Sem.     Sem. 

English    3  3 

Latin  or 

Modern   Language. .4  4 

History  or  Political 

Science    3  3 

Psychology    3  3 

Economics  or  Chem- 
istry or  Physics 4  4 


Schedule  of  Pre-Medical  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry  4  4 

Modern  Language   ....4  4 

English    3  3 

Drawing    2  2 


— Hours — 

Sophomore —         1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology 3  3 

Chemistry   4  4 

Modern   Language 4  4 

English    3  3 

Physics    ,► 3  3 
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Schedule  of 
Engineering  Course 


First  Semester — 

College  Algebra 3  hours 

Trigonometry    ...,...,, 3  hours 

Chemistry    3  hours 

Drawing  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Industrial   Engineering  1  hour 


FRESHMAN 

Second  Semester — 

Analytic  Geometry  «3  hours 

Plane  Surveying  3  hours 

Chemistry    3  hours 

Drawing   2  hours 

Descriptive     Geometry. .2  hours 

English 3  hours 

Industrial   Engineering  1  hour 


First  Semester — 

Differential   Calculus....4  hours 

Physics 3  hours 

Descriptive    Geometry.. 4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Chemistry   (Materials)  ..2  hours 

Industrial   Engineering  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 

Second   Semester — 

Integral  Calculus  4  hours 

Physicte 3  hours 

Drawing 4  hours 

English 3  hours 

Chemistry   (Materials). .2  hours 

Industrial   Engineering  1  hour 
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Remarks  on  Regular  Courses 

The    A.B.    Course. 

This  course  is  unexcelled  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession  and 
for  general  culture.  By  a  proper  choice  of  electives,  a  student  may 
include  in  his  schedule  the  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Engineering  studies, 
and  thus  be  able  to  obtain  his  A.B.  Degree  with  all  the  requirements 
for  entrance  into  a  professional  school  in  four  years. 

The  B.S.  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  a  career  in 
some  technical  profession.  Those  who  finish  this  course  are  entitled 
to  advanced  standing  in  the  university  courses,  and  thus  they  are 
enabled  to  obtain  their  B.S.  Degree  and  make  their  professional 
studies  in  the  least  possible  time.  Students  in  this  course  may  cover 
all  the  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Engineering  requirements.  In  the  B.S. 
course  more  time  is  devoted  to  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages  take 
the  place  of  the  Classics. 

THE  B.S.  IN  COMMERCE  COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  wish 
to  combine  a  cultural  education  with  the  technical  courses  required 
for  a  business  career.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Banking,  Marketing,  Production, 
Finance,  English,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Language,  but  also  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  courses  in  History  and  Scholastic  Phil- 
osophy. 

A  two-year  course  in  business  subjects  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  on  the  four-year  course. 

The  Engineering  Course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the 
B.S.  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  that  are  generally  required 
as  the  foundation  of  all  technical  engineering  courses. 

The  Pre-Legal  Course. 

The  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  is  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  those  wishing  to  take  a  two-year 
course,  which  will  afterward  be  counted  toward  a  degree,  should 
communicate  with  the  institution  at  which  they  intend  to  make 
their  law  studies  to  find  out  what  it  advises  as  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
In  general,  any  two  years  of  a  standard  course  leading  to  degrees 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
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The  Pre-Medical  Course. 

The  leaders  in  medical  education  advise  a  four-year  course  in 
college  for  students  preparing  to  study  medicine.  Where  this  is  im- 
possible the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  two  years  of  col- 
lege work  totaling  sixty  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  a  four-year 
course  in  an  approved  high  school.  The  subjects  included  in  this 
requirement  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Required  Subjects —  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry 12 

Physics  ...A r 8 

Biology    6 

English  Composition  and  Literature  6 

Other  Non-Science   Subjects 6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged — 

Advanced  Botany  or  Zoology  ...., 3-6 

Psychology   T .- 3-6 

Advanced   Mathematics,   including  Algebra  and   Trigonometry.. ..3-6 
Additional  Courses  in  Chemistry 3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives — 

English  (additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

Remarks   on   Required   Pre-Medical   Subjects. 

(a)  Chemistry. 

Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  eight  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  Chemistry,  including  four 
semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a  course 
in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  course  of 
eight  semester  hours  in  either  General  Biology  or  Zoology,  or  by 
courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  not 
by  Botany  alone. 
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(d)  English  Composition  and  Literature. 

The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-Science   Subjects. 

Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a  measurement  of  two 
years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  Physical, 
Chemical  or  Biologic  Sciences. 

(f)  Modern   Foreign  Language. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  required. 
In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  is  obtained  in  six 
semester  hours  of  college  work,  another  six  semester  hours  may  be 
well  spent  in  taking  the  beginner's  course  in  some  other  language; 
if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic  reading  of  scientific  prose,  a 
reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  may  be  readily  acquired. 
When  a  student  spends  more  than  two  years  in  college  he  may  well 
spend  twelve  hours  of  his  college  work  in  a  second  language.  In  the 
absence  of  college  credit,  the  foreign  language  requirement  may  be 
met  by  demonstrating  an  ability  to  read  and  translate  fluently 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  some  other  approved  language. 

PRE-LEGAL 

Colleges  are  left  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  choose  the  courses 
that  they  feel  will  prepare  students  best  for  the  study  of  Law.  How- 
ever, the  following  courses  are  generally  recommended: 

Two  years  of  English, 

Two  years  of  History, 

Two  years  of  Philosophy, 
and  courses  in  Economics,  Sociology,  Government  and  Constitutional 
Law. 

PRE-DENTAL 

The  following  are  the  requirements  of  all  Class  "A"  dental  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Dental  Educational  Council  of  America: 

Semester  Hrs. 

College  Biology,  or  Zoology ~ 6 

College  Chemistry    6 

College  English  . ~ 6 

Physics,  either  secondary  or  collegiate,  equivalent  to  one  sec- 
ondary school  unit. 
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Subjects  in  Course 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.      Descriptive   Astronomy. 

Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and  principal  astronomical  co- 
ordinates; the  celestial  sphere.  Astronomical  instruments.  The 
sun,  moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets,  meteors.  Constella- 
tions, clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.      Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the 
sextant,  transit,  altazimuth,  equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spec- 
troscope, etc.  Computation  of  eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse 
maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  machines.  Orbits  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

1   and  2.    General  Biology. 

An  introductory  course.  Lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
properties  of  living  matter,  protoplasm  and  the  cell,  cell-division, 
nutrition,  reproduction,  sensation.  Special  reference  to  typical 
plant  and  animal  forms.  Introduction  to  histology  and  physiology. 
Two  lectures,  one  quizz  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Two 
semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

3.  Botany. 

Adaptation  of  the  nutritive  organs  of  plants.  Structure  and 
function  of  flowers.  Structure  and  function  of  fruits.  Classifica- 
tion of  plants.  Laboratory  work  on  plant  histology  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.     One  Semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Zoology. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  are  made  of  a  graded  series  of 
invertebrate  types,  illustrating  the  increase  of  complexity  of  form 
as  correlated  with  division  of  function.  Hydra,  hydroid  polyps,  mus- 
sels, crawfish,  earthworm.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.     One  Semester.  Three  hours  credit. 
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5.  Zoology. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  intensive  study  of  type  forms:  am- 
phioxus,  elasmobranch,  dog-fish,  pigeon.  Special  detailed  study  of 
the  mammalian  type.  The  cat.  Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  quiz,  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  One  Semes- 
ter. Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Medical  Biology. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  those  preparing  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  parasitism,  in- 
fection and  immunity,  heredity,  evolution,  mutilation  and  regenera- 
tion, grafting.  Special  work  in  embryology  and  histology.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  set  of  whole  mounts  and  serial 
sections  of  the  chick  embryo  and  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  animal 
organism.    One  Semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemical  theory.  The  principles  are  developed 
and  driven  home  by  illustrations,  exercises  and  problems.  Since 
the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory  is  the  true  chemistry,  the  whole 
course  is  arranged  about  it  and  is  made  to  carry  the  thread  of  the 
subject.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary   Qualitative   Analysis. 

In  this  course  an  endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  enable  him  to  classify  chemical  phe- 
nomena, avoiding  mere  thoughtless  manipulation.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  ionic  hypothesis  and  theories  of 
solution.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Qualitative   Analysis. 

A  development  of  Course  2.  In  close  connection  with  the  lab- 
oratory work  covering  analytical  reactions,  a  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  general  principles.  This  course  brings  the  stu- 
dent into  closer  touch  with  such  topics  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
"Mass  Law,"  solubility  product,  etc.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative   Analysis. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  with  typical  analytical  methods.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  the  important  principles 
of  stoichiometry  being  especially  emphasized.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  Gen- 
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eral  Chemistry  are  emphasized.  Typical  organic  compounds  are 
studied,  and  their  constitution  is  discussed  at  some  length.  General 
reactions  and  characteristics  are  discussed,  and  many  applicantions 
of  Organic  Chemistry  to  practical  life  are  given. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.     Materials  of  Engineering  Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis  stressing 
analytical  actions,  separations  and  identifications  in  the  light  of 
modern  theories  of  ionic  solutions  and  equilibria.  Analyis  of  iron, 
steel,  certain  alloys,  and  commercial  products  are  made  with  special 
determination  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  ores. 

Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

7.      Materials  of  Engineering  Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  stress- 
ing gravimetric  determinations  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  chlorine  to 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  speed,  accuracy  and  confidence.  Vol- 
umetric analysis  is  then  taken  up  with  emphasis  being  placed  on 
commercial  products  and  practical  methods  as  determined  in  a  mod- 
ern industrial  laboratory. 

Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

DRAWING  * 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Lettering,  tracing,  blue-printing,  geometrical  construction, 
orthographic  and  oblique  projection,  exercises  in  drawing  to  scale, 
intersections  and  development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  of 
machine  parts  and  of  complete  machines  and  structures,  dimension- 
ing, line-shading.     One  Semester  and  a  half.        Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

A  critical  study  of  the  science  of  drawing.  The  location  of 
points,  lines,  planes;  single-curved  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution 
and  warped  surfaces,  with  their  relations  to  each  other;  tangent  lines 
and  planes;  intersection  of  surfaces;  shades  and  shadows.  One 
semester  and  a  half.  Six  hours  credit. 

3.  Topographical  Drawing. 

Shades  and  shadows,  representation  of  surface  forms  by  con- 
tours and  by  shading  with  pencil,  pen  and  colors.  Topographical 
symbols,  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  maps. 

Two  hours  credit. 
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4.  Machine  Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  machine  parts  and  com- 
plete machines,  piping  plans,  etc.,  with  problems  in  mechanism  and 
in  machine  design.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Anatomical  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  pre-medical  students,  calculated  to  im- 
print graphically  upon  the  mind  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The  skeleton,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  various  organs  form  the  basis  of  study. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Architectural  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  those  students  anticipating  the  study  of 
architecture  to  be  taken  the  second  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  architectural  construc- 
tion, with  special  stress  being  laid  upon  orthographic  details  of  mold- 
ings, balustrades,  facades,  doors,  windows  and  domes. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

6-A.      Architectural  Drawing. 

A  laboratory  course  for  those  students  taking  Drawing  6.  Prac- 
tical application  of  principles  studied  entailing  the  reproduction  of 
the  outstanding  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architectural  de- 
tails. Eight  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

7.  Architectural  Design. 

A  study  of  architectural  models  stressing  the  method  of  ren- 
dering and  sketching  in  pencil  and  charcoal. 

Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

7-A.     Architectural  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  7. 

Six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

8.  Architectural   Design. 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  France 
and  England  and  early  American  architecture. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

8-A.    Architectural  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  8. 
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ECONOMICS 

1.  Principle   of   Economics. 

The  economic  principles  involved  in  the  production,  exchange, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Study  of  text-book  is  sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  discussions  and  assigned  readings. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  from  Colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  Study  of  text- 
book with  assigned  readings  on  special  topics. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Money   and   Banking. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money;  monetary  sys- 
tems and  standards;  the  principles  of  commercial  banking. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

A  more  advanced  treatment  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Theories  concerning  rents,  profits,  interest 
and  wages.  Discussion  of  proposed  remedies  for  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution: Single  tax,  government  ownership,  profit-sharing,  co-op- 
erative enterprises,   etc. 

5.  Law   and  Public  Welfare. 

A  study  of  legislative  measures  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  in  industry:  employment  of  women  and  children,  reg- 
ulation of  hours  and  labor,  minimum  wages,  the  relief  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Industrial    Organization. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  industry  along  the  lines 
of  large-scale  production  and  corporate  organization.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  1.  Two  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Education. 

The  development  of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions  and 
methods  of  early  times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  early 
Christian   civilization,   down  to  the  Renaissance. 

Two  hours  credit. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Education. 

The  Renaissance  and  humanistic  studies;  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Catholic  reaction;  the  Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  sur- 
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vey  of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and 
methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  recent  and  contemporary  educational  thought  and  tenden- 
cies in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States.     Lectures,  reading  and  investigations  of  special  problems. 

Two  hours  credit. 

3.  History  of  Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory,  institutions  and  practice 
during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and  America. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  principles  underlying  all  Christian  education,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  educational  agencies  and  curricula  when 
tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading 
and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  General  Psychology. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
suous and  rational  life,  and  then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must 
accompany  or  precede  Course  6.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Educational   Psychology. 

A  study  of  established  psychological  processes  and  procedure; 
prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their  influence  on  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  practice;  physical  growth  and  men- 
tal development;  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  instinct,  heredity 
and  individuality;  attention,  interest,  appreciation,  association,  mem- 
ory and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  education 
and  the  class  room.     Course  5  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  School  Management. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative  process  and  the  function 
of  this  aim  in  class  room  organization  and  control;  motivation  of 
school  work;  routine  procedure;  gradings  and  promoting;  the  real 
function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assignments,  study  and 
recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school  processes  and  pro- 
ducts; the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  professional  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  High    School   Administration. 

An  investigation  of  the  problems,  aims,  organization  and  proce- 
dure   in    the    administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools, 
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public  and  private;  the  relationship  of  superintendent,  principal, 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils;  certification  of  teachers,  rating  of 
teachers  and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys,  standardizing 
agencies,  processes  and  progress;  school  instruction,  equipment  and 
control.  Six  hours  credit. 

9.     Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  in 
other  countries;  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education; 
program  of  studies;  criteria  of  subject  values;  history,  purpose,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  Junior  High  School;  vocational  and 
industrial  education;  organization  and  reconstruction  of  curricula 
with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  typical  communities  and 
present  day  life;  text-books  and  apparatus;  the  psychology  of  high 
school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.      Measurement  of  Achievement. 

Consideration  of  the  more  useful  tests  and  scales  for  measur- 
ing achievement  of  school  children  in  typical  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects.  Fullest  opportunity  for  actual  administration  of  the 
tests,  for  interpretation  of  the  results  and  for  consideration  of 
methods  of  improving  the  results  of  instruction. 

Three   hours   credit. 

11.  Measurement  of  Intelligence. 

Consideration  of  both  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests. 
Detailed  study  of  group  intelligence  tests  with  special  reference  to 
their  validity  and  reliability,  and  their  use  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  the  management  of  the  school.  Fullest  opportunity 
given  for  practice  in  giving  and  scoring  various  tests. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Methods   of    Teaching    English. 

Study  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  English  composi- 
tion in  the  Junior  High  School.  Social  aspects  of  the  subject.  Con- 
sideration of  static  and  dynamic  methods.  Imaginative  and  Factual 
writing.  Stages  in  an  intensive  project.  Evaluation  and  diagnosis 
of  the  results.  The  model.  The  group  method.  The  extensive 
project.  Oral  and  written  grammar.  Oral  composition.  Letter 
writing.  Objective  measurement  in  composition.  English  compo- 
sition and  the  Junior  High  School  problem. 

Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Observation  of  Expert  Teaching. 

A  systematic  observation  of  classes  taught  in  Spring  Hill  High 
School  and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  One  hour  credit. 
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14.      Practical  Work  in  Teaching. 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  recita- 
tions and  teach  them  in  Spring  Hill  High  School  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher.  Two  hours  credit. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A  course  in  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  composition.  Required  of  Freshman  students  who  are  deficient 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

2.  Advanced   Rhetoric. 

A  course  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  style  based 
on  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  works  of  English  prose  au- 
thors. Insistence  on  the  principles  of  literature  and  frequent  prac- 
tice in  composition.     Required  of  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Poetry. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry, 
principles  of  versification,  its  various  kinds,  etc.  Reading,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in 
assignments.  Frequent  practice  in  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Oratory. 

The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  oratorical  mas- 
terpieces. The  preparation  of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  short  addresses,  speeches  for  occasions,  debates,  and  at  least  two 
formal  orations  will  be  required.     Required  of  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  Drama. 

The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures 
and  assignments  in  its  history  and  development;  reading,  analysis 
and  study  of  works  of  principal  English  dramatists,  especially 
Shakespeare;  composition  in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets, 
and  at  least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Required  of 
Sophomore.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  The  English  Novel. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  technique 
of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their  tendencies 
with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  noted  novels.  Three  hours  credit. 
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7.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his  drama;  an  acquain- 
tance by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shakespearean  literature 
of  criticism;  reading,  analysis  and  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 
Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  The  Essay. 

The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic  types,  and 
their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  work  of  the  chief  essay- 
ists. Newman  will  receive  special  attention.  Composition  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Journalism. 

Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  journal- 
ism, its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present  tendencies.  The 
technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  reporting;  prepara- 
tion of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and  editing. 
Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  college  pe- 
riodicals. Three  hours  credit. 

11.  English  and   American   Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  and  American  literature 
based  on  Lang.  Three  hours  credit. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Christian   Revelation;   the  Church. 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  Revelation ;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. The  Church;  its  institution  and  end;  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  The    Church;    God    and   Salvation. 

Marks  and  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence, 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  the  Trinity. 

Two  hours  credit. 
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3.  Creation  and  Redemption. 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and  the 
Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  work  of  Redemption.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments. 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism,  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general ;  Baptism ;  Confirmation ;  the 
Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5.  The  Sacraments;  Morality  and  Virtue;  Eschatology. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The  Chris- 
tian's duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues;  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Divine  Worship;    Christian  Perfection. 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  veneration  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties  to- 
ward self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

Two  hours  credit. 

7.  Sacred  Scripture. 

Biblical  canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts,  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Scripture  Reading:   Ecclesiastical  History. 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study  of  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Discussion  of  historical  diffi- 
culties and  difficulties  drawn  from  misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Two  hours  credit. 

FRENCH 

1.     Elementary   French. 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular 
verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conversation.  First  semes- 
ter. Four  hours  credit. 
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2.     Elementary  French  (Continued) 

Mastery  of  irregular  verb  forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive; syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  prac- 
tice in  translating  into  French  portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation, 
conversation.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate   French. 

Reading,  conversation,  prose  composition,  letter-writing.  Re- 
view of  French  syntax.  Prerequisite:  French  1  and  2  or  equiva- 
lents. Reading:  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de 
Paris;  Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Notel.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate  French   (Continued) 

Grammar  review,  with  special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax. 
Detailed  written  abstracts  of  texts  read.  Letter-writing.  Conver- 
sation. Reading:  Labiche  and  Marton,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Peri- 
chon;  Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Adventures  Du  Der- 
nier Abencerage.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Readings  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.  Selections 
committed  to  memory. 

7.  French  Oratory. 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Bossuet,  Bourda- 
loue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

8.  The    French    Drama. 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 

Four  hours  credit. 

GEOLOGY 
1.      Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

Atmospheric,  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work. 
Rivers.  Rivers  and  marine-deposits.  Glaciers.  Earth  movements. 
Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classification  of  rocks.  Metamorphism. 
Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  Mountain  formation 
and  topography.  Three  hours  credit. 
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2.    Historical  Geology. 

Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and  their  significance.  Geologi- 
cal eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding  systems.  The  prevalent 
species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive  geological  ages.  The 
advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary   German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  colloquial  exer- 
cise, easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selections. 

Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary   German    (Continued) 

Weak  and  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  the  model  auxiliaries;  the 
chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
dictation  based  upon  the  readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conversa- 
tion; memorizing  of  poems.  Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold,  Fritz  and  Ferien;  Wildenbruch, 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate  German. 

Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation;  prose  composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  1  and  2,  or  who  have  pre- 
sented elementary  German  for  admission.     First  semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate  German   (Continued) 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  syntax;  special  problems  of 
grammar.  Reading  of  selected  texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based 
upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of  poems.  Second  semester.  Read- 
ings: Schiller,  William  Tell;  Goethe,  Herman  and  Dorothea  and 
Iphigene;  Uhland's  Poems.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  German  prose  writers; 
Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Eichendorff. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  German  Poetry. 

Readings   from    German   ballads   and   lyrics.      Selections    com- 
mitted to  memory.  Four  hours  credit. 
7.      The   German   Epic. 

Driezehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,  Schef- 
fel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems.  Four  hours  credit. 
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GREEK 

1.  For  Beginners. 

Grammar  and  Composition.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  Required 
of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  entrance. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

2.  Xenophon. 

Anabasis,  II-III;  New  Testament,  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  Grammar 
and  Composition.  Required  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  en- 
trance. Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

3.  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  I-IV,  selections;  or  Odyssey,  selections.  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Medea,  Hecuba;  Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Sight 
reading;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedeia.  Grammar  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Homer. 

The  Odyssey,  selections;  Theocritus,  selections;  Pindar,  Olym- 
pic Odes,  selected;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections.  Gram- 
mar review  and  composition  based  on  Arnold. 

Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Demosthenes. 

On  the  Crown;  selections  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St.  Ba- 
sil; studies  and  oratorical  analysis.  Grammar  review  and  composi- 
tion based  on  Arnold.  Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Demosthenes.     Aeschylus. 

Demosthenes,  Philippics  or  Clynthiacs;  oratorical  analysis; 
Aeschylus,  Agammemnon.  Grammar  review  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Plato. 

Crito,  Phaedo.    Apology.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Herodotus,  Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  selections  from  Books  I-IV.  Thucydides,  selections 
from  the   Sicilian  expedition.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.     Sophocles. 

Antigone,  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.     Aristophanes. 

The  Wasps,  the  Birds,  the  Frogs.  Three  hours  credit. 
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HISTORY 

1.      Early  Mediaeval  History. 

Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Holy  See.  Church  and  State.  The  Carolingians.  The 
Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Empire.      Lay-Investiture.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.      The  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusaders.  The  Hohenstaufens.  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 
Saint  Louis.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism.  England  and 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Revolution. 

The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.  The  Western  Schism.  The  Hundred 
Years'  War.  The  War  of  the  Roses.  Consolidation  of  European 
Monarchies.  The  Revival  of  Learning,  of  Art  and  Politics.  Social 
Conditions.  The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  England  and 
Scotland.     Catholic  Revival.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Results  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolution.  The  Age  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  Church  and 
the  State.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Europe  During  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Making  of  Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prussia,  The  Downfall  of 
Poland.     The  French  Revolution.     Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Europe  Since   1814. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The  Unification  of 
Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  in  Europe.  The 
Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The  World  War  of 
1914.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

This  course,  with  the  following,  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the 
outstanding  influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.    Junior  and  Senior  year.    First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  American  History  Since  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

A  similar  course  to  the  preceding,  stressing  in  its  latest  phases 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to  America's  participation 
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in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus  to  a  clearer  national 
consciousness  of  the  value  and  significance  of  American  citizenship. 

Three  hours  credit. 

INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERING   COURSE 

This  course  includes  two  years  of  standard  engineering  study  as 
offered  by  the  leading  universities  and  technical  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  course  will  be  admit- 
ted to  third  year  rating  in  standard  universities,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  practical  shop  work,  which  may  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ing summer  sessions. 

The  student  has  here  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
firm  foundation  in  the  engineering  sciences  which  only  small  classes, 
direct  contact  with  the  professor  and  constantly  supervised  study 
can  give  him. 

Industrial   Engineering. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  engineering  students 
in  order  to  develop  a  real  interest  in  engineering  work  as  viewed  by 
the  executive  and  operating  divisions  of  modern  industry.  Frequent 
trips  are  taken  to  nearby  industrial  plants  and  engineering  develop- 
ments, where  the  various  operations  will  be  explained  by  plant  exec- 
utives and  engineers.     Reports  of  observations  will  be  required. 

No  credit  is  allowed  for  the  time  necessary  to  visit  plants. 

1.  A  study  of  machines,  operations  and  methods  of  the  shops 
and  developments  which  the  students  visit,  with  special  stress  being 
laid  upon  the  organization  of  such  work,  especially  the  human  factor. 

Two  hours  credit. 

2.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  administration  of  modern  in- 
dustrial plants,  safety,  welfare,  education,  training  and  committee 
arbitration. 

Two  hours  credit. 

3.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  factory  organization  in  modern 
industrial  plants.  Form  of  ownership,  planning  department,  cost 
keeping,  time  study,  depreciation  of  shop  and  equipment  will  be  es- 
pecially stressed  in  this  course.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  This  course  includes  the  complete  organization  of  personnel 
and  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  products. 

Two  hours  credit. 
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LATIN 

1-2.    Elementary  Latin. 

General  grammar  with  oral  and  wrtten  exericises.  Caesar,  De 
Bello  Gallico.  I-IV. 

3.  Cicero. 

In  Catilinam  I-III;  Letters,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Virgil. 

Aeneid  I- VI;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  XIII-XIV.  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

(Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  required  of  those  students  who  do  not 
offer  sufficient  Latin  credits  at  entrance.  These  courses  do  not  fulfil 
the  requirement  of  College  Latin). 

5-6.     Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  V-XII,  selections  Georgics.  Horace,  De  Arte 
Poetica.  Cicero,  Pro  Archia.  Poeta,  Pro  Ligaro,  De  Amicitia,  De 
Senectute,  Somnium  Scipionis.  Grammar  reviewed  and  frequent 
composition  based  on  Arnold.  Eight  hours  credit. 

7-8.    Horace,  Cicero. 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Cicero,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro 
Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilla.  Rhetorical  analysis.  Grammar  reviewed 
and  frequent  compositions  based  on  Arnold.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more. Eight  hours  credit. 

9.  Horace,   Virgil,  Juvenal. 

Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Virgil,  Bucolics.  Juve- 
nal, selected  satires.     Study  of  Roman  Satire. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Cicero,  Quintilian. 

Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus;  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  Training 
of  the  Orator.    Study  of  Roman  Oratory.        Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Plautus,  Terrence. 

Selected  plays.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Pliny,    Seneca. 

Pliny,  selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Seneca,  Moral  Es- 
says, selected  letters.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Ecclesiastical  Latin. 

Hymns  *nd  homilies  selected.  One  hour  credit. 
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MATHEMATICS 

1.  Advanced  Algebra. 

A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  a 
third  semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra.  Can  only  be  counted 
as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  Geometry. 

A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  high 
school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  in 
Mathematics. 

3.  College  Algebra. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics 
are  treated:  variables  and  limits,  binomial  theorem,  series,  loga- 
rithms, determinants,  and  theories  of  equation.  Prerequisites:  En- 
trance Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute  angles;  goniometry;  so- 
lution of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions  and 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equation.      Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Algebra;    Trigonometry;    Analytic   Geometry. 

A  course  in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Al- 
gebra and  Trigonometry  outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Ana- 
lytic Geometry.  Open  to  Freshmen  who  present  at  least  two  and 
one-half  units  for  entrance.  Six  hours  credit. 

7.  Spherical   Trigonometry. 

The  right  spherical  triangle.  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Mathematics  4  or  5-6.  Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Surveying. 

The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
polar  co-ordinates.  Three  hours  credit. 
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10.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line, 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Differential  Calculus. 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions,  limits,  derivatives 
and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  expo- 
nential and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to 
minims,  inflexions,  and  envelopes;  Taylor's  formula. 

Four  hours  credit. 

12.  Integral  Calculus. 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration. 

Four  hours  credit. 

13.  Differential   Equations. 

A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  em- 
phasis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry, 
elementary  mechanics,  and  physics. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

14.  Theory   of   the   Definite   Integral. 

A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and  methods  of  computing 
definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  approximation,  improper 
definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with  prob- 
lems and  practical  applications. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE — The  courses  outlined  below  take  two  years  for  their 
completion.  A  shorter  course  embracing  Logic  is  offered  and  re- 
quired as  a  minimum  from  candidates  for  all  academic  degrees. 

1 .     Logic. 

Simple  Apprehension,  Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the 
classification  and  use;  Logical  Division,  Definition;  Judgments  and 
Propositions,  their  division  according  to  quality,  quantity  and  mat- 
ter; Opposition,  Equivalence,  and  Conversion  of  Propositions.  Rea- 
soning: Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  The  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Figures  and  Modes;  other  Forms  of  Reasoning,  Induction, 
Analogy;  Classification  of  Arguments  according  to  their  validity; 
Sophisms;  Method;  the  Circle.  Two  hours  credit. 
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2.  Criteriology  or  Applied  Logic. 

Conceptual  Truth  and  the  Possibility  of  Attaining  it;  State  of 
the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  Certitude:  its  nature,  kind;  Scepti- 
cism; the  Methodical  Doubt;  Opinion;  Trustworthiness  of  the  Human 
Faculties  for  the  Attainment  of  Truth;  Consciousness,  the  External 
Senses;  the  Intellect,  Nominalism,  Conceptualism,  Exaggerated  and 
Moderate  Realism.  Sources  of  Certitude:  Human  Testimony;  Uni- 
versal Testimony;  Divine  Testimony;  Tradition;  History;  the  New 
Criticism;  Objective  Evidence. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

Two  hours  credit. 

3.  General  Metaphysics  or  Ontology. 

Being  and  its  Transcendental  Attributes;  Real  Being,  Logical 
Being;  Extension,  Comprehension,  Analogy,  Unity,  Truth,  Goodness. 
State  of  Being:  Actual  and  Possible;  Proximate  and  Ultimate; 
Foundation  of  Intrinsic  Possibility.  Kinds  of  Being;  Substance,  Ac- 
cident; The  Aristotelian  Categories.  Casualty.  Causes  in  General; 
Material,  Formal  and  Efficient;  The  First  Cause;  Final  Cause;  Ex- 
emplary Cause.  Perfection  of  Being.  Simple  and  Composite;  Finite 
and  Infinite;  Contingent  and  Necessary;  Time  and  Eternity;  Order, 
Beauty,  Sublimity.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Cosmology. 

General  Properties  of  Corporeal  Substance:  Quantity;  Con- 
tinuous Extension,  Condensation  and  Rarefaction;  Impenetrability, 
Space,  Place;  Motion,  Time;  Change,  Substance,  Accidents.  Intrinsic 
Constituents  of  Corporeal  Substances;  Atomism;  Dynamism;  Hylo- 
morphism.  Organic  Life;  The  Vital  Principle,  Nutrition,  Growth; 
Reproduction;  Sensitive  Life,  Sense  Perceptions,  Sensuous  Appetite, 
Spontaneous  Locomotions;  the  Dynamic  Principle;  the  Substantial 
Form;  Darwinism  rejected.  Two  hours  credit. 

5.  Natural  Theology. 

The  Existence  of  God;  Metaphysical,  Physical  and  Moral 
Proofs.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God;  His  Self-Existence,  In- 
finity, Unity,  Immutability,  Eternity  and  Immensity. 

His  Operative  Attributes:  a.  The  Divine  Intelligence;  His 
Knowledge  of  Pure  Intelligence,  of  Vision;  Scientia  Media  of  Futur- 
ibles.  b.  The  Divine  Will;  Its  Holiness;  Its  Primary  and  Secondary 
Objects;  Its  Relation  toward  Moral  and  Physical  Evil.  Action  of 
God  in  the  Universe;  Creation,  Conservation;  Concurrence;  Divine 
Providence;  Miracles. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.        Two  hours  credit. 
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6-      Psychology. 

The  Human  Intellect  and  its  Proper  Object;  its  Spirituality 
proved  by  its  acts;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Innate  Ideas;  Empiricism  and 
Ontologism  rejected.  The  Human  Will  and  its  Formal  Object;  its 
Freedom;  its  control  of  the  other  faculties.  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul;  a  Substantial  Principle,  Simple,  Spiritual,  Immortal;  its  Union 
with  the  Body;  its  Origin.  The  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.        Two  hours  credit. 

7.  General  Ethics. 

Ethics  defined.  The  material  object  of  ethics;  the  human  act, 
the  voluntary,  the  free  and  deliberate,  and  the  causes  modifying  the 
voluntary  and  the  free.  The  foundation  of  morality;  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  the  divine  eternal  law,  the  divine  natural  law.  The 
formal  object  of  ethics;  the  morality  of  human  acts,  the  norm  of 
morality,  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  rationalism  and  moral  positivism 
refuted,  the  determinants  of  morality,  the  proximate  objective  crite- 
rion of  morality,  conscience.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Special  Ethics. 

Rights  and  duties  in  general.  Man's  duties  toward  God.  Man's 
duties  toward  himself.  Man's  duties  toward  others.  Right  of  owner- 
ship. Social  system  of  collectivism.  Socialism.  Modes  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution, 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Educa- 
tion. Civil  society;  its  nature,  origin,  end.  Origin  of  supreme  civil 
authority.     Specific  forms  of  civil  government.     International  law. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 

Oriental  Philosophy;  Greek  Philosophy;  Christian  Philosophy; 
The  Gnostics;  The  Neo-Platonists;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy;  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism,  of 
Atomism;  the  Secular  Philosophers;  the  Political  Philosophers. 

Two  hours  credit. 

10.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Descartes  and  His  Followers;  Maelbranche,  Locke,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, the  Encyclopaedists;  Leibnitz,  the  Scottish  School,  the  Trans- 
cendentalists;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  their  Schools  of  Thought. 
The  Neo-Kantians.  Current  Philosophical  Theories.  The  Neo-Scho- 
lastics.  Two  hours  credit. 

PHYSICS 
1-2.     General  Physics. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Pre- 
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requisite:    Plane  Trigonometry.     Lectures,  experimental  demonstra- 
tion and  recitation.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3-4.     Advanced  Physics. 

A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular  Phy- 
sics, Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  a  course  of  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 
Theory. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

7-8.     Experimental  Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given  on  the  theory  of  physical 
measurements  and  measuring  instruments  with  special  attention  to 
the  computation  of  results.  Recommended  to  be  taken  in  concur- 
rence with  Courses  3-4.    Prerequisite:   Courses  1-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9-10.      Experimental   Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Ac- 
curate measurement  of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force,  ca- 
pacity; magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  use  of  electrometer 
and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and 
alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion of  dynamo-electric  machinery.     Prerequisite:    Courses  5-6. 

Six  hours  credit. 

11.  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1  and  a  Course  in  Calculus. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  for  physical  exercises, 
both  indoor  and  outdoor.  A  well  equipped  gymnasium  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  apparatus  work.  Organized  leagues  in  baseball,  basketball 
and  tennis  help  to  make  these  sports  more  interesting,  and  insure 
participation  in  them  by  a  large  number  of  students.  A  beautiful 
natural  lake  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College  makes  it  possible 
to  have  swimming  during  almost  the  whole  school  year.  Instruction 
is  given  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  in  track  work. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
1-2.    American  Government. 

First  Semester — American  National  Government.  The  histor- 
ical background  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  political  issues  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  President.  The  Cabinet.  The  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Subordinate 
Federal  Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Constitu- 
tions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization  and 
functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities. 

Six  hours  credit. 

3-4.     Party  Politics. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
portance of  the  extra-constitutional  element  in  American  Govern- 
ment. Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and  elections.  The 
nominating  machinery;  the  Presidential  primary  and  the  nominating 
convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system  and  civil  service 
reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in  local  government. 
Two  Semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.     American  Government  and  Party  Politics. 

A  more  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  make  a  less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  Courses  1-4. 
Two  semesters.  Three  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Constitutional  Law. 

Fundamental  principles  of  thef  United  States  Constitution  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  history,  development  and  application.  The 
making  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  regarded  as  a  grant  of 
power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers.  The  principle  of  "checks 
and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy.  Constitutional 
Limitations  on  Legislative  Power.  Limits  of  the  Police  Power  of  the 
States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Religious 
Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Negro  Problem.  State 
Constitutions.     Two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

9.     Comparative  Government. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governmental  organization  and 
administration  of  the  principal  European  nations. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Principles   of   Vocal   Expression. 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criticism 
and  conference  with  the  instructor.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action. 

The  study  of  poise,  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spontaneity 
of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos;  ease, 
grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criticisms  and 
conferences.  One   hour   credit. 

3.  Argumentation  and  Debating. 

A  practical  training  for  those  students  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed  under  English  4.  Thought 
development;  division  and  arrangement;  argumentative,  persuasive 
and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argument  and  the  fallacies 
of  argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice;  man- 
ner of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class  exercises,  criticism 
and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

4.  The  Occasional  Public   Address. 

Informal  public  address;  the  presentation  of  business  propo- 
sitions before  small  or  large  audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore 
speaking;  after-dinner  talks.  Speeches  for  various  occasions.  Class 
exercises,  individual  criticisms  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Social   History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingman's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems.  Three   hours   credit. 

2.  General  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defective  and  delin- 
quent. Three  hours  credit. 
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3.  Social   Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines;  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern  finance; 
public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized  Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community.  The 
purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  is  studied,  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important 
institutions.  Three  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

1-2.    Elementary  Spanish. 

Grammar:  De  Vitis.  Parts  of  speech;  regular  conjugations; 
study  of  the  indicative  mood,  difference  of  tense  meanings;  impera- 
tive; use  of  simpler  idioms.  Pronunciation,  composition  and  con- 
versation. Worman's  Spanish  Reader.  Credit  not  given  unless  the 
full  course  is  completed.  Four  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Intermediate    Spanish. 

Advanced  grammar;  idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions;  irreg- 
ular verbs,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition.  Composition  and  conver- 
sation. Reader,  De  Vitis.  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Coloma, 
Lecturas  Recreativas.  Four  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Composition  and  Conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1-2  or  who  have 
presented  two  units  of  Spanish  for  admission.  Valera,  El  Parajo 
verde;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas.     Two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

7.  Commercial  Spanish. 

Must  be  preceded  by  or  taken  concurrently  with  Spanish  3-4. 
Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial  forms,  letter-writing  and 
advertisements.     Current  journals  and  other  literature. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Classical  Prose. 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha;  St.  The- 
resa, Life  of;  Ribadeneira,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  selec- 
tions.    Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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9.  Classical  Poetry. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  General  (Duran) ;  Jorge 
Manriquo,  Coplas,  selections.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Modern  Prose. 

Louis  Coloma,  Jeromin;  Boy,  La  Reina  Martir;  Jose  Maria 
Pereda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Fer- 
nan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  Criticos. 

Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Modern  Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Spanish  Drama  and  Oratory. 

Classical  period;  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Arose,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory. 
Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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Department  of  Commercial  Science 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  comprise  a 
four-year  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Commerce.  With  a  view  to  making  the 
work  of  this  department  as  practical  as  possible,  textbook 
study  and  lectures  are  combined  with  the  laboratory 
method  and  case  system,  thus  affording  the  student  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  basic  principles  of 
modern  business. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  fifteen 
units,  including:  three  in  English,  two  and  one-half  in 
Mathematics;  one  in  History;  one  in  Bookkeeping;  and 
two  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  department,  lec- 
tures are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  subjects  in  course 
by  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
of  Mobile,  and  class  visits  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
to  banks  and  industrial  establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
observation  and  investigation. 

ACCOUNTING 

1    and  2.    Accounting  Principles. 

Introduction  to  Accounting,  with  a  review  of  Bookkeeping;  his- 
tory and  development;  proprietorship;  principles  of  debit  and  credit 
as  applied  in  single  entry  and  in  double  entry  bookkeeping;  columnar 
books  of  original  entry;  general  and  subsidiary  ledgers;  balance 
sheets;  profit  and  loss  statements;  philosophy  of  debit  and  credit; 
business  papers;  work  sheet  adjustments  and  closing  entries;  basic 
accounting  method;  partnership  from  business  and  accounting  view- 
point; capitalization,  profits,  and  dissolution  of  partnerships;  con- 
trolling accounts;  opening  and  closing  corporation  books;  consign- 
ments; adventure  accounts;  instalment  sales;  interest  and  discount. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping.  A  course 
in  the  latter  branch  will  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  present  this 
credit. 

3  and  4.     Laboratory. 

Preparation  of  two  sets  of  double  entry;  solution  of  accounting 
problems;  preparation  of  balance  sheets,  comparative  balance  sheets, 
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profit  and  loss  statements,  work  sheets,  problems  and  papers  cover- 
ing principles  and  practices  in  actual  usage. 

Problems  and  discussions     Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5  and  6.     Advanced  Accounting. 

Fundamental  principles  as  applied  by  certified  public  account- 
ants to  modern  business  endeavor.  Study  of  columnar  books;  con- 
trolling accounts;  modern  systems  of  handling  cash;  sales  and  pur- 
chases; financial  statements  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business;  sinking  funds;  reserve  accounts;  branch  house  and 
selling  account;  consignments;  special  phases  of  corporation  ac- 
counts, such  as  capital  stock,  etc.,  unearned  and  capital  surplus; 
bonds,  discounts,  premiums,  amortization;  proration;  depreciation; 
depletion;  obsolescence;  opening  up  systems  for  corporations;  chang- 
ing from  single  to  double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship 
and  co-partnership  to  corporations. 

The  course  also  includes  lectures  on  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices as  aids  in  accounting  and  office  management,  together  with 
description  and  use  of  the  voucher  system  of  accounting. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

7  and  8.     Laboratory. 

Advanced  work  in  business  statements,  embracing  partnership 
settlements  and  corporation  accounting;  preparation  of  income  and 
profit  and  loss  statements;  balance  sheets;  changing  from  single  to 
double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship  and  co-partnership 
to  corporations;  solution  of  graded  problems;  complete  analysis  of 
problems  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Four  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

9  and   10.      Practical  Accounting  Systems. 

Study  of  reorganizations  in  the  form  of  consolidations,  mer- 
gers, holding  companies,  and  trusts;  fundamental  principles  of  man- 
ufacturing accounting,  with  special  consideration  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  cost  accounting:  system  building;  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  various  accounting  forms,  books,  records,  methods, 
and  systems  employed  by  various  types  of  business,  including:  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  organizations;  public  utilities;  banks;  build- 
ing and  loan  associations;  retail  stores;  wholesale  stores;  department 
stores;  instalment  houses;  mines;   commission  houses;   contractors' 
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accounts;  water  companies;  steam  railroads;  municipalities;  iron  and 
steel  companies;  receivers'  accounts;  institutions  and  fiduciaries. 
Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.    Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Four  hours  credit. 

11  and  12.     Laboratory. 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting;  realization  and  liquidation, 
mergers  and  consolidations  of  corporations;  problems  in  systematiz- 
ing; working  sheets;  study  of  working  plans  in  general;  study  of 
manufacturing  accounting,  with  special  reference  to  underlying 
principles  of  cost  accounting. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

13.  Cost  Accounting. 

Study  of  the  place  occupied  by  cost  accounting  in  the  field  of 
general  accounting,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  records  to  the  gen- 
eral commercial  books  of  a  business;  principles  of  costing;  overhead 
distribution;  process  systems;  special  order  system;  material  sys- 
tems; perpetual  inventories;  wage  system;  departmentizing  of  man- 
ufacturing processes;  compiling  data;  designing  workable  forms; 
graphic  charts;  interest  upon  investment  in  plants;  depreciation; 
rent;  insurance;  reconciliation  between  financial  and  cost  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

14.  Laboratory. 

Problems  in  cost  accounting,  including  material,  labor  and  cost 
data. 

Problems  and  discussions.     Four  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

15.  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A.  Problems. 

Qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  auditor; 
exact  rules  covering  every  detail  of  making  an  audit  of  books  and 
records  of  representative  business  concerns;  internal  check  systems; 
detection  of  defalcations;  remedies  for  minimizing  chances  for  errors 
and  fraud;  organization  and  administration  of  an  auditing  and  ac- 
counting staff;  methods  of  securing  and  handling  engagements; 
working  papers  and  audit  reports;  C.  P.  A.  problems  of  an  advanced 
nature  presented  and  analyzed. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 
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16.  Advanced  Laboratory. 

Careful  examination  and  analysis  of  model  forms  of  audit  pro- 
grams; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  in  connection  with  lectures  on  Au- 
diting; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  covering  all  topics  of  the  entire 
course. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Four  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

17.  Income  Tax  Law  and  Procedure. 

Law  of  1926  and  official  regulations;  gross  income;  deductions; 
items  not  deductible;  estates  and  trusts;  income  tax  on  corporations; 
consolidated  returns;  special  cases;  dividends;  inventories;  Federal 
Income  Tax  and  Accounting;  accounting  for  gross  income;  account- 
ing for  deductions  and  non-deductible  items;  valuation  under  the 
law;  accounting  and  administration  under  the  law. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

18.  Accounting  Mathematics. 

Percentage;  simple  and  compound  interest;  bank,  trade,  and 
cash  discounts;  commissions:  bankers'  daily  balances;  cash  balances; 
equation  of  accounts;  mathematics  of  sinking  funds,  bond  values, 
and  asset  valuation;  logarithms  and  their  application  to  business 
problems;  actuarial  tables  and  their  uses;  problems  from  recent  C. 
P.  A.  examinations. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Four  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Four  hours   credit. 

Preparations  for  the  C.  P.  A.  Degree. 

Questions  and  problems  based  on  Examinations  given  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.    Individual  instruction  given. 

No  credit. 

Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant  are 
held  in  Montgomery  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

BUSINESS  LAW 
1   and  2.     Business  Law. 

Law  in  general,  its  definition,  origin  and  sources;  written  and 
unwritten  law;  law  and  equity;  criminal  law;  contracts  defined  and 
classified;  formation,  operation,  interpretation,  and  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; legal  and  equitable  remedies  for  breach  of  contract;  joint 
and  several  contracts;  quasi-contracts;  sales  and  contracts  to  sell; 
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Uniform  Sales  Act;  warranties;  conditional  sales;  Statute  of  Frauds; 
agency  defined;  classes  of  agents;  liability  of  principal,  agent,  and 
third  party;  negotiable  instruments  defined  and  classified;  endorse- 
ments defined  and  classified;  right  of  holder  in  due  course;  liability 
of  parties;  presentment  for  payment;  notice  of  dishonor;  discharge 
of  negotiable  instruments;  partnership  defined  and  distinguished; 
classes  of  partners;  dissolution  and  winding  up  partnerships;  corpor* 
ations  defined  and  classified;  incorporation;  charters;  by-laws;  rights 
and  liabilities  of  stockholders;  directors  and  officers;  dividends; 
powers  of  corporations;  foreign  and  domestic  corporations. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per 
week,  two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit; 

3  and  4.     Business  Law. 

Property  defined  and  classified;  origin  of  property;  title  to  per- 
sonal property;  fixtures;  transfer  of  personalty;  chattel  mortgages; 
nature  of  real  property;  estates  in  real  property;  easements;  trusts; 
conveyances  of  real  property;  real  estate  mortgages;  foreclosure; 
landlord  and  tenant;  wills  defined  and  classified;  how  to  make, 
change,  or  revoke  a  will;  deeds  of  trust;  gifts  causa  mortis;  legacies 
and  devises;  settlements  of  estates;  duties  of  executors  and  adminis- 
trators; intestate  estates;  husband  and  wife;  parent  and  child;  guar- 
dian and  ward;  suretyship  and  guaranty;  assignments  for  benefit  of 
creditors;  insolvency;  equity  receiverships;  bankruptcy,  voluntary 
and  involuntary;  bankruptcy  receivership;  receivers  and  trustees  in 
bankruptcy;  bailments  and  carriers  defined  and  classified;  pledges; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  bills  of  lading;  carriers  of 
passengers;  telegraph  and  telephone  companies;  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights;  enforcing  payment  of  debts;  accord  and  sat- 
isfaction; liens;  attachments;  executions;  garnishments;  arbitra- 
tion; laying  and  collecting  taxes;  assessment  of  real  and  personal 
property;  taxation  of  corporations;  Federal  Income  Tax. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per 
week,  two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 


nsurance. 


Underlying  principles,  important  practices  and  principal  legal 
phases  of  life,  fire,  marine,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  corporate 
surety,  title,  and  credit  insurance;  nature  of  insurance  contract; 
functions  of  life  insurance,  with  types  of  policies  used;  fire  insur- 
ance, with  types  of  policies  used;  insurance  procedure;  insurance 
accounting;  loss  adjustments;  co-insurance;  re-insurance;  making  of 
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rates;  assignment  of  policies;  analysis  of  policy  conditions;  other 
insurance;  state  regulation  of  companies;  underwriters'  associations 
and  their  work. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE 

1.  Marketing. 

Functions  of  the  modern  market;  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  instrumentalities  used  in  marketing  same;  factors  involved  in 
creating  demand,  such  as  price  determination,  exclusive  agencies, 
and  other  instrumentalities;  distribution  through  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  commission  houses,  and  factors;  mechanism  of  the  re- 
tail market;  export  trade  promotions  by  government  and  private 
agencies;  treaties;  trade  marks;  patents;  importing  methods  and 
custom  house  procedure;  factors  affecting  exporting  methods  and 
foreign  markets. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Advertising-  and  Salesmanship. 

Display  advertisements  and  reading  notices;  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising;  direct  publicity;  advertising  campaigns;  whole- 
sale and  retail  advertising;  department  store  advertising;  catalogues 
and  mail  order  advertising;  personal  qualifications  of  salesman;  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  sale;  increasing 
the  order;  developing  new  trade;  organizing  a  selling  force;  selling 
campaigns;  selling  policies;  practical  selling  plans;  the  ethics  of 
salesmanship. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Four  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Business  Administration. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  work  of  industrial 
establishments;  selection  of  plant  site;  nearness  to  raw  materials 
and  to  market;  available  labor  supply;  power  and  transportation; 
bonus  system;  profit  sharing;  types  of  internal  organization;  scien- 
tific management;  the  human  factor;  office  administration;  per- 
sonnel; management  and  records;  problems  of  business  executive  in 
administration  of  finance,  production,  marketing,  and  personnel. 

Text,  lecture,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 
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ECONOMICS 

Courses  as  outlined  under  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

FINANCE 
1  and  2.    Corporation  Finance. 

Principles  of  financing;  forms  of  business  enterprises;  the  cor- 
porate form  and  its  status  before  the  law;  owned  capital;  borrowed 
capital;  basis  of  capitalization;  corporate  mortgages;  various  types 
of  securities  issued;  sources  of  capital  funds;  promotion  and  pro- 
moter; holding  companies;  selling  securities — direct  and  through 
dealers;  underwriting  syndicate;  investment  of  capital  funds  and 
factors  determining  working  capital;  sinking  funds;  disposition  of 
gross  earnings  and  determination  of  net  income;  dividends;  distri- 
bution of  surplus;  budgets;  receivership;  reorganization. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Six  hours  credit. 

3.  Banking. 

Brief  history  of  origin  and  development  of  banking;  early  banks 
and  banking  systems  of  United  States;  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  a  bank;  legal  requirements;  capital  reserve;  directors;  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  private,  state  and  national  banks; 
defects  of  the  National  Banking  System  and  how  these  defects  have 
been  remedied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  various  note  issues; 
accounting  operations  of  a  bank;  Clearing  House  and  its  relation  to 
Federal  Reserve  System;  loans  and  discounts;  sources  of  credit  in- 
formation; analysis  of  borrowers'  statement;  analysis  of  the  bank 
statement;  bank  supervision;  international  exchange;  foreign  bank- 
ing systems. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter.    "       *  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Public  Finance. 

Classes  of  securities;  needs  of  government  financing;  modern 
government  expenditures;  government  securities;  stock  exchanges 
and  corporate  development;  stock  exchanges  and  the  growth  of 
trusts;  listed  and  unlisted  securities;  par  value  and  market  value 
of  stocks  and.  bonds;  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  operation  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  bids,  selling  orders,  calls,  crowds, 
shorts,  margins,  corners,  and  other  terms  explained;  typical  invest- 
ment transactions;  credit  transactions  in  securities;  floor  traders  and 
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specialists;  odd-lot  business;  ticker  service;  bond  market;  security- 
collateral  loan  market;  time  loans  and  demand  loans;  call  loans  and 
the  supply  of  call  money;  night  clearing  branch;  day  clearing 
branch;  clearance  of  loans;  commission  houses;  government  of  the 
Stock  Exchange;  organized  markets  and  their  economic  functions; 
dangers  and  benefits  of  stock  speculation;  distribution  of  securities; 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  American  business;  the  Stock  Exchange  as 
an  international  market. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.     Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 
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Student  Organizations 

As  college  education  is  accomplished  not  only  during 
the  hours  of  class,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  during  the 
students'  intercourse  with  each  other  at  other  periods, 
the  College  heartily  encourages  all  student  organizations 
which  help  to  develop  in  the  student  initiative,  self-re- 
liance and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social 
movements,  qualities  which  are  expected  of  college  men 
generally. 

The  policy  of  the  Faculty  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of 
college  activities  is  that  a  student's  first  duty  in  college  is 
attention  to  study,  and  that  no  other  student  activity 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  purpose  of 
college  life. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  pub- 
lic debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests  and  intercolle- 
giate athletics  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility 
rules:  (1)  Actual  class  attendance  and  application  must 
be  satisfactory;  (2)  Students  must  have  no  conditions 
and  no  failures. 

SPRING  HILL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Spring  Hill  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
Student  Body  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  traditions  of  the 
College  and  to  promote  and  direct  its  activities,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

MEMBERS 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Bryant,  S.J Faculty  Advisor 

Harry  Schmidt  .... . , Senior  Member 

Mark  Roy  Senior  Member 

John   Cronin   h Junior  Member 

Raymond  Kennedy  r ....Junior  Member 

Henry    Cazentre Sophomore  Member 

Daniel  J.  McCarthy Sophomore  Member 

Charles   Owens h Freshman  Member 

OFFICERS 

Harry  Schmidt  '28 President 

Mark  Roy  '28  < Vice-President 

Raymond  Kennedy  '29  T Secretary-Treasurer 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

The  purpose  of  this  Sodality  is  to  develop  Chris- 
tion  character  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ  and  to  cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  Sodality 
endeavors  to  attain  this  end  by  conducting  weekly  meet- 
ings at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  recited 
and  instructions  are  given  by  the  Director  and  by  organ- 
izing sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities. 
Meetings  are  held  Wednesday  night  at  8:30. 

OFFICERS 

Rev.  Ronald  A.  MacDonald,  S.J Director 

Harry  Schmidt  r Prefect 

Joseph  Tedesco  .First  Assistant 

John  B.  Harvey  Second  Assistant 

Edward  D.   Stewart Secretary 

APOSTOLESHIP  OF  PRAYER— LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART 

This  Association  aims  at  training  its  members  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  other  good  works  by  seeking  in 
them  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus:  "The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls."  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month. 
Rev.  Ronald  A.  MacDonald,  S.J Director 

SPRING  HILL  GLEE  CLUB 

This  club  has  for  its  purpose  the  encouragement  of 
singing  among  the  students,  the  rendering  of  choir  service 
at  religious  functions  and  the  entertainment  of  the  Facul- 
ty and  student  body  at  intervals  during  the  year.  Meet- 
ings are  held  Sunday  morning  at  9:30. 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Shields,  S.J « Director 

Lincoln  White  President 

Raymond  Kennedy  Vice-President 

Joseph  Martin  Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE  MENDEL  CLUB 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  foster  interest  in  biologi- 
cal research  work.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  individual  members,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  private  work.  Twice  a  month,  some 
eminent  biologist  or  physician  is  invited  to  address  the 
club.  The  club  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  "The  Men- 
delian,■,,  devoted  to  biological  subjects. 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Van  Cura  Moderator 

Harry    Schmidt   T President 

Ambrose  J.  Hertzog  < Vice-President 

Isadore  Dyer Treasurer 

THE  SPRINGHILLIAN 

The  Springhillian,  formerly  a  quarterly  publication, 
is  now  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  to  en- 
courage self-expression  and  literary  ambition  among  the 
students,  and  to  record  current  events  of  the  College. 

STAFF 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Quirk,  S.J , Faculty  Director 

Harry  J.  Schmidt  Editor-in-Chief 

Edward  D.  Stewart Associate  Editor 

H.  Fledderman  and  D.  McCarthy Sporting  Editors 

Joseph  Tedesco  h Alumni  Editor 

John  Cronin ,.... Literary  Editor 

E.  Wilcox  and  M.  Pardo  Arts  Editors 

B.  Gremillion,  R.  Couvillion,  V.  Graminga Business  Managers 

F.  Brady  and  G.  Kelt  Circulation  Managers 

G.  Morris,  H.  Hopper,  J.  Youd  Advertising  Managers 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATES 

B.   Washichek  Editor 

B.   Ruhlman  Sports  Editor 

S.  Montgomery  and  J.  Barry  Circulation  Managers 
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THE  PORTIER  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

This  Society  is  named  in  memory  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  first 
bishop  of  Mobile,  who  founded  the  College  in  1830.  The 
members  hold  weekly  meetings  at  which  they  engage  in 
literary  and  forensic  exercises.  They  also  stage  enter- 
tainments for  the  student  body  at  intervals  during  the 
year.  The  College  Debating  Team  is  chosen  from  this 
Society.  It  is  open  to  all  College  students.  Admittance 
to  membership  is  through  election  by  members.  Meet- 
ings are  held  Sunday  night  at  8 :30. 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  John  A.  Toomey,  S.J Moderator 

John  B.  Harvey  President 

Lincoln  White Vice-President 

Raymond  B.  Kennedy  ^..„ ., Secretary 

E.  Day  Stewart  Censor 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Spring  Hill  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  for- 
mer students,  and  takes  pride  in  their  achievements. 
The  College  has  been  greatly  helped  by  certain  organiza- 
tions formed  by  the  Alumni  in  different  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  recollections  of  their  college  days, 
and  working  for  the  interest  of  their  Alma  Mater.  These 
are: 

Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Georgia  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College 
New  Orleans  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Thibodaux  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Montgomery  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Washington  Spring  Hill  Club 
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Ninety-Seventh 
Annual  Commencement 

OF 

Spring  Hill  College 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  3,  1927 

BATTLE  HOUSE  AUDITORIUM 

Mobile,  Alabama 

PROGRAM 

Processional :     Coronation  March Meyerbeer 

College  Orchestra 

Address  to  Graduates:  Gen.  William  L.  Sibert,  LL.D.  D.E. 

Fantasia:     My  Old  Kentucky  Home Goldman 

Euphonium  Solo,  Harold  O'Donnell 
Orchestra  Accompaniment 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS 
Selection :  Atlantis  Sanfranek 

College  Orchestra 
Valedictory  Thomas  Henry  McDonnell 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

BACHELOR    OF   ARTS 
vLeo  M.  Byrnes  u  Fred.  L.  Looney 

•-John  R.  Cowley,  Jr.  ^Yancey  D.  Lott,  Jr. 

\  Aloysius  J.  Craven  Winter  B.  Luckett 

t-Harry  M.  Graham  T.  Henry  McDonnell 

VMarion  A.  Kling  William  P.  Martin 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
John  A.  Bandi,  Jr.  V.  Donnell  Greenwood 

Aristide  D.  Barbin  Charles  Richard  Greenwood 

Clarence  J.  Murphy 

Bachelor  of  commercial  science 

Thomas  A.  Ford                                                  Joseph  Emile  Herpin,  Jr. 
Finale:     War  March  Mendelssohn 
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Prizes 


THE  BISHOP  O'SULLIVAN  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  founded  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  for  excellence 
in  Christian  Doctrine  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  Edward  D.  Stewart. 
Next  in  Merit,  Winter  B.  Luckett. 
• 

THE  HUTCHISON  MEDAL,  founded  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchison, 
E.E.,  Ph.D.,  for  the  best  thesis  in  Philosophy. 

This  medal  won  won  in  1927  by  Clarence  J.  Murphy. 

Next  in  merit,  John  R.  Cowley,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Luckett,  Leo  M. 

Byrnes. 

THE  MERILH  MEDAL,  founded  by  Edmund  H.  Merilh,  B.S.  '17,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  best  English  essay. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  T.  Henry  McDonnell. 
Next  in  merit,  Leo  M.  Byrnes,  Daniel  J.  McCarthy. 

• 

THE  JANNIN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.J.,  for  excellence  in  Oratory. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  John  G.  Curren. 
Next  in  merit,  Joseph  H.  Martin. 

THE  WALSH  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  founded  in  memory  of  William 
M.  Walsh,  A.B.  '08,  for  excellence  in  Elocution. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  Raymond  E.  Kennedy. 
Next  in  merit,  John  B.  Harvey  and  Daniel  J.  McCarthy. 

THE  O'CALLAGHAN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education, 
in  memory  of  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.D.,  for  the  best  paper 
in  Latin. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  Sidney  A.  Tonsmeire,  Jr. 
Next  in  merit,  John  R.  Cowley,  Jr. 

THE  HOMER  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  for  the 
best  paper  in  Greek. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  Sidney  A.  Tonsmeire,  Jr. 
Next  in  merit,  John  R.  Cowley,  Jr. 
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Prizes 

(Continued) 

THE  MASTIN  MEDAL,  founded  by  William  M.  Mastin,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
for  the  best  paper  in  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  Arthur  C.  Watson. 
Next  in  merit,  Harold  J.  McGrath. 

THE  DEPORTMENT  MEDAL,  founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  P. 
Allen,  D.D.,  for  Excellent  Deportment,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
votes  of  the  Students,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1927  by  Joseph  E.  Tedesco. 

Next  in  merit,   Harry  M.   Graham,  John    A.    Bandi,    Jr., 

Harry  Schmidt. 


THE  MATT  RICE  SERVICE  MEDAL,  founded  by  the  Omicron 
Sigma  Fraternity,  in  memory  of  Matthew  P.  Rice,  A.B.  '19,  a 
founder  of  the  Fraternity  and  a  loyal  Springhillian,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  student,  who,  during  the  year,  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  College. 

This  medal  was  awarded  in  1927  to  William  P.  Martin. 


Scholarships 


THE  ST.  IGNATIUS  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by  a  Friend  of  Edu- 
cation. This  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  board,  tuition 
and  lodging  during  his  course  of  four  years,  and  is  awarded 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President. 


THE  MARIE  REPARATRICE  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by  a  Friend 
of  the  College.  This  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  board, 
tuition  and  lodging  during  the  course,  and  is  awarded,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  foundation  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 


THE  THOMAS  BYRNE  SCHOLARSHIP,  established  December  8, 
1927,  by  a  gift  of  $5,000.00  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Byrne 
of  Chicago,  111.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
education  of  a  student  preparing  for  the  priesthood. 
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Class  Roll 


FRESHMAN 


Andrade,  Joseph 

Armbrecht,  Wm.  H.  Jr. 
vAurrecoechea,  Julius 

Bailey,  Thomas 

Barnett,  David  W. 

Brady,  Mark  A. 

Brown,  Alexander  J. 

Burkle,   Charles 

Carter,  John  W. 
*Ceconi,  Elmo  J.  Jr. 

Charles,  James  B.  Jr. 

Clarke,  Norman   S. 

Costa,  Joseph  Jr. 

Cummins,  William 

Doyle,  Robert  W. 

Feore,  John  S. 

Fleming1,  Martin  C. 

Fox,  Joseph 

Graham,  Latham  W. 

Gremillion,  Cyril  J. 

Gremillion,  Francis  J. 

Huet,  James  S. 

Joachim,   Benjamin  F. 

Jones,  Edward  L. 

Jones,  Preston  F. 

Lee,  Cecil  T. 

Livaudais,  Oliver  S.  Jr. 

Long,  Everette 

Lott.   Victor  H. 


McDonnell,   William 
McDonough,  William  C. 
McKegney,  Frank  P. 
McPhillips,  Thomas  H. 
Mackin,  Terence  Jr. 
Metzger,  George  A. 
Mitchell,  Kenneth  G. 
Murray,  William  H.  Jr. 
O'Rourke,  Edward  V. 
Owens,  Charles 
Pellerin,  Felix  F. 
Pierotti,  H. 
Rivard,  Ardian  A. 
Rocaberti,  Francis 
Skeffington,  William  P. 
Smith,  Nicholas  W. 
Sneeringer,  William  J. 
vSommers,  John  E.  Jr. 
iSpengler,  Cooper  J. 
tetaff,  Edmond 
Stephens,  Warren  C.  Jr. 
iStuardi,   Aloysius 
iTilly,  Ward  L. 
Tucker,  Robert  J. 
Twellmeyer,   George   O. 
*Van  Antwerp,  Sidney 
Walsh,  Joseph  M. 
Zieman,  Alphonse  H. 
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SOPHOMORE 


vBlaize,  Gabriel  Y. 
'"Cassidy,  John  H.  Jr. 
-Cazedessus,  Camille  E. 
■Cazentre,  Hubert  H. 
Christie,  Gerard 
Combel,  George 
Dejean,  William  L. 
Donnelly,  John  A. 
Douville,  Robert  R. 
©ugas,  Timothy 
-Dyer,  Isadore 
poster,  Henry  W. 
Fox,  John  F.  Jr. 
Graham,  Robert  F. 
Glover,  Henry  B. 
tGlover,  Julian 
Gramigna,  Victor  R. 
Gremillion,   Caesar  C. 
vrfam,  G.  S.  Jr. 
-Henderson,  Gerald  M. 
Heno,  James  P. 
Iflopper,  Hugh  L.  Jr. 
Houston,  Harry  H.  Jr. 
^HUghes,  Fred  O. 
iCaufman,  Henry  J.  Jr. 
'-Kelly,  Francis  J. 


\Armstrong,  Edward  S. 

J3agot,  Eugene  F.  Jr. 
VCarriere,  Emile  B. 
UGassidy,  Michael  J. 
jCoco,  Lawrence 

Cole,  Avery  J.  Jr. 
O&buvillion,  Ryan  J. 
VCronin,  John  F. 

Curren,  John 

Delmas,  Milton  A. 

Ducote,  Gerard  J. 
UDukate,  William  K. 

Fledderman,  Harry  F. 

Gambel,  Charles  L. 

Gremillion,  Leon  B.  Jr. 


Kelt,  George  F. 

Lawler,  John  E. 
KLeDuc,  John  L. 

Louiselle,  Cyril  J. 

McCarthy,  Daniel  J. 

McDonnell,  Glennon  J. 

McGrath,  Edward  L. 

Mire,  Oscar  T. 

Morris,  George  B. 

Murphy,  James  J. 

O'Zella,  Joseph  D. 

Pardo,  Joseph 

Pardo,  Mateo 
I  Ponder,  John  H. 

Pugh,   John   H. 

Richter,   Louis   G.  Jr. 
tRoper,  John  A. 

-Segerblom,   Carl  K. 
vSterkx,  Charles  W. 

Tonsmeire,  Sidney  A.  Jr. 
"Vega,   Benjamin  C. 

iWatson,  Arthur  C. 
vWeiss,  Calma 

Wilcox,  George  H. 

Wilson,  LeRoy  G. 

Youd,  Joseph  R. 


JUNIOR 


Hargrove,  Sidney  L. 

Hewes,    William    G. 

Impastato,  Samuel  A. 

Kennedy,  Raymond  E. 

Lucas,  Richard  R. 

McCormick,  William  D. 

Martin,  Joseph  H. 

Petrovits,    Stephen 

Rice,  Albert  A. 

Roach,  Fred 

Ryan,  Jerome  L. 
VSchwartz,  Max  H. 

Stewart,  Edward  D. 
<-  Wilcox,  S.  Elmer 
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SENIOR 


Brady,  B.  Francis 

\  Coco,  Lysso 
Franklin,  Hugh  C. 

vHalloran,  Bernard  M. 
Harvey,  John  B. 
Hertzog,  Ambrose 
McEvoy,  J.  Hugh 
Maury,   Franklin   H. 


Ollinger,  Ellis  D. 
Hoy,  Mark  J. 

Schmidt,  Harry  J. 
'  Sullivan,  Joseph  C.  Jr. 

Tedesco,  Joseph  E. 
'.Unruh,  George  W.  Jr. 

White,  Lincoln  P. 
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Register  of  Students 


^Ajidrade,  Joseph  Alabama 

'"^Armbrecht,  Wm.  H.  Jr Alabama 

^Armstrong,  Edward  S Georgia 

^Aurrecoechea,   Julius   P Mexico 

MBagot,   Eugene  F r Alabama 

vBailey,  Thomas  Alabama 

Harnett,  David  W ^ Tennessee 

Blaize,  Gabriel  Y (....Mississippi 

Brady,   B.   Francis Pennsylvania 

Brady,  Mark  A ^ Pennsylvania 

'Brown,  Alexander  J ,. Alabama 

Burkle,   Charles  -...P Tennessee 

Carriere,  Emile  B Mississippi 

vCarter,  John  W r Texas 

iCassidy,  Joseph  H.  Jr Louisiana 

Cassidy,  Michael  J r Alabama 

Cazedessus,   Camille  E , Louisiana 

Cazentre,  Hubert  H T Louisiana 

Ceconi,  Elmo  J.  Jr Florida 

Christie,   Gerard Florida 

Clarke,  Norman  S Alabama 

\Coco,  Laurence  Louisiana 

-Coco,  Lysso  — Louisiana 

Cole,  Avery  J Mississippi 

Combel,   George   Alabama 

Costa,  Joseph  Jr Alabama 

Couvillion,   Ryan  J Louisiana 

Cronin,  John  F Massachusetts 

Cummins,  William  Alabama 

Curren,  John  A Louisiana 

Dejean,  William  L Louisiana 

Delmas,  Milton  A Mississippi 

Donnelly,  John  A Florida 

-Douville,  Robert  R , ...Alabama 

Doyle,  Robert  W Connecticut 

Ducote,  Gerald  J h Louisiana 

Dugas,    Timothy   ....Louisiana 

Dukate,  William  K ., Mississippi 

Dyer,   Isadore Louisiana 
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Feore,    John    S Alabama 

Fledderman,  Harry  F Cuba 

Fleming,  Martin  C Mississippi 

Foster,  Henry  W ^...r Mississippi 

Fox,  John  F.  Jr Alabama 

Fox,   Joseph r Alabama 

Franklin,  Hugh  C Alabama 

Gambel,  Charles  L r Louisiana 

Glover,  Henry  B Alabama 

Glover,    Julian    ....Florida 

Graham,  Robert  F T ► Louisiana 

Graham,  Latham  W Tennessee 

Gramigna,  Victor  R Florida 

Gremillion,   Caesar   C Louisiana 

Gremillion,  Cyril  J Louisiana 

Gremillion,  Francis  J Louisiana 

Gremillion,  Leon  B Louisiana 

^Halloran,  Bernard  M Tennessee 

Hargrove,   Sidney  L Alabama 

Harvey,   John   B j Louisiana 

l-Ham,  G.  S.  Jr.  T Louisiana 

Henderson,  Gerald  M Ohio 

Heno,  James  P .r Louisiana 

Hertzog,  Ambrose Louisiana 

Hewes,  William  G T... Mississippi 

Hopper,  Hugh  L Alabama 

Houston,  Harry  H.  Jr T Alabama 

Hughes,  Fred  O. H Alabama 

Huet,   James   S r Alabama 

llmpastato,   Samuel  A Louisiana 

Joachim,   Benjamin  F Mississippi 

Jones,  Edward  A T Alabama 

Jones,    Preston   F.    Alabama 

Kaufman,  Henry  J.  Jr T Louisiana 

Kennedy,  Raymond  E ^Massachusetts 

'Kelly,  Francis  J Georgia 

v  Kelt,   George   F > ^...Louisiana 
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tLawler,  John  E Alabama 

cLeDuc,  John  L .' r. ..Florida 

Lee,  Cecil  T & Florida 

Livaudais,  Oliver  S.  Jr ,..'. Louisiana 

'Long,  Everett Alabama 

Looney,   Fred    ► Louisiana 

*-Lott,  Victor  Mississippi 

-"Louiselle,  Cyril  J r Alabama 

♦Lucas,    Richard    R Georgia 

Mackin,   Terence  Jr. Alabama 

•Martin,  Joseph  H Tennessee 

Maury,  Franklin  H Alabama 

[Metzger,    George   A * Alabama 

vMire,  Oscar  T Louisiana 

Mitchell,  Kenneth  G -, Massachusetts 

Morris,   George   B.   .7^.. Florida 

•Murphy,  James  J 4- ..Texas 

•Murray,  William  H.  Jr Tennessee 

vMcCormick,  William  D u Alabama 

McCarthy,  Daniel  J Georgia 

McDonnell,  Glennon  J Alabama 

^McDonnell,  William Alabama 

MMcDonough,  William  C Georgia 

McEvoy,  J.  Hugh  — N. Alabama 

McGrath,  Edward  L Alabama 

"McKegney,  Frank  P.  , New  Jersey 

LMcPhillips,  Thomas  H.  Jr + Alabama 

^Ollinger,    Ellis    D Alabama 

O'Rourke,  Edward  V ^ Alabama 

Owens,   Charles Massachusetts 

VD'Zella,  Joseph  , Alabama 

Pardo,    Joseph    Florida 

Pardo,   Mateo   Florida 

vPellerin,  Felix  F Louisiana 

•Petrobits,    Stephen Connecticut 

VPierotti,  Harry  , Tennessee 

Ponder,  John  H Alabama 

iPugh,  John  H ^Louisiana 

^~Rice,  Albert  A Georgia 

•  Richter,  Louis  G.  Jr , Alabama 
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Rivard,   Adrian  A Florida 

Roach,  Fred   .' Tennessee 

Rocaberti,   Francis Cuba 

Roper,  John  A Mississippi 

Roy,  Mark  J + Louisiana 

Ryan,    Jerome    L Illinois 

Schmidt,  Harry  J Mississippi 

Schwartz,  Max  H Alabama 

vSegerblom,  Carl  K Mississippi 

vSkeffington,  William  P Georgia 

'Smith,    Nicholas    W , Alabama 

Sneeringer,   William  J - Alabama 

^ommers,  John  E.  Jr Mississippi 

\.Spengler,   Cooper  J Mississippi 

IStaff,    Edmond ....Florida 

Stephens,  Warren  C.  Jr Alabama 

Sterkx,    Charles    W Louisiana 

Stewart,  Edward  D Mississippi 

Stuardi,  Aloysius  Alabama 

^Sullivan,  Joseph  C.  Jr Alabama 

\Tedesco,  Joseph  E Mississippi 

VTilly,  Ward  L Louisiana 

Tonsmeire,  Sidney  A.  Jr Alabama 

l  Tucker,  Robert  J Connecticut 

iTwellmeyer,   George   0 Mississippi 

•  Unruh,    George   W.   Jr Alabama 

\Van  Antwerp,  Sidney  Alabama 

Vega,    Benjamin    C Louisiana 

Walsh,   Joseph   M Alabama 

Watson,  Arthur  C Louisiana 

I  Weiss,   Calma Alabama 

-  White,  Lincoln  Tennessee 

Wilcox,  George  H Louisiana 

^Wilcox,  S.  Elmer  Alabama 

Wilson,  LeRoy  F Louisiana 

LYoud,  Joseph  R Florida 

Zieman,  Alphonse  H Alabama 
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Ninety-Ninth  Annual  Announcement 


Spring  Hill,  Mobile  County,  Alabama 
April,  1929 


College  Calendar 


1929— 

Sept.  9-Registration 

Sept.  10-Recitations  and  Lectures  begin 

Nov.  1-Feast  of  All  Saints 

Nov.  28-Thanksgiving  Day — Full  Holiday 

Dec.  8-Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Dec.  21-Christmas  Recess  begins 

1930— 

Jan.  6-Lectures-Recitations  resumed 

Feb.  3-Second  Semester  begins 

Mar.  3-4-Shrovetide  Holidays 

Mar.  19-Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  College 

April  17-Easter  Recess  begins 

April  22-Lectures-Recitations  resumed 

May  29-Feast  of  the  Ascension 

May  30-Commencement  Exercises 


SPRING    HILL    COLLEGE 


A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

FOUNDED  IN  1830 


CHARTERED  AS  A  COLLEGE  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  ALABAMA  IN  1836 


Empowered  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  Grant  Degrees  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology  in  1840 


Member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
of  The  Association  of  American  Colleges 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

REV.  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH,  S.J. 
President 

REV.  WILLIAM  WILKINSON,   S.J. 
Secretary 

REV.  G.  G.  McHARDY,  S.J. 
Treasurer 

REV.  MICHAEL  McNALLY,  S.J. 
REV.  JOSEPH  B.  BASSICH,  S.J. 


Officers  of   Instruction  and 
Administration 


REV  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH.  S.J. 
President 
D  REV.   MICHAEL  McNALLY,   S,J. 

Dean 
vREV.  ROBERT  T.   BRYANT,  S.J. 

Prefect    of    Discipline 

REV.   WILLIAM  WILKINSON,.   S.J. 

Secretary 

LREV.   GEORGE  G.   McHARDY,   S.J. 

Treasurer 

V  LOUIS  J.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  B.S. 

Registrar 

UREV.   RONALD  MacDONALD,S.J. 
Chaplain 

REV.   MICHAEL  KENNY,   S.J. 

Professor  of  Psychology,   Sociology  and  Ethics 

l-REV.  ROBERT  T.  BRYANT,  S.J. 

Professor  of  English,  Faculty  Director  of  Athletics 

REV.  JAMES  E.  DE  POTTER,  S.J. 

Professor  of   Greek   and   Philosophy 

0  REV.  CHARLES  J.  QUIRK,  S.J. 

Professor  of  English,  Director  of  The  Springhillian, 

Assistant  Librarian 

REV.  RONALD  MacDONALD,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

^EV.  DANIEL  M.  CRONIN,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

REV.  GABRIEL  EGAnA,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Spanish 

1  REV.  CARL  MARING,  S.J. 
Professor    of    Physics 


Officers   of   Instruction   and 
Administration 

(Continued) 


v  REV.  JOSEPH  A.  BUTT,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Spanish 
IREV.  GEORGE  A.  HAYES,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
\  REV.  EUGENE  M.   BECK,  S.J. 
Professor  of  German  and  Greek 
\  REV.    PETER   P.    O'SULLIVAN,    S.J. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  English 

v  Mr.  JOHN  A.  GASSON,  S.J. 
Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Classics 
MR.  JOHN  A.  TOOMEY,  S.J. 
Professor  of  English   and   Philosophy 
Director  of  The  Corsair 
MR.   RICHARD  T.   GAUL,   S.J. 
Professor  of  Latin 
V*  LAWRENCE  VAN  CURA,   B.S. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Director  of  The  Mendelian 
v  LOUIS  J.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics 

JOSEPH  CALLAGHAN,  A.M.,  LL.B. 
Professor  of  Accounting 

'  WILLIAM  T.  DALY,  Ph.B. 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 
Assistant  Director   of  Athletics 

\.    KERMIT  T.   HART,   B.S.  B.A. 
Professor  of  Finance 

AUGUST  J.  STAUB,  Mus.  D. 

Professor   of   Music 

I  WILLIAM    M.    MASTIN,    M.D. 

Consulting  Physician 

EUGENE   THAMES,   M.D. 

Attending  Physician 


General  Information 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

Spring  Hill  College  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher  education  estab- 
lished in  the  South.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1830  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Mobile.  Six  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  in- 
corporated it  as  a  college  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  university;  and  in  the  year  1840,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI,  empowered  it  to  grant  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology. 

In  1847  the  management  of  the  College  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  members  have  ever 
since  endeavored  to  make  it  a  center  of  liberal  culture 
and  education.  The  year  1905  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  or  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  College. 

The  work  of  the  College,  begun  almost  a  century 
ago,  has  continued  uninterruptedly.  During  the  course 
of  its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  achieved  prominence  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness circles  throughout  the  South. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  elevation 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  in  Mobile's 
most  beautiful  residence  district.  From  the  Bay  of  Mo- 
bile, which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which 
renders  its  location  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  Artis- 
tically laid  out  grounds  adorned  with  numerous  walks 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, a  deer  park,  a  beautiful  lake  and  other  natural  at- 
tractions cause  Spring  Hill  to  be  unanimously  pronounced 
by  tourists  from  all  over  the  country  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  college  sites  in  the  United  States. 
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Owing  to  its  altitude  and  to  the  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for  health 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  very  eminent  physicians,  well 
acquainted  with  our  American  colleges,  have  declared  it 
pre-eminently  desirable  for  students  on  account  of  its 
climatic  advantages  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
Mobile  show  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  there  is  an 
average  of  only  ninety -five  cloudy  days  a  year;  and  most 
of  these  were  only  partly  cloudy.  Besides,  the  temper- 
ature is  most  equable;  figures  for  the  school  year  during 
the  last  ten  years  showing  that  the  City  of  Mobile  enjoys 
an  average  of  62.7  degrees.  Outdoor  exercise  continues 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
the  end. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Spring  Hill  owns  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Part  of  this  is  devoted  to  farming,  part  to  the  raising  of 
timber,  while  the  remainder  affords  ample  room  for 
buildings  and  athletic  fields.  Fresh  milk  and  vegetables 
are  supplied  at  all  times  by  the  College  dairy  and  truck 
farm.  The  buildings  number  five:  the  Main  Building, 
Mobile  Hall,  Yenni  Hall,  the  Infirmary,  and  the  Chapel. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  three  stories  high.  Its  central  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  offices.  From 
the  third  gallery  of  this  building  one  may  get  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  pine- 
clad  hills,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  distance. 

MOBILE  HALL,  which  was  dedicated  November  6, 
1927,  is  a  splendid  dormitory  building,  with  rooms  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  utility  and  com- 
fort.    Each  one  is  large  and  airy,  and  provided  with  its 
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own  clothes  press,  toilet  and  hot  and  cold  shower.     In 
this  building  is  a  billiard  room  and  a  lounging  room. 

YENNI  HALL,  erected  and  named  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Yenni,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Spring  Hill  for  over  fifty  years,  and  author  of  Yenni's 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Science. 
Here  are  installed  the  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology 
Lecture  rooms  and  Laboratories,  and  the  Seismographic 
Station,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  South. 

THE  INFIRMARY  BUILDING  is  separated  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness.  It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  phar- 
macy, and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  of  Mobile, 
who  visits  the  College  at  frequent  intervals. 

THE  CHAPEL  occupies  the  center  of  the  architec- 
tural group,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
concrete  galleries.  It  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure  which 
is  generally  considered  the  most  perfect  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

Spring  Hill  has  several  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
space  for  more.  One,  in  particular,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
It  is  called  Maxon  Field,  after  a  former  coach  of  the 
College — a  stretch  divided  in  half  by  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  aged  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  stately  pines.  Here  the 
intra-mural  baseball  leagues  hold  forth,  several  teams 
being  able  to  play  at  the  same  time.  A  part  of  this  field 
is  also  devoted  to  golf.  A  nine-hole  course  is  maintained, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  engage  in  this  fascinating  sport. 

CURRICULUM 

The  purpose  of  Spring  Hill  College  is  to  educate  in 
the  fullest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop  thoroughly  and  har- 
moniously the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.    It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
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development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students 
and  the  measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community ;  and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training 
of  both  mind  and  heart  which  will  make  for  this  develop- 
ment and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just  interpretation 
and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  students,  the  insti- 
tution aims  at  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  at  opening  the  mind  to  a  generous 
share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  studies 
are  chosen  each  for  its  distinct  educational  value  and  as 
a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely  adjusted  system.  The 
studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

Spring  Hill  offers  four  years  of  under-graduate  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce. Two-year  courses  are  also  given  in  Commercial 
subjects,  Engineering,  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Pharmacy  and  Pre-Legal  work. 

The  courses  leading  to  degrees  embrace  instruction 
in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  College 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of 
view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions 
or  other  stations  of  life. 

The  two-year  courses  are  designed  for  those  students 
who  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  a  regular  Arts  or 
Science  course. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  the  College  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  organization 
which  from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education 
of  youth.  It  conducts  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  its  various  institutions. 

The  principles  of  education  which  have  made  the 
Jesuits  successful  in  educational  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  are  followed  at  Spring  Hill  as  in  every 
Jesuit  institution,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prom- 
inent Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  at- 
tended up  to  the  present  day  with  unfailing  results. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon 
the  very  nature  of  man's  mental  process,  it  secures  on  the 
one  hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thor- 
oughness, while  on  the  other,  it  is  elastic,  and  makes  lib- 
eral allowances  for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  While  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
that  is  unquestionably  valuable  in  the  older  learning,  it 
adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  results  of  modern  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral, and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  admittedly 
in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended  long 
ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.* 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  com- 
plete sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of 
all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more 
than  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  though  it  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  any  recognized  system  of  education,  is 


♦Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject  are  referred 
to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swiekeraith,  S.J.  (Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903),  and 
to  the  numerous   documents   therein  cited. 
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only  a  secondary  result  of  Education  itself.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education  which  has  for  its  end  culture, 
and  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  only  such  means  be  chosen  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose 
of  education  itself.  A  student  cannot  be  forced,  within 
the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and  with  his  imma- 
ture faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge  has 
been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximate- 
ly to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or 
profession,  but  to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and 
rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope  success- 
fully even  with  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  life.  While 
affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insular- 
ity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  students  who  have  not 
brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training 
given  by  a  systematic  college  course.  These  studies,  there- 
fore, are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  unfold- 
ing of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he 
is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  system  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  comple- 
mentary instruments  of  education  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  cannot  be  applied.  The  specific  training 
given  by  one  cannot  be  applied  to  another.  The  best 
educators  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  before  that  prescribed  curricula, 
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embracing  well  chosen  and  co-ordinate  studies,  afford 
the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view 
of  the  future  career  of  the  indvidual.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  unfold  the  interdependence  and  laws  of 
the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  edu- 
cation has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of 
honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the  deductive 
and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and  History 
effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of  spirit 
to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement  the 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Languages  especially  calls  for 
delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for 
a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  men- 
tal development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on 
life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing 
young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself 
with  vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the 
history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  re- 
viewing the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway 
for  a  time  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded.  It  must 
do  more  than  this.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  com- 
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plete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on 
some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened, 
the  value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulner- 
able points  of  error  are  readily  detected,  and  truth  comes 
forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education  under- 
stood as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  has  of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in 
human  life.  While  conceding  the  effects  of  education  in 
energizing  and  refining  the  student's  imagination,  taste, 
understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always 
held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of 
themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can 
purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound 
judgment,  of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and 
manly  conscience.  It  maintains  that,  to  be  effective, 
morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  un- 
derlying base,  the  vital  force,  supporting  and  animating 
the  whole  organic  structure  of  education.  It  must  suffuse 
with  its  light  all  that  is  read,  illuminating  what  is  noble 
and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  the  purpose 
of  Jesuit  teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the 
whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of 
science,  professional  and  special,  as  well  as  for  the  up- 
building of  moral  life,  civil  and  religious. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training,  the  College  aims 
at  building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  ful- 
filment of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties,  There  is 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
operate  for  this  fulfilment;  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis 
of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses, 
and  all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  exercises  of  public  prayer.  The  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exercises,  to  make 
an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month. 
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Administration 


TERMS 


The  school  year  begins  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  year  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters  or  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  first  semester  ends  during  the  last  week  of  January. 
The  second  begins  immediately  thereafter,  without  mid- 
year holidays. 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  every  lecture 
scheduled  for  his  class,  and  all  study  periods,  and  unau- 
thorized absence  even  from  one  class  exercise  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  in  good 
standing  ,  and  lower  his  monthly  mark  in  the  subject 
treated  during  his  absence.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
lost  if  the  record  for  attendance  is  less  than  85  per  cent. 
In  case  of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  the  like, 
this  rule  may  be  modified,  but  in  any  case  all  class  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Attendance  is  counted  from  the  day  of  registration, 
and  continues  until  the  last  exercise  of  each  semester. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  parents  see  that  their  boys 
report  at  school  on  the  appointed  day  and  remain  until 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  term,  and  permission  to  leave  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  day  for  the  Christmas  holidays  or  for 
the  summer  vacation,  should  not  be  asked  by  parents, 
and  will  not  be  granted  except  for  very  serious  reasons. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial absence,  and  three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded  as 
one  absence. 
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DISCIPLINE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  employed  by  the 
College  includes,  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  formation  of  character.  For  this  reason,  the  disci- 
pline, while  considerate,  is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially 
when  the  good  of  the  student  body  and  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College,  nevertheless, 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without! 
which  the  desired  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College  regulations, 
serious  application  to  study  and  blameless  conduct  will 
be  insisted  upon;  and  honor,  fair-dealing,  self-restraint) 
and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any  serious  breach 
of  College  discipline,  repeated  violation  of  regulations, 
neglect  of  studies,  the  possession  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  other  offenses  against  morals  or  discipline 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  the  College,  render  the  offender  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time 
a  student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  of  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
college  life.  Dismissal  may  be  made  without  specific 
charges,  and,  in  rare  cases,  perhaps  on  grounds  that  seem 
insufficient  to  students  or  parents.  The  College  holds 
itself,  in  such  cases,  to  be  the  more  capable  judge  of  what 
affects  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student 
body.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  condi- 
tion should  not  apply  for  admission. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.    Besides,  there  are  written  monthly  tests. 
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The  semester  examination,  together  with  the  average  of 
the  months  preceding,  determine  the  standing  of  a  pupil 
for  the  semester.  The  average  of  the  two  semesters  gives 
his  standing  for  the  year.  The  results  of  all  examinations 
and  tests  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  pupil, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  misses  a  month- 
ly test  or  an  examination  in  any  subject,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  up.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  student,  and  his  record  will 
show  zero  until  such  test  or  examination  is  taken. 

Seventy  percent  is  required  for  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject. Sixty  to  sixty-nine  constitutes  a  "condition, "  less 
than  sixty,  a  "failure." 

Conditions  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests,  and  other  assigned  work,  as  well 
as  the  examinations.  A  condition  due  either  to  failure  in 
a  monthly  test  or  in  a  semester  examination  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  supplementary  test  or  examination.  The 
supplementary  tests  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Professor.  The  supplementary  examinations  are 
held,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester.  They  may 
be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified,  and  may  not  be  de- 
ferred except  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  For 
each  subject  a  fee  is  charged,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Removal  of  conditions  by  ex- 
aminations shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the 
regular  and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  to  complete  assigned  work 
may  be  removed  by  making  up  the  required  work. 
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A  failure  may  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the 
class.  Those  who  fail  in  three  prescribed  courses  during 
a  semester  will  be  dropped  from  the  College. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Students  wishing  transcript  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  should  make  early  and  seasonable  application 
for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  dur- 
ing the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  10  to  25,  January  25  to  February  5,  and  June 
1  to  15. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. The  first  semester  begins  about  the  second  week  of 
September;  the  second,  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

REGULAR  CHARGES   (per  semester) 


a.     For  Boarders 

Basic  Fee  $340.00 

Includes  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Laundry,  Medical, 
Athletic  and  Library  Fees. 

A  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  required  to 
cover  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  cleaning,  pressing  and 
mending  of  clothes  and  to  provide  for  spending  money, 
entertainments  and  incidentals. 

b.    For  Day  Students 

Tuition $75.00 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees $15.00 
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EXPENSE  INCURRED  BY  SOME  STUDENTS 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  the 
first  year  only;  and  a  graduation  fee  of  fifteen  dollars, 
payable  the  last  semester  before  graduation.  Those  who 
study  Sciences  are  charged  a  Laboratory  fee.  For  Chem- 
istry, this  fee  is  five  dollars  each  semester;  for  Physics 
and  Biology,  seven  dollars  and  a  half  each,  per  semester. 
For  conditioned  examinations  taken  on  assigned  days,  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  to  be  paid  before  the  exami- 
nation is  taken;  for  conditioned  examinations  taken  on 
other  than  assigned  days,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged. 
The  fee  for  a  detailed  transcript  of  record  is  one  dollar. 
There  is  a  charge  of  fitfy  dollars  per  semester  for  those 
who  take  music  lessons;  twenty-five  dollars  for  drawing, 
except  when  it  is  part  of  the  student's  regular  course ;  and 
twenty  dollars  each  for  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made  before  a  room 
is  considered  reserved.  This  amount  will  be  held  as  se- 
curity against  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 

TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  namely,  in  September  and  February. 

A  refund  will  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  grievous 
sickness,  necessitating  absence  from  the  College  for  a 
period  exceeding  a  month,  and  this  only  for  board  and 
lodging.  Late  attendance,  dismissal  and  withdrawal 
being  serious  inconveniences  to  the  College,  contracts  are 
made  for  semesters,  and  not  for  shorter  periods. 

When  parents  desire  the  College  to  pay  for  clothing, 
traveling,  dentistry,  etc.,  they  should  either  make  the  ini- 
tial deposit  large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses,  or  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  required  for  such 
purposes. 
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No  advance  will  b!e  made  beyond  this  deposit. 

Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  College 
at  the  expense  of  parents. 

The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  books,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  or  any  other  articles  left  by  any  student 
when  departing  from  the  College ;  much  less  for  the  loss 
of  books,  clothing,  jewelry  or  money  while  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  owner  during  the  school  year. 

The  laundry  furnished  by  the  College  is  two  changes 
a  week.  More  than  this  allowance  will  be  charged  at 
current  prices. 

No  student  will  be  admited  to  examination  until  all 
indebtedness  to  the  College  is  settled. 
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Admission 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Academic  preparation,  as  secured  by  the  completion 
of  four  years  of  a  standard  high  school  is  essential  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  College.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  makes  it  but  too  appar- 
ent that  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of  preparation ; 
and  many  applicants  who  have  had  good  school  oppor- 
tunities are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language.  A  thorough  working 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  subjects  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on  success- 
fully the  prescribied  work  of  the  College,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  applicant  himself  to  admit  him  to 
College  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation.  The 
College  classes  begin  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
high  school  leaves  off,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  after 
entering  College  to  make  up  those  deficiencies  which  a 
student  may  have  incurred  in  his  preparation. 

TESTIMONIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

CREDENTIALS 

The  College  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the 
secondary  school  course  presented  by  a  student  for  ad- 
mission should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curricu- 
lum to  which  he  seeks  admission ;  in  other  words,  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Freshman  year  must  present 
rfifteen  units  in  acceptable  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject,  constituting  approximately 
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a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  This  definition  of  a  unit 
takes  the  four-year  high  school  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or 
five  periods  a  week. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on  presentation 
of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high  school 
last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  College. 

PRESCRIBED  UNITS  FOR  REGULAR  COURSES 

FOR  THE  A.  B.  COURSE 

English    3  units  Greek*  2  units 

Mathematics   3   units  History   1   unit 

Latin 4  units  Science   1   unit 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  COURSE 

English    3  units  History  1   unit 

Mathematics   3  units  Science   1   unit 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recog- 
nized high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any 
vocational  or  commercial  subject  counted  toward  grad- 
uation by  an  accredited  or  recognized  high  school. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  by 
examination. 

•Provisions    made    for   those   who   have   not   the   prescribed   units    in    Greek. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  by  certificate  is  granted  applicants  from 
all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  other 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Southern  Association. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  Principal  or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  school, 
and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Principal  will  not  recommend  all  grad- 
uates, but  only  those  whose  ability,  application  and  schol- 
arship are  such  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  success  in  College. 

ADMISSION   BY   EXAMINATION 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  by  cer- 
tificate must  take  examinations  in  the  required  entrance 
units.  These  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  classes. 

ADMISSION   BY   ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  standard  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  the  credits  of  the  institution  are  acceptable 
and  sufficient  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  the^work 
done  in  the  corresponding  classes  at  Spring  Hill. 

Such  candidates  should  present  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration: 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specifications  of  courses,  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades. 
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3.  An  official  certified  statement  of  college  en- 
trance credits,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in 
weeks  the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises each  week,  the  length  of  recitation  periods,  and  the 
mark  earned. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  after  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  and  earnest  students,  who  either  are  lacking 
in  the  required  units  or  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies 
without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  to  such  course  of  their  own  choice 
as  they  seem  qualified  to  take.  The  work  done  by  these 
students  cannot  be  counted  later  on  toward  a  degree  at 
Spring  Hill  unless  all  entrance  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

DEFINITION   OF    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the 
amount  of  preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named: 

ENGLISH 
RHETORIC   AND   COMPOSITION 

The  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Rhetoric 
as  set  forth  in  Brooks,  Scott-Denny  or  an  equivalent.  Entrance 
examinations  in  composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  spelling  must  be  correct,  the  sentences 
well  constructed.  The  writer  must  show  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  ability  to  construct  well-ordered  paragraphs. 

LITERATURE 
(a)      For  Reading: 

Cooper,  'The  Spy,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans";  Stevenson, 
"Treasure  Island";  Poe,  "Poems  and  Tales";  Scott,  "The  Talisman"; 
Longfellow,  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn";  De  Quincey,  "Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe";  Elliot,  "Silas  Marner";  Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar"; 
Pope,  "Essay  on  Criticism";  Tennyson,  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
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(b)      For  Study: 

Dickens,  "Christmas  Stories";  Irving,  "Sketch  Book";  Haw- 
thorne, "Twice-Told  Tales";  Scott,  "Ivanhoe";  Whittier,  "Snow- 
bound", and  other  poems;  Addison,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers"; 
Washington,  "Farewll  Address";  Webster,  "Bunker  Hill  Oration"; 
Dickens,  "David  Copperfield";  Lowell,  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal",  and 
other  poems;  Lamb,  "Essays  of  Elia";  Macaulay,  "Essay  on  John- 
son"; Garraghan,  "Prose  Types  in  Newman";  Newman,  "Dream  of 
Gerontius";   Shakespeare,   "Merchant  of   Venice". 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  form  of  each  work  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principal  allusions  will  be  required,  together 
with  the  literary  qualities,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, a  biographical  outline  of  the  authors  and  an  account  of  their 
works.  (Three  Units) 

LATIN 

(a)  Grammar,  Easy  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  inflection;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences 
in  indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation  into  easy 
Latin  of  detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on 
Caesar  and  Cicero.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Caesar,  Grammar  and   Composition. 

Any  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  accompanying 
work  in  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Grammar,  with  prose  composition  and  translation  of  any  six 
orations  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalents;  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  ArchiaSj  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius. 
Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.        (One  Unit) 

(d)  Virgil,    Prose   Composition,    and   Prosody. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  so  much  prosody  as  re- 
lates to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Equivalent  work  in  Nepos,  Sallust  and  other  Latin  Authors  may 
be  offered  in  place  of  (b)  or  (c);  and  in  Ovid  in  place  of  (d). 
In  connection  with  all  the  reading  there  should  be  constant  practice 
in  sight  translation  and  prose  composition. 

GREEK 

(a)       Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  Common  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and  the  general 
grammatical  principles  of  Greek  prose.     Translation  into  Greek  of 
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detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on  the 
Anabasis. 

(b)  Xenophon,    Grammar   and   Prose   Composition. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  with  accompanying  grammar  and 
prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Homer,    Composition,    and    Prosody. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (Omitting  11  494-end)  and  the 
Homeric  constructions,  forms  and  Prosody.  (One  Unit) 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  Greek  there  should  be  con- 
stant practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose  composition. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.     The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 

>in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  other  rudiments  of  grammar;  abun- 
dant easy  exercises  in  composition;  and  the  translation  of  100  pages 

»of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),   and  Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length 
of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  350  additional  pages  of  Mod- 
ern French  prose  should  be  read,  with  constant  drill  in  grammar,  and 
practice  in  dictation  and  conversation^  and  daily  oral  exercises  in 
French  composition. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Grammar,   Composition,   and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  persued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in 
pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  abundant 
veasy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  reading 
of  at  least  fifty  pages  of  elementary  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,  Composition    (continued),   and  Translation. 

The  second  year'  swork  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of 
periods.  There  should  be  constant  drill  in  grammar,  abundant  prac- 
tice in  dictation  and  conversation,  weekly  exercises  in  German  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  200  pages  of  German.       (One  Unit) 
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SPANISH 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,    and    Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with 
abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and 
the  translation  of  100  pages  of  graduated  texts.         (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,    Composition    (continued),   and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
.with  the  same  length  of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  300 
pages  of  Modern  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  should  be  read,  with 
continued  drill  in  grammar,  and  constant  practice  in  dictation,  con- 
versation, daily  oral  exercises  in  rendering  English  into  Spanish,  and 
written  exercises  in  Spanish  composition.  (One  Unit) 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — To    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  four  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations, 
both  numeral  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties; problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers; 
exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.         (One  Unit) 

(b)  Algebra — Quadratic  Equations,  Binomial  Theorem,  and 
Progressions. 

Quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progres- 
sions as  usually  found  in  works  on  high  school  Algebra.  (One  Unit, 
if  a  full  year  has  been  devoted  to  it.) 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  in- 
cluding the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilineal  figures;  the  circle 
and  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  poly- 
gons, and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  original 
exercises.  Applications  to  the  measurement  of  lines  and  plane 
surfaces  (One  Unit) 
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(d)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-booKs,  in- 
cluding the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurements  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere 
#nd  spherical  triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

(Half  Unit) 

(e)  Trigonometry. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as 
ratios;  circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  for- 
mulae. Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  simple  character. 
Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  without  the  introduction  of  work  in- 
volving infinite  series.  The  solutions  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
and  practical  applications.  (One  Unit) 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  an 
accurate  text-book  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods  and 
events,  and,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  memory. 

(a)  Ancient  History. 

Comprising  Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Roman  History  to  800  A.D.,  with  due  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  life,  literature  and  art.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 

From  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(One  Unit) 

(c)  English  History. 

With  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 

(d)  American  History. 

With  special  stress  upon  the  national  period,  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. (One  Unit) 

SCIENCES 

(a)      Physics. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics?  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Note-book  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  certi- 
fied by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

(One  Unit) 
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(b)  Chemistry. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  theories  of  Chemistry,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  en- 
trance. (One  Unit) 

(c)  Zoology. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Zoology  as  presented  in  the  text-books 
of  Linville  and  Kelly,  Jordan  or  Kellogg  or  the  equivalent.  Lab- 
oratory note-book  must  be   presented.  (One   Unit) 

(d)  Botany. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Botany  as  presented  in  Bergen,  Atkin- 
son  or  Coulter.      Laboratory   note-book  must  be   presented. 

(One  Unit) 

(e)  General  Biology. 

A  combined  course  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology,  extend- 
ing through  the  year,  as  presented  in  Hunter's  "Essentials  of  Bi- 
ology," or  an  equivalent  text.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  pre- 
sented. (One  Unit) 

(f)  Physical   Geography. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Physical  Geography  as  treated  in  the 
text-book  of  Tarr,  Davis  or  Dryer,  with  training  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  field.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  time  of 
entrance.  (One  Unit) 
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Degrees 


The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four- 
year  courses  enjoined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  candidates 
for  these  degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(a)      AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  grade  of  70-80. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  minor,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

8.  Approved  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  for  broader 
culture  or  for  greater  specialization,  as  the  student  may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

5.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected  to  be  conferred. 

6.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  any  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  Grade  70-80  or 
over. 

7.  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars}  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  should  file  their  application  and  pre- 
sent all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing  the 
amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lec- 
ture, recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per  week,  for 
one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  is  sixteen  hours 
per  week.  No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  such  registration  is 
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not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence.  For 
all  others,  eighteen  hours  constitute  normal  work.  No  candidate  for 
a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of 
work. 

(b)      QUALITY  OF  WORK 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is  de- 
termined by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  monthly 
work  as  stated  above. 

The  percentage  system  is  used  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent 
being  required  for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which 
are  given  upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent 
or  more,  Quality  points  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality  of  work 
done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one  Quality  credit  for 
each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94  gives  him  two  Quality 
credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and  a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives 
him  three  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits 
are  computed  from  the  year  grade  of  the  student. 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors 
but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures  or 
any  other  exercises,  that  have  been  or  may  be  equipped  and  required 
by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 


The 

various  subjects 

of 

instructions     are 

divided     into  four 

groups,  as  follows: 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

English 

Economics 

Astronomy 

Accounting 

French 

History 

Biology 

Business  Law 

German 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Finance 

Greek 

Political  Science   Geology 

Commerce  and 

Latin 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

Trade 

Spanish 

Education 

Physics 

Economics 

N.  B. — For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  major  study  must 
be  selected  from  Group  I  or  II.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  major  study  must  be  selected  from  Group  III.  For 
,the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  the  major  study 
must  be  selected  from  Group  IV. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SEQUENCE 

There  must  be  completed  a  Major  Sequence  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  some  subject  (or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Professor 
concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  in  some  closely  related 
group  of  subjects)  and  a  Minor  Sequence  of  at  least  eighteen  hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such  change  will  be 
permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall  be  completed  before 
graduation. 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  (a)  not  taken  as  prescribed  courses,  and  (b)  not  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  major  and  minor  may  be  chosen  as  approved 
electives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover^  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  or 
laboratory  periods. 

Students  who  offer  French  or  Spanish  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment will  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  French  I  or 
Spanish  I,  taken  in  College. 

Two  years  must  be  completed  in  a  foreign  language  before  it  is 
accepted  for  a  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Electives  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  5,  and  for  the 
first  term  on  or  before  May  15. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sciences  will 
be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester.  These  papers  are 
to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least  one  of  the  four 
papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  original  research. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will  be 
held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension  of  time  be- 
yond the  5th  of  May  of  his  Senior  year. 
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Schedule  of  A.  B.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3 

Greek   3 

English  3 

Science  4 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


Mathematics    3  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek 3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

Public   Speaking  1   hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek   3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public   Speaking   1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek   3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public   Speaking  1   hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  9  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy   6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11   hours 
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Schedule  of  B.  S.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester- 
English    8  houro 

Mathematics 4  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


Second   Semester — - 

English 3  hours 

Mathematics 5  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics    5  hours 

Public   Speaking 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics  4  hours 

Public    Speaking 1   hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy    4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  9  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy    4  hours 

History 3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ... .   9  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 


Second   Semester — 

Philosophy  6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 
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Schedule  of 
Commerce  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester —  Second  Semester — 

Accounting    Principles  3  hours  Accounting    Principles  3  hours 

Economic   Geography..  3  hours  Economic  History 3  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours  Modern  Language 3  hours 

English  3  hours  English  3  hours 

Business    Mathematics  3  hours  Business  Mathematics..  3  hours 

SOPHOMORE 

Advanced  Accounting..  4  hours  Advanced    Accounting  4  hours 
Principles      of      Eco-  Principles      of      Eco- 
nomics h 3  hours  nomics    3  hours 

English  3  hours  English  3  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours  Modern  Language 3  hours 

Business  Law 3  hours  Business  Law  3  hours 

JUNIOR 

Accounting  Systems  ..  3  hours  Accounting  Systems  ..  3  hours 

Corporation  Finance  ....3  hours  Banking   3  hours 

Elements  of  Statistics  3  hours  Advertising    3  hours 

Approved  Electives 8  hours  Approved   Electives  ....  8  hours 

SENIOR 

Cost  Accounting  4  hours  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A. 

Public  Finance   3  hours  Problems    4  hours 

Business  Administration3  hours 
Income  Tax  3  hours  Real  Estate  3  hours 

Approved  Electives  8  hours  Approved    Electives    ....8  hours 
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Schedule  of  Pre-Educational  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —              1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

English    3  3 

Mathematics   3  3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language  3  3 

History 3  3 

Biology   4  4 


— Hours — 

Sophomore  —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

English  ' 3  3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language    3  3 

History  or  Political 

Science    3  3 

Psychology    3  3 

Economics  3  3 

Chemistry  or  Physics. .4  4 


Schedule  of  Pre-Medical  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —               1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry   4  4 

Modern   Language 3  3 

English    3  3 

Drawing    2  2 


— Hours — 

Sophomore  —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry   4  4 

Modern   Language 3  3 

English    3  3 

Physics    4  4 
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Schedule  of 
Engineering   Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

College  Algebra  3  hours 

Trigonometry  3  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

Drawing  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Industrial  Engineering  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Analytic  Geometry  5  hours 

Plane  Surveying  3  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

Drawing  2  hours 

Descriptive  Geometry.. ..2  hours 

English  3  hours 

Industrial  Engineering  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 

First  Semester —  Second  Semester — 

Differential   Calculus.. ..5  hours  Integral  Calculus 4  hours 

Physics  4  hours  Physics  4  hours 

Descriptive  Geometery..4  hours  Drawing  4  hours 

English  3  hours  English  3  hours 

Chemistry  (Materials)  ..2  hours  Chemistry  (Materials)    2  hours 

Industrial  Engineering  1  hour  Industrial  Engineering  1  hour 
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Remarks  on  Regular  Courses 


The  A.B.  Course. 

This  course  is  unexcelled  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession  and 
for  general  culture.  By  a  proper  choice  of  electives,  a  student 
may  include  in  his  schedule  the  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Engineering 
studies,  and  thus  be  able  to  obtain  his  A.B.  Degreee  with  all  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  a  professional  school  in  four     years. 

The  B.S.  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  a  career 
in  some  technical  profession.  Those  who  finish  this  course  are 
entitled  to  advanced  standing  in  the  university  courses,  and  thus 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  their  B.S.  Degree  and  make  their  pro- 
fessional studies  in  the  least  possible  time.  Students  in  this  course 
may  cover  all  the  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Engineering  requirements. 
In  the  B.S.  course  more  time  is  devoted  to  Sciences,  and  Modern 
Languages  take  the  place  of  the  Classics, 

The   B.S.    In   Commerce   Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
wish  to  combine  a  cultural  education  with  the  technical  courses 
required  for  a  business  career.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as  Ac- 
counting, Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Banking,  Marketing,  Pro- 
duction, Finance,  English,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Language, 
but  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  courses  in  History  and  Schol- 
astic  Philosophy. 

A  two-year  course  in  business  subjects  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  on  the  four-year  course. 

The    Engineering    Course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of 
the  B.S.  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  that  are  generally 
required  as  the  foundation  of  all  technical  engineering  courses. 

The    Pre-Legal    Course. 

The  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  is 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  those  wishing  to  take  a  two-year 
course,  which  will  afterward  be  counted  toward  a  degree,  should 
communicate  with  the  institution  at  which  they  intend  to  make 
their  law  studies  to  find  out  what  it  advises  as  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
In  general,  any  two  years  of  a  standard  course  leading  to  degrees 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
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The  Pre-Medical   Course. 

The  leaders  in  medical  education  advise  a  four-year  course 
in  college  for  students  preparing  to  study  medicine.  Where  this 
is  impossible  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  two  years 
of  college  work  totaling  sixty  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  a  four- 
year  course  in  an  approved  high  school.  The  subjects  included  in 
this  requirement  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Required  Subjects —  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    12 

Physics    - 8 

Biology 6 

English  Composition  and  Literature  6 

Other  Non-Science  Subjects  6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged — 

Advanced  Botany  or  Zoology  3-G 

Psychology 3-6 

Advanced  Mathematics,  including  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3-6 

Additional   Courses  in  Chemistry  3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives — 

English  (additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

Remarks  on  Required  Pre-Medical  Subjects. 

(a)  Chemistry. 

Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  eight  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  Chemistry,  including  four 
semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

Eight  semester  hours  required;  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(c)      Biology. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  course  of 
eight  semester  hours  in  either  General  Biology  or  Zoology,  or  by 
courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  not 
by  Botany  alone. 
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(d)  English    Composition    and    Literature. 

The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-Science    Subjects. 

Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a  measurement  of  two 
years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  Physical, 
Chemical  or  Biologic  Sciences. 

(f)  Modern   Foreign   Language. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired. In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  is  obtained 
in  six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  another  six  semester  hours 
may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the  beginner's  course  in  some  other 
language;  if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic  reading  of  scien- 
tific prose,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  may  be 
readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more  than  two  years  in 
college  he  may  well  spend  twelve  hours  of  his  college  work  in  a 
second  language.  In  the  absence  of  college  credit,  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement  may  be  met  by  demonstrating  an  ability  to  read 
and  translate  fluently  French.,  German,  Spanish,  or  some  other  ap- 
proved language. 

PRE-LEGAL 

Colleges  are  left  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  choose  the  courses 
that  they  feel  will  prepare  students  best  for  the  study  of  Law.  How- 
ever, the  following  courses  are  generally  recommended: 

Two  years  of  English? 

Two  years  of  History, 

Two  years  of  Philosophy, 
and  courses  in  Economics,  Sociology,  Government  and  Constitutional 
Law. 

PRE-DENTAL 

The  following  are  the  requirements  of  all  Class  "A"  dental 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Dental  Educational  Council   of  America: 

Semester  Hrs. 

College   Biology,   or   Zoology   6 

College   Chemistry   6 

College  English  q 

Physics,  either  secondary  or  collegiate,  equivalent  to  one  sec- 
ondary school  unit. 
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Subjects  in  Course 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and  principal  astronomical  co- 
ordinates, the  celestial  sphere.  Astronomical  instruments.  The  sun, 
moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets,  meteors.  Constellations, 
clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Spherical  and  Practical   Astronomy. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the 
sextant,  transit,  altazimuth,  equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spec- 
troscope, etc.  Computation  of  eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse 
maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  machines.  Orbits  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

1    and   2.      General   Biology. 

An  introductory  course.  Lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
property  of  living  matter,  protoplasm  and  the  cell,  cell-division, 
nutrition,  reproduction,  sensation.  Special  reference  to  typical 
plant  and  animal  forms.  Introduction  to  histology  and  physiology. 
Two  lectures,  one  quizz  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Two 
semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3.  Botany. 

Adaption  of  the  nutritive  organs  of  plants.  Structure  and 
function  of  flowers.  Structure  and  function  of  fruits.  Classifica- 
tion of  plants.  Laboratory  work  on  plant  histology  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.     One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Zoology. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  are  made  of  *  graded  series  of 
invertebrate  types,  illustrating  the  increase  of  complexity  of  form 
as  correlated  with  division  of  function.  Hydra,  hydroid  polyps, 
mussels,  crayfish,  earthworm.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.     One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
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5.  Zoology. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  intense  study  of  type  forms:  am- 
phioxus,  elasmobranch,  dog-fish,  pigeon.  Special  detailed  study  of 
the  mammalian  type.  The  cat.  Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  quiz,  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.     One  Semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Medical  Biology. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  those  preparing  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  parasitism,  in- 
fection and  immunity,  heredity,  evolution?  mutilation  and  regenera- 
tion, grafting.  Special  work  in  embryology  and  histology.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  set  of  whole  mounts  and  serial 
sections  of  the  chick  embryo  and  of  the  various  tissues  of  the 
animal  organism.     One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

CMEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemical  theory.  The  principles  are  devel- 
oped and  driven  home  by  illustrations,  exercises  and  problems. 
Since  the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory  is  the  true  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  is  arranged  about  it  and  is  made  to  carry  the  thread 
of  the  subject.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary   Qualitative   Analysis. 

In  this  course  an  endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  enable  him  to  classify  chemical  phe- 
nomena, avoiding  mere  thoughtless  manipulation.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  ionic  hypothesis  and  theories  of 
solution.  Four  hourc<  credit 

3.  Qualitative   Analysis. 

A  development  of  Course  2.  In  close  connection  with  the  lab- 
oratory work  covering  analytical  reactions,  a  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  general  principles.  This  course  brings  the  stu- 
dent into  closer  touch  with  such  topics  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
"Mass  Law,"  solubility  product,  etc.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  with  typical  analytical  methods.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented'  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  the  important  principles 
of  stoichiometry  being  especially  emphasized.    Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to   Gen- 
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eral  Chemistry  are  emphasized.  Typical  organic  compounds  are 
studied,  and  their  constitution  is  discussed  at  some  length.  General 
reactions  and  characteristics  are  discussed,  and  many  applications 
of  Organic  Chemistry  to  practical  life  are  given. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Materials  of   Engineering  Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis  stressing 
analytical  actions,  separations  and  identifications  in  the  light  of 
modern  theories  of  ionic  solutions  and  equilibria.  Analysis  of  iron, 
steel,  certain  alloys  and  commercial  products  are  made  with  special 
determination  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  ores. 

Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

7.  Materials   of   Engineering   Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  stressing 
gravimetric  determinations  of  iron,  sulphur  and  chlorine  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  speed,  accuracy  and  confidence.  Volumetric 
analysis  is  then  taken  up  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  commercial 
products  and  practical  methods  as  determined  in  a  modern  industrial 
laboratory.  Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

DRAWING 

1.  Mechanical   Drawing. 

Lettering,  tracing,  blue-printing,  geometrical  construction, 
orthographic  and  oblique  projection,  exercises  in  drawing  to  scale, 
intersections  and  development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  of 
machine  parts  and  of  complete  machines  and  structures,  dimension- 
ing, line-shading.    One  Semester  and  a  half.       Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Descriptive   Geormetry. 

A  critical  study  of  the  science  of  drawing.  The  location  of 
points,  lines,  planes;  single-curved  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution 
and  warped  surfaces,  with  their  relations  to  each  other;  tangent  lines 
and  planes;  intersection  of  surfaces;  shades  and  shadows.  One  se- 
mester and  a  half.  Six  hours  credit. 

3.  Topographical  Drawing. 

Shades  and  shadows,  representation  of  surface  forms  by  contours 
and  by  shading  with  pencil,  pen  and  colors.  Topographical  symbols, 
copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  maps.  Two  hours  credit. 
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4.  Machine    Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  machine  parts  and  com- 
plete machines,  piping  plans,  etc.,  with  problems  in  mechanism  and 
in  machine  design.  Pour  hours  credit. 

5.  Anatomical  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  pre-medical  students,  calculated  to  im- 
print graphically  upon  the  mind  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The  skeleton,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  various  organs  form  the  basis  of  study. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Architectural  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  those  students  anticipating  the  study  of 
architecture  to  be  taken  the  second  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  architectural  construc- 
tion with  special  stress  being  laid  upon  orthographic  details  of 
moldings,  balustrades,  facades,  doors,  windows  and  domes. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

6-A.      Architectural   Drawing. 

A  laboratory  course  for  those  students  taking  Drawing  6. 
Practical  application  of  principles  studied  entailing  the  reproduction 
of  the  outstanding  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architectural  de- 
tails. Eight  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

7.  Architectural    Design. 

A  study  of  architectural  models  stressing  the  method  of  ren- 
dering and  sketching  in  pencil  and  charcoal. 

Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

7-A.      Architectural   Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  7. 

Six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

8.  Architectural   Design. 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  France 
and  England  and  early  American  architecture. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

8-A.      Architecture  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  8. 
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ECONOMICS 

Courses  as  outlined  under  Department  of  Commerce. 

EDUCATION 

1.  History   of   Ancient   and   Medieval    Education. 

The  development  of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions 
and  methods  of  early  times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and 
early  Christian  civilization,  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

Two  hours  credit. 

2.  History  of   Modern   Education. 

The  Renaissance  and  humanistic  studies;  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Catholic  reaction;  the  Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  sur- 
vey of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and 
methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries;  recent  and  contemporary  educational  thought  and 
tendencies  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States.  Lectures,  reading  and  investigations  of  special  prob- 
lems. Two  hours  credit. 

3.  History    of    Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory,  institutions  and  practice 
during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and  America. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  principles  underlying  all  Christian  education,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  educational  agencies  and  curricula  when 
tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading 
and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  General  Psychology. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
suous and  rational  life,  and  then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must 
accompany  or  precede  Course  6.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  established  psychological  processes  and  procedure; 
prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their  influence  on  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  practice;  physical  growth  and 
mental    development;    the    psychology      of      adolescence,      instinct, 
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heredity  and  individuality;  attention,  interest,  appreciation,  associa- 
tion, memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of 
education  and  the  class  room.    Course  5  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  credit. 

.7      School  Management. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative  process  and  the  function 
of  this  aim  in  class  room  organization  and  control;  motivation  of 
school  work;  routine  procedure;  gradings  and  promoting;  the  real 
function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assignments,  study  and 
recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school  processes  and  pro- 
ducts; the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  professional  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics.         Three  hours  credit. 

8.  High  School  Administration. 

An  investigation  of  the  problems,  aims,  organization  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private;  the  relationship  of  superintendent,  principal, 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils;  certification  of  teachers,  rating  of 
teachers  land  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys,  standardizing 
agencies,  processes  and  progress;  school  instruction,  equipment  and 
control.  Six  hours  credit. 

9.  Principles    of   Secondary   Education. 

The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  in 
other  countries;  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education; 
program  of  studies;  criteria  of  subject  values;  history,  purpose,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  Junior  High  School;  vocational  and 
industrial  education;  organization  and  reconstruction  of  curricula 
with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  typical  communities  and 
present  day  life;  text-books  and  apparatus;  the  psychology  of  high 
school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Measurement   of   Achievement. 

Consideration  of  the  more  useful  tests  and  scales  for  meas- 
uring achievement  of  school  children  in  typical  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects.  Fullest  opportunity  for  actual  administration  of 
the  tests,  for  interpretation  of  the  results  and  for  consideration  of 
methods  of  improving  the   results  of  instruction. 

Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Measurement  of  Intelligence. 

Consideration  of  both  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests. 
Detailed  study  of  group  intelligence  tests  with  special  reference  to 
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their  validity  and  reliability  ?  and  their  use  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  the  management  of  the  school.  Fullest  opportunity 
given  for  practice  in  giving  and  scoring  various  tests. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Methods    of    Teaching    English. 

Study  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  English  composi- 
tion in  the  Junior  High  School.  Social  aspects  of  the  subject.  Con- 
sideration of  static  and  dynamic  methods.  Imaginative  and  Factual 
writing.  Stages  in  an  intensive  project.  Evaluation  and  diagnosis 
of  the  results.  The  model.  The  group  method.  The  extensive  project. 
Oral  and  written  grammar.  Oral  composition.  Letter  writing.  Ob- 
jective measurement  in  composition.  English  composition  and  the 
Junior  High  School  problem.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Observation  of  Expert  Teaching. 

A  systematic  observation  of  classes  taught  in  Spring  Hill  High 
School  and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  One  hour  credit. 

14.  Practical  Work  in  Teaching. 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  recita- 
tions and  teach  them  in  Spring  Hill  High  School  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rh'etoric  and  Composition. 

A  course  in  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  composition.  Required  of  Freshman  students  who  are  deficient 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

2.  Advanced  Rhetoric. 

A  course  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  style  based 
on  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  works  of  English  prose  au- 
thors. Insistence  on  the  principles  of  literature  and  frequent  prac- 
tice in  composition.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  credit 

3.  Poetry. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry, 
principles  of  versification,  its  various  kinds,  etc.  Reading,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in 
assignments.  Frequent  practice  in  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Three  hours  credit. 
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4.  Oratory. 

The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  oratorical  mas- 
terpieces. The  preparation  of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  short  addresses,  speeches  for  occasions,  debates,  and  at  least  two 
formal  orations  will  be  required.     Required  of  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  Drama. 

The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures 
and  assignments  in  its  history  and  development;  reading,  analysis 
and  study  of  works  of  principal  English  dramatists,  especially 
Shakespeare;  composition  in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets, 
and  at  least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Required  of 
Sophomore.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  The  English  Novel. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  technique 
of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their  tendencies 
with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  noted  novels.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his  drama;  an  acquain- 
tance by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shakespearean  literature 
of  criticism;  reading,  analysis  and  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 
Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Thle  Essay. 

The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic  types,  and 
their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  work  of  the  chief  essay- 
ists. Newman  will  receive  special  attention.  Composition  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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10.  Journalism. 

Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  journal- 
Ism,  its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present  tendencies.  The 
technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  reporting;  prepara- 
tion of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and  editing. 
Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  college  period- 
icals. Three  hours  credit. 

11.  English    and    American    Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  and  American  literature 
based  on  Lang.  Three  hours  credit. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Christian  Revelation;   the   Church. 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  Revelation;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. The  Church;  its  institution  and  end;  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  The   Church;    God    and    Salvataion. 

Marks  and  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence, 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  the  Trinity.  Two  hours  credit. 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption. 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and  the 
Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  work  of  Redemption.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments. 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism}  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5.  The    Sacraments;    Morality    and    Virtue;    Eschatology. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  The 
Christian's  duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues; 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things.  Two  hours  credit. 
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6.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection. 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  veneration  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties 
toward  self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

Two  hours   credit. 

7.  Sacred   Scripture. 

Biblical  canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts,  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Scripture   Reading;    Ecclesiastical    History. 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study  of  princi- 
pal epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Discussion  of  historical  dif- 
ficulties and  difficulties  drawn  from  misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Two  hours  credit. 

FRENCH 

1.      Elementary  French. 

Careful  drill  in  punctuating.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular 
verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conversation.  First  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

2.      Elementary  French   (Continued). 

Mastery  of  irregular  verb  forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive; syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  con- 
versation. Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate   French. 

Reading,  conversation,  prose  composition,  letter-writing.  Re- 
view of  French  syntax.  Prerequisite :  French  1  and  2  or  equivalents. 
Reading:  Bruno}  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris; 
Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Notel.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate   French    (Continued). 

Grammar  review,  with  special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax. 
Detailed  written  abstracts  of  texts  read.  Letter-writing.  Conversa- 
tion.    Reading--     Labiche  and  Marton,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perichon; 
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Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Adventures  Du  Dernier  Aben- 
cerage.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry   of    the   Nineteenth  Century. 

Readings  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.  Selections 
committed  to  memory. 

7.  French   Oratory. 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Boussuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

8.  The  French  Drama 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 

Three  hours  credit. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

Atmospheric?  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work. 
Rivers.  Rivers  and  marine-deposits.  Glaciers.  Earth  movements. 
Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classification  of  rocks.  Metamorphism. 
Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  Mountain  formation 
and  topography  .  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Historical  Geography. 

Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and  their  significance.  Geologi- 
cal eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding  systems.  The  prevalent 
species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive  geological  ages.  The 
advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

1.       Elementary      German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  colloquial  exer- 
cise, easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selections. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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2.  Elementary  German   (Continued). 

Weak  and  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  the  model  auxiliaries;  the 
chief  rules  o.f  syntax  and  word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
dictation  based  upon  the  readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conver- 
sation; memorizing  of  poems.  Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold,  Fritz  and  Ferien;  Wildenbruch, 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate   German. 

Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation;  prose  composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  1  and  2,  or  who  have  pre- 
sented  elementary   German    for   admission.     First   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate    German    (Continued). 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  syntax;  special  problems  of 
grammar.  Reading  of  selected  texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based 
upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of  poems.  Second  semester.  Read- 
ings: Shciller,  William  Tell;  Goethe,  Herma  and  Dorothea  and 
Iphigene;  Uhland's  Poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories   by  German  prose  writers; 
Freytag?  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis,  Bretano,  Eichendorff. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  German  Poetry. 

Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Selections  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  The  German   Epic. 

Driezehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkmgen,  Schef- 
fel;  selections  froim  other  epic  poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

GREEK 
1.      For  Beginners. 

Grammar  and  Composition.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  Required 
of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  entrance. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

2.      Xenophon. 

Anabasis,  II-III;  New  Testament,  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  Grammar 
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and  Composition.     Required  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for 
entrance.  Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

3.  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  I-IV,  selections;  or  Odyssey,  selections.  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Medea,  Hecuba;  Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Sight 
reading;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia.  Grammar  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Homer. 

The  Odyssey,  selections;  Theocritus,  selections;  Pindar,  Olym- 
pic Odes,  selected;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections.  Gram- 
mar review  and  composition  based  on  Arnold. 

Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Demosthenes. 

On  the  Crown;  selections  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Basil;  studies  and  oratorical  analysis.  Grammar  review  and  com- 
position based  on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Demosthenes.      Aeschylus. 

Demosthenes,  Philippics  or  Clynthiacs;  oratorical  analysis; 
Aeschylus?  Agammemnon.  Grammar  review  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Plato. 

Crito,  Phaedo.     Apology.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Herodotus,    Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  selections  from  Books  I-IV.;  Thucydides,  selections 
from  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Sophocles. 

Antigone,   Oedipus  Tyrannus,   Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Aristophanes. 

The  Wasps,  the  Birds,  the  Frogs.  Three  hours  credit. 

HISTORY 

1.  Early   Medieval    History. 

Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Holy  See.  Church  and  State.  The  Carolingians.  The 
Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Empire.   Lay-Investiture.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusaders.  The  Hohenstaufens.  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 
Saint  Louis.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism.  England  and 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.     The  Western 
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Schism.     The  Hundred  Years'  War.     The  War  of  the  Roses.     Con- 
solidation of  European  Monarchies.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.      Renaissance  and  Revolution. 

The  Revival  of  Learning,  of  Art  and  Politics.  Social  Condi- 
tions. The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  England  and  Scot- 
land. Catholic  Revival.  The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  The  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Church  and  the  State.  The  Making  of  Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prus- 
isa.  The  Downfall  of  Poland.  The  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte. Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Europe  Sinde  1814. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The  Unification  of 
Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  in  Europe. 
The  Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The  World  War 
of  1914.     Reconstruction  after  World  War. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

This  course,  with  the  following:  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the 
outstanding  influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.    Junior  and  Senior  year.     First  semester. 

Three  hours   credit. 

6.  American   History   Sinde  the    Reconstruction  Period. 

A  similar  course  to  the  preceding,  stressing  in  its  latest  phases 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to  America's  participation 
m  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus  to  a  clearer  national 
consciousness  of  the  value  and  significance  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Three  hours  credit. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

This  course  includes  two  years  of  standard  engineering  study 
as  offered  by  the  leading  universities  and  technical  schools  of  the 
country. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  course  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  third  year  rating  in  standard  nnivp*cities,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  practical  shop  work,  which  may  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ing summer  sessions. 
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The  student  has  here  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
firm  foundation  in  the  engineering  sciences  which  only  small  classes, 
direct  contact  with  the  professor  and  constantly  supervised  study, 
can  give  him. 

Industrial  Engineering. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  engineering  students 
in  order  to  develop  a  real  interest  in  engineering  work  as  viewed 
by  the  executive  and  operating  divisions  of  modern  industry.  Fre- 
quent trips  are  taken  to  nearby  industrial  plants  and  engineering 
developments,  where  the  various  operations  will  be  explained  by 
plant  executives  and  engineers.  Reports  of  observations  will  be  re- 
quired. 

No  credit  is  allowed  for  the  time  necessary  to  visit  plants. 

1.  A  study  of  machines,  operations  and  methods  of  the  shops 
and  developments  which  the  students  visit,  with  special  stress  being 
laid  upon  the  organization  of  such  work,  especially  the  human 
factor.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  administration  of  modern  in- 
dustrial plants,  safety,  welfare,  education  training  and  committee 
arbitration.  Two  hours  credit. 

3.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  factory  organization  in  modern 
industrial  plants.  Form  of  ownership,  planning  department,  cost 
keeping,  time  study,  depreciation  of  shop  and  equipment  will  be 
especially  stressed  in  this  course.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  This  course  includes  the  complete  organization  of  person- 
nel and  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  products. 

Two  hours  credit. 

LATIN 

1-2.      Elementary  Latin. 

General  grammar  with  oral  and  written  exercises.  Caesar,  De 
Bello  Gallico  I-IV. 

3.  Cicero. 

In  Catilinam  I-III;  Letters.      Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Virgil. 

Aeneid  I- VI;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  XIII-XIV.  Grammar  and 
Composition. 
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(Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  required  of  those  students  who  do 
not  offer  sufficient  Latin  credits  at  entrance.  These  courses  do  not 
fulfil  the  requirement  of  College  Latin.) 

5-6.      Virgil,    Horace,  Cicero. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  V-XII,  selections  Georgics.  Horace,  De  Arte 
Poetica.  Cicero,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  Pro  Ligaro,  De  Amicitia,  De 
Senectute,  Somnium  Scipionis.  Grammar  reviewed  and  frequent 
composition  based  on  Arnold.  Six  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Horace,  Cicero. 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Cicero,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro 
Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Rhetorical  analysis.  Grammar  reviewed 
and  frequent  compositions  based  on  Arnold.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more. Six  hours  credit. 

9.  Horace,   Virgil,  Juvenal. 

Horace ?.  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Virgil,  Bucolics.  Juvenal, 
selected  satires.     Study  of  Roman  Satire. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Cicero,  Quintilian. 

Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  Training 
of  the  Orator.    Study  of  Roman  Oratory.        Three  hours  credit. 

1 1       Plautus,    Terrence. 

Selected  plays.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.  PHny,  Seneca. 

Pliny,  selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Seneca,  Moral 
Essays,  selected  letters.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Ecclesiastical   Latin. 

Hymns  and  homilies  selected.  One  hour  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 
1.      Advanced  Algebra. 

A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  a 
third  semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra.  Can  only  be  counted 
as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit. 
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2.  Geometry. 

A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  high 
school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  in 
Mathematics. 

3.  College   Algebra. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  variables  and  limits,  binomial  theorem,  series,  logarithms, 
determinants,  and  theories  of  equation.  Prerequisites:  Entrance 
Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute  angles;  goniometry; 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions  and 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equation.     Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Algebra;    Trigonometry;    Analytic   Geometry. 

A  course  in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Al- 
gebra and  Trigonometry  outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Ana- 
lytic Geometry.  Open  to  Freshmen  who  present  at  least  two  and 
one-half  units  for  entrance.  Six  hours  credit. 

7.  Spherical   Trigonometry. 

The  right  spherical  triangle.  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Mathematics  4  or  5-6.  Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Surveying. 

The  theory?  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Plane   Analytic   Geometry. 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
polar  co-ordinates.  Five  hours  credit. 

10.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line, 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Three  hourj  credit. 

11.  Differential  Calculus. 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions,  limits,  deriva- 
tives and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  ex- 
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ponential  and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to 
minims,  inflexions  and  envelopes;  Taylor's  formula. 

Five   hours   credit. 

12.      Integral  Calculus. 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration. 

Four  hours  credit. 

13.      Differential     Equations. 

A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  em- 
phasis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry, 
elementary  mechanics  and  physics. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

14.      Theory  of  the  Definite  Integral. 

A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and  methods  of  computing 
definite  integrals*'  including  a  study  of  approximation,  improper 
definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with  prob- 
lems and  practical  applications. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE — The  courses  outlined  below  take  two  years  for  their 
completion.  A  shorter  course  embracing  Logic  is  offered  and  re- 
quired as  a  minimum  from  candidates  for  all  academic  degrees. 

1.  Logic. 

Simple  Apprehension,  Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the 
classification  and  use;  Logical  Division,  Definition;  Judgments  and 
Propositions,  their  division  according  to  quality,  quantity  and  mat- 
ter; Opposition,  Equivalence,  and  Conversion  of  Propositions.  Rea- 
soning: Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  The  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Figures  and  Modes;  other  Forms  of  Reasoning,  Induction, 
Analogy;  Classification  of  Arguments  according  to  their  validity; 
Sophisms;  Method;  tibe  Circle.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  Criteriology  or  Applied  Logic. 

Conceptual  Truth  and  the  Possibility  of  Attaining  it;  State  of 
the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  Certitude;  its  nature,  kind;  Scepti- 
cism; the  Methodical  Doubt;  Opinion;  Trustworthiness  of  the  Hu- 
man  Faculties   for   the    Attainment   of    Truth;    Consciousness,    the 
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External  Senses;  the  Intellect,  Nominalism,  Conceptualism,  Exag- 
gerated and  Moderate  Realism.  Sources  of  Certitude:  Human  Tes- 
timony; Universal  Testimony;  Divine  Testimony;  Tradition;  His- 
tory;  the  New  Criticism;   Objective  Evidence. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.     Two  hours  credit. 

3.  General   Metaphysics  or  Ontology. 

Being  and  its  Transcendental  Attributes;  Real  Being,  Logical 
Being;  Extension,  Comprehension,  Analogy,  Unity,  Truth  2  Good- 
ness. State  of  Being:  Actual  and  Possible;  Proximate  and  Ulti- 
mate; Foudation  of  Intrinsic  Possibility.  Kinds  of  Being:  Sub- 
stance, Accident;  The  Aristotelian  Categories.  Causalty.  Causes 
in  General;  Material,  Formal  and  Efficient;  The  First  Cause; 
Final  Cause;  Exemplary  Cause.  Perfection  of  Being:  Simple  and 
Composite;  Finite  and  Infinite;  Contingent  and  Necessary;  Time 
and  Eternity;  Order,  Beauty,  Sublimity.         Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Cosmology 

General  Properties  of  Corporeal  Substance:  Quantity;  Con- 
tinuous Extension,  Condensation  and  Rarefaction;  Impenetrability, 
Space,  Place;  Motion,  Time;  Change,  Substance,  Accidents. 
Intrinsic  Constituents  of  Corporeal  Substances;  Atomism;  Dynam- 
ism; Hylomorphism.  Organic  Life;  The  Vital  Principle,  Nutrition, 
Growth;  Reproduction;  Sensative  Life,  Sense  Perceptions,  Sensuous 
Appetite,  Spontaneous  Locomotions;  the  Dynamic  Principle;  the 
Substantial  Form;  Darwinism  rejected.  Two  hours  credit 

5.  Natural  Theology. 

The  Existence  of  God;  Metaphysical,  Physical  and  Moral 
Proofs.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God;  His  Self-Existence,  In- 
finity, Unity,  Immutability,   Eternity  and  Immensity. 

His  Operative  Attributes:  a.  The  Divine  Intelligence;  His 
Knowledge  of  Pure  Intelligence,  of  Vision;  Scientia  Media  of  Fu- 
turibles.  b.  The  Divine  Will;  Its  Holiness;  Its  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Objects;  Its  relation  toward  Moral  and  Physical  Evil. 
Action  of  God  in  the  Universe;  Creation,  Conservation;  Concur- 
rence; Divine  Providence;  Miracles. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.       Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Psychology. 

The  Human  Intellect  and  its  Proper  Object;  its  Spirituality 
proved  by  its  acts;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Innate  Ideas;  Empiricism  and 
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Ontologism  rejected.  The  Human  Will  and  its  Formal  Object;  its 
Freedom;  its  control  of  the  other  faculties.  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul;  a  Substantial  Principle,  Simple,  Spiritual,  Immortal;  its  Union 
with  the  Body;  its  Origin.  The  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Text:    Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.         Two  hours  credit. 

7.  General  Ethics. 

Ethics  defined.  The  material  object  of  ethics;  the  human  act, 
the  volutary,  the  free  and  deliberate,  and  the  causes  modifying  the 
voluntary  and  the  free.  The  foundation  of  morality;  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  the  divine  eternal  law,  the  divine  natural  law.  The 
formal  object  of  ethics;  the  morality  of  human  acts?  the  norm  of 
morality,  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  rationalism  and  moral  positivism 
refuted,  the  determinants  of  morality,  the  proximate  objective  crite- 
rion of  morality,  conscience.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Special    Ethics. 

Rights  and  duties  in  general.  Man's  duties  toward  God.  Man's 
duties  toward  himself.  Man's  duties  toward  others.  Right  of  own- 
ership. Social  system  of  collectivism.  Socialism.  Modes  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution, 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Educa- 
tion. Civil  society;  its  nature,  origin,  end.  Origin  of  supreme  civil 
authority.    Specific  forms  of  civil  government.    International  law. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  History   of   Ancient   and  Medieval   Philosophy. 

Oriental  Philosophy;  Greek  Philosophy;  Christian  Philosophy; 
The  Gnostics;  The  Neo-Platonists;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church; 
Scholastic  Philosophy;  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism, 
of  Atomism;  the  Secular  Philosophers;  the  Political  Philosophers. 

Two  hours  credit. 

10.  History   of   Modern   Philosophy. 

Descartes  and  His  Followers;  Malbranche,  Locke,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, the  Encyclopaedists;  Leibnitz,  the  Scottish  School?  the  Trans- 
cendentalists;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  their  Schools  of  Thought. 
The  Neo-Kantians.  Current  Philosophical  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholas- 
tics.  Two  hours  credit. 

PHYSICS. 

1-2.      General    Physics. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism     and     Electricity. 
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Prerequisite:     Plane  Trigonometry.     Lectures,  experimental  demon- 
stration and  recitation.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Advanced   Physics. 

A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular 
Physics,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  course  of  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:      Courses   1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity}  the  Electron 
Theory. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Prerequisite: 
Comrses  1-2.  Eight  hours  credit 

7-8.      Experimental    Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given  on  the  theory  of  physical 
measurements  and  measuring  instruments  with  special  attention  to 
the  computation  of  results.  Recommended  to  be  taken  in  concur- 
rence with  Courses  3-4.    Prerequisite:    Courses  1-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9-10.      Experimental   Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Ac- 
curate measurement  of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force?  ca- 
pacity; magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  use  of  electrometer 
and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and 
alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.      Prerequisite:      Courses  5-6. 

Six  hours  credit. 

11.  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1  and  a  Course  in  Calculus. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  for  physical  exer- 
cises, both  indoor  and  outdoor.  A  well  equipped  gynasium  affords 
opportunity  for  apparatus  work.  Organized  leagues  in  baseball, 
basketball  and  tennis  help  to  make  these  sports  more  interesting, 
and  insure  participation  in  them  by  a  large  number  of  students.  A 
beautiful  natural  lake  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College  makes 
it  possible  to  have  swimming  during  almost  the  whole  school  year. 
Instruction  is  given  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  in  track  work. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1-2.      American  Government. 

First  Semester — American  National  Government.  The  histor- 
ical background  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  political  issues 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
National  Government.  The  President.  The  Cabinet.  The  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Subor- 
dinate Federal   Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Consti- 
tutions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization 
and  functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities. 

Six  hours   credit. 

3-4.      Party  Politics. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
portance of  the  extra-constitutional  element  in  American  Govern- 
ment. Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and  elections. 
The  nominating  machinery;  the  Presidential  primary  and  the 
nominating  convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system 
and  civil  service  reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in 
local  government.     Two  Semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.      American    Government    and    Party    Politics. 

A  more  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  make  a  less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  Courses  1-4. 
Two  semesters.  Three  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Constitutional   Law. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
viewed  in  the  light  of  their  history,  development  and  application. 
The  making  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  regarded  as  a 
grant  of  power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers.  The  principle 
of  "checks  and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy. 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Legislative  Power.  Limits  of  the 
Police  Power  of  the  States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Religious  Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Negro   Problem.     State   Constitutions.     Two    Semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9.      Comparative    Government. 

A  compartive  study  of  the  governmental  organization  and 
administration    of    the    principal    European    nations. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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PUBLIC   SPEAKING. 
1.      Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criticism 
and  conference  with  the  instructor.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture   and  Technique  of   Action. 

The  study  of  poise,  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spon- 
taneity of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos; 
ease,  grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Argumentation   and   Debating. 

A  practical  training  for  those  students  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed  under  English  4.  Thought 
development;  division  and  arrangement;  argumentative,  persuasive 
and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argument  and  the  fallacies 
of  argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice;  man- 
ner of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class  exercises^  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

4.  The    Occasional    Public    Address. 

Informal  public  address;  the  presentation  of  business  proposi- 
tions before  small  or  large  audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore 
speaking;  after-dinner  talks.  Speeches  for  various  occasioins. 
Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.      Social   History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingman's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.      General  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defective  and  delin- 
quent- Three  hours  credit. 
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3.  Social    Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines;  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern 
finance;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized  Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community. 
The  purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  is  studied  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important 
institutions.  Three  hours  credit. 

SPANISH. 

1-2.      Elementary    Spanish. 

Grammar:  De  Vitis.  Parts  of  speech;  regular  conjugations; 
study  of  the  indicative  mood,  difference  of  tense  meanings;  im- 
perative; use  of  simpler  idioms.  Pronunciation,  composition  and 
conversation.  Worman's  Spanish  Reader.  Credit  not  given  unless 
the  full  course  is  completed.  Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Intermediate    Spanish. 

Advanced  grammar;  idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions;  irreg- 
ular verbs,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition.  Composition  and  con- 
versation. Reader,  De  Vitis.  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  Colo- 
ma,  Lecturas  Recreativas.  Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Composition   and    Conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1-2  or  who  have 
presented  two  units  of  Spanish  for  admission.  Valera,  El  Para  jo 
Verde;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Commercial   Spanish. 

Must  be  preceded  by  or  taken  concurrently  with  Spanish  3-4. 
Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial  forms,  letter-writing  and 
advertisements.     Current  journals  and  other  literature. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Classical  Prose. 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha;  St. 
Theresa?  Life  of;  Ribadeneira,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra, 
selections.     Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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9.  Classical   Poetry. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  General  (Duran) ; 
Jorge  Manriquo,  Coplas,  selections.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Modern  Prose. 

Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin;  Boy,  La  Reina  Martir;  Jose  Maria 
Pereda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Fer- 
nan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  Critics. 

Three  hours  credit. 

11.      Modern  Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.      Spanish  Drama  and  Oratory. 

Classical  period:  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vaga.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Arose,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory. 
Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos.  Three  hours  credit. 
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Department  of  Commerce 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  comprise  a 
four-year  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Commerce.  With  a  view  to  making  the 
work  of  this  department  as  practical  as  possible,  text- 
book study  and  lectures  are  combined  with  the  labora- 
tory method  and  case  system,  thus  affording  the  student 
abundant  opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  modern  business. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  fif- 
teen units,  including:  three  in  English,  two  and  one-half 
in  Mathematics;  one  in  History;  one  in  Bookkeeping; 
and  two  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  department,  lec- 
tures are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  subjects  in  course 
by  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
of  Mobile,  and  class  visits  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
to  banks  and  industrial  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  observation  and  investigation. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1    and   2.      Accounting  Principles. 

Introduction  to  Accounting,  with  a  review  of  Bookkeeping-; 
history  and  development;  proprietorship;  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  as  applied  in  single  entry  and  in  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
columnar  books  of  original  entry;  general  and  subsidiary  ledgers; 
balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  statements;  philosophy  of  debit  and 
credit;  business  papers;  work  sheet  adjustments  and  closing  entries; 
basic  accounting  method;  partnership  from  business  and  accounting 
viewpoint;  capitalization,  profits,  and  dissolution  of  partnerships; 
controlling  accounts;  opening  and  closing  corporation  books;  con- 
signments; adventure  accounts;  instalment  sales;  interest  and  dis- 
count. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping.  A 
course  in  the  latter  branch  will  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  pre- 
sent this  credit. 

3  and   4.      Laboratory. 
Preparation   of   two   sets   of   double    entry;   solution    of   accounting 
problems;   preparation   of   balance      sheets,      comparative      balance 
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sheets,  profit  and  loss  statements,  work  sheets,  problems  and  papers 
covering  principles  and  practices  in  actual  usage. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Two  hours  credit. 

5  and  6.      Advanced  Accounting. 

Fundamental  principles  as  applied  by  certified  public  account- 
ants to  modern  business  endeavor.  Study  of  columnar  books;  con- 
trolling accounts;  modern  systems  of  handling  cash;  sales  and  pur- 
chases; financial  statements  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business;  sinking  funds;  reserve  accounts;  branch  house  and 
selling  account;  consignments;  special  phases  of  corporation  ac- 
counts, such  as  capital  stock?  etc.,  unearned  and  capital  surplus; 
bonds,  discounts,  premiums,  amortization;  proration;  depreciation; 
depletion;  obsolescence;  opening  up  systems  for  corporations; 
changing  from  single  to  double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprie- 
torship and  co-partnership  to  corporations. 

The  course  also  includes  lectures  on  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices as  aids  in  accounting  and  office  management,  together  with 
description  and  use  of  the  voucher  system  of  accounting. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

7  and  8.      Laboratory. 

Advanced  work  in  business  statements,  embracing  partnership 
settlements  and  corporation  accounting;  preparation  of  income  and 
profit  and  loss  statements;  balance  sheets;  changing  from  single  to 
double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship  and  co-partnership 
to  corporations;  solution  of  graded  problems;  complete  analysis  of 
problems  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Four  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

9  and  10.      Practical  Accounting  Systems. 

Study  of  reorganization  in  the  form  of  consolidations,  mergers, 
holding  companies,  and  trusts;  fundamental  principles  of  manufac- 
turing accounting,  with  special  consideration  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  cost  accounting;  system  building;  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  various  accounting  forms,  books,  records,  methods. 
and  systems  employed  by  various  types  of  business,  including 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  organizations;  public  utilities;  banks; 
building  and  loan  associations;  retail  stores;  wholesale  stores;  de- 
partment stores;  instalment  houses;  mines;  commission  houses;  con- 
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tractors'  accounts;  water  companies;  steam  railroads;  municipali- 
ties; iron  and  steel  companies;  receivers'  accounts;  institutions  and 
fiduciaries. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

11    and   12.      Laboratory. 

Problems   in   corporation   accounting;   realization    and   liquida 
tion,  mergers  and  consolidations  of  corporations;  problems  in  sy& 
tematization;  working  sheets;   study   of  working  plans   in   general; 
study  of  manufacturing  accounting,  with  special  reference   to  un- 
derlying principles  of  cost  accounting. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

13.  Cost  Accounting. 

Study  of  the  place  occupied  by  cost  accounting  in  the  field  of 
general  accounting,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  records  to  the  gen- 
eral commercial  books  of  a  business;  principles  of  costing;  overhead 
distribution;  process  systems;  special  order  system;  material  systems; 
perpetual  inventories;  wage  system;  departmentizing  of  manu- 
facturing processes;  compiling  data;  designing  workable  forms; 
graphic  charts;  interest  upon  investment  in  plants;  depreciation; 
rent;  insurance;  reconciliation  between  financial  and  cost  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

14.  Laboratory. 

Problems  in  cost  accounting,  including  material,  labor  and  cost 
data. 

Problems  and  discussions.      Four  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

15.  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A.  Problems. 

Qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  public 
auditor;  exact  rules  covering  every  detail  of  making  an  audit  of 
books  and  records  of  representative  business  concerns;  internal 
check  systems;  detection  of  defalcations;  remedies  for  minimizing 
chances  for  errors  and  fraud;  organization  and  administration  of 
an  auditing  and  accounting  staff;  methods  of  securing  and  handling 
engagements;  working  papers  and  audit  reports;  C.  P.  A.  problems 
of  an  advanced  nature  presented  and  analyzed. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week2  one  semes- 
ter-  Two  hours  credit. 
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16.  Advanced    Laboratory. 

Careful  examination  and  analysis  of  model  forms  of  audit  pro- 
grams; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  in  connection  with  lectures  on 
Auditing;  selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  covering  all  topics  of  the  en- 
tire course. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Four  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Two  hours  credit. 

17.  Income   Tax   Law   and   Procedure. 

Law  of  1926  and  official  regulations;  gross  income;  deduc- 
tions; items  not  deductible;  estates  and  trusts;  income  tax  on  cor- 
porations; consolidated  returns;  special  cases;  dividends;  inventor- 
ies; Federal  Income  Tax  and  Accounting;  accounting  for  gross  in- 
come; accounting  for  deductions  and  non-deductible  items;  valua- 
tion under  the  law;  accounting  and  administration  under  the  law. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

Preparations   for   the   C.   P.   A.   Degree. 

Questions  and  problems  based  on  Examinations  given  by  the 
American   Institute   of   Accountants.     Individual   instruction   given. 

No  credit. 

Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
are  held  in  Montgomery  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November.  Appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the   Secretary  of  State. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 

1.  Marketing. 

Functions  of  the  modern  market;  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  instrumentalities  used  in  marketing  same;  factors  involved  in 
creating  demand,  such  as  price  determination,  exclusive  agencies, 
and  other  instrumentalities;  distribution  through  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  commission  houses,  and  factors;  mechanism  of  the  re- 
tail market;  export  trade  promotions  by  government  and  private 
agencies;  treaties;  trade  marks;  patents;  importing  methods  and 
custom  house  procedure;  factors  affecting  exporting  methods  and 
foreign  markets. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Advertising     and     Salesmanship. 

Display  advertisements  and  reading  notices;  newspaper  and 
magazine     advertising;     direct     publicity;     advertising     campaigns; 
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wholesale  and  retail  advertising;  department  store  advertising;  cata- 
logues and  mail  order  advertising;  personal  qualifications  of  sales- 
man; acquiring  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  sale; 
increasing  the  order;  developing  new  trade;  organizing  a  selling 
force;  selling  campaigns;  selling  policies;  practical  selling  plans;  the 
ethics  of  salesmanship. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

3.      Business    Administration. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  work  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments; selection  of  plant  site;  nearness  to  raw  materials  and 
to  market;  available  labor  supply;  power  and  transportation;  bonus 
system;  profit  sharing;  types  of  internal  organization;  scientific 
management;  the  human  factor;  office  administration;  personnel; 
management  and  records;  problems  of  business  executive  in  admin- 
istration of  finance,  production,  marketing,  and  personnel. 

Text,  lecture,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Economic    Geography. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  mak- 
ing a  living;  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  and  of  their  pres- 
ent and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture. Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  South  in  general 
and  to  Alabama  in  particular. 

Texts,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic   History   of   the   United    States. 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  period 
of  settlement  to  the  present  time;  origin  and  growth  of  leading 
American  industries;  changes  in  industrial  organization;  commercial 
policies;  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  political  history;  prob- 
lems of  expansion. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours   credit. 

3  and  4.      Principles  of  Economics. 

An  analysis  of  production?  distribution,  and  consumption;  theo- 
ries concerning  rents,  profits,  interest  and  wages.  A  discussion  of 
proposed  remedies  for  inequality  of  distribution   of  wealth;   single 
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tax,  government  ownership,  profit-sharing,  co-operative  enterprises, 
etc. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours  credit. 

5.      Law  and   Public  Welfare. 

A  study  of  legislative  measures  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  in  industry;  employment  of  women  and  children,  reg- 
ulation of  hours  and  labor,  minimum  wages,  the  relief  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

FINANCE. 

1.  Corporation    Finance. 

Principles  of  financing;  forms  of  business  enterprises;  the  cor- 
porate form  and  its  status  before  the  law;  owned  capital;  bor- 
rowed capital;  basis  of  capitalization;  corporate  mortgages;  various 
types  of  securities  issued;  sources  of  capital  funds;  promotion  and 
promoter;  holding  companies;  selling  securities — direct  and  through 
dealers;  underwriting  syndicate;  investment  of  capital  funds  and 
factors  determining  working  capital;  sinking  funds;  disposition  of 
gross  earnings  and  determination  of  net  income;  dividends;  distri- 
bution of  surplus;  budgets;  receivership;  reorganization. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit 

2.  Banking. 

Brief  history  of  origin  and  development  of  banking;  early 
banks  and  banking  systems  of  United  States;  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  bank;  legal  requirements;  capital  reserve;  direc- 
tors; advantages  and  disadvantages  of  private,  state  and  national 
banks;  defects  of  the  National  Banking  System  and  how  these  de- 
fects have  been  remedied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  various 
note  issues;  accounting  operations  of  a  bank;  Clearing  House  and 
its  relation  to  Federal  Reserve  System;  loans  and  discounts;  sources 
of  credit  information;  analysis  of  borrowers'  statement;  analysis  of 
the  bank  statement;  bank  supervision;  international  exchange;  for- 
eign banking  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three    hours    credit. 
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3.      Public   Finance. 

Classes  of  securities;  needs  of  government  financing;  modern 
government  expenditures;  government  securities;  stock  exchanges 
and  corporate  development;  stock  exchanges  and  the  growth  of 
trusts;  listed  and  unlisted  securities;  par  value  and  market  value 
of  stocks  and  bonds;  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  operation  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  bids,  selling  orders,  calls,  crowds, 
shorts?  margins,  corners,  and  other  terms  explained;  typical  invest- 
ment transactions;  credit  transactions  in  securities;  floor  traders 
and  specialists;  odd-lot  business;  ticker  service;  bond  market;  se- 
curity collateral  loan  market;  time  loans  and  demand  loans;  call 
loans  and  the  supply  of  call  money;  night  clearing  branch;  day 
clearing  branch;  clearance  of  loans;  commission  houses;  government 
of  the  Stock  Exchange;  organized  markets  and  their  economic  func- 
tions; dangers  and  benefits  of  stock  speculation;  distribution  of  se- 
curities; the  Stock  Exchange  and  American  business;  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  an  international  market. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 
1   and   2.      Business  Mathematics. 

Percentage;  simple  and  compound  interest;  bank,  trade  and 
cash  discounts;  commissions;  bankers'  daily  balances;  cash  bal- 
ences;  equation  of  accounts;  mathematics  of  sinking  funds,  bond 
values,  and  asset  valuation;  logarithms  and  their  application  to 
business  problems;  actuarial  tables  and  their  uses. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours   credit. 

3  and  4.      Business   Law. 

Law  in  general,  its  definition,  origin  and  sources;  written  and 
unwritten  law;  law  and  equity;  criminal  law;  contracts  defined 
and  classified;  origin  of  property;  title  to  personal  property;  mort- 
gages and  their  uses;  wills  defined  and  classified. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per 
week,  two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5.      Elements    of    Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  statistics;  a  brief  consideration  of  statis- 
tical theory;  collection,  classification  and  presentation  of  economic 
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data;  construction  of  graphs  and  charts;  study  of  index  numbers; 
problems  of  statistical  research. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Insurance. 

Underlying  principles,  important  practices  and  principal  legal 
phases  of  life,  fire,  marine,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  corporate 
surety,  title,  and  credit  insurance;  nature  of  insurance  contract; 
functions  of  life  insurance,  with  types  of  policies  used;  fire  insur- 
ance, with  types  of  policies  used;  insurance  procedure;  insurance 
accounting;  loss  adjustments;  co-insurance;  re-insurance;  making 
of  rates;  assignments  of  policies;  analysis  of  policy  conditions;  other 
insurance;  state  regulation  of  companies;  underwriters'  associations 
and  their  work. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Real  Estate. 

What  real  estate  is;  the  origin  and  development  of  real  estate 
ownership;  practical  discussion  of  the  details  involved  in  the  con- 
duct of  transactions  of  real  estate  activity. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week?  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 
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Student  Organizations 

As  college  education  is  accomplished  not  only 
during  the  hours  of  class,  but  also  in  no  small  degree 
during  the  students'  intercourse  with  each  other  at  other 
periods,  the  College  heartily  encourages  all  student  or- 
ganizations which  help  to  develop  in  the  student  initiative 
self-reliance  and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and 
social  movements,  qualities  which  are  expected  of  college 
men  gererally. 

The  policy  of  the  Faculty  with  regard  to  all  kinds 
of  college  activities  is  that  a  student's  first  duty  in  col- 
lege is  attention  to  study,  and  that  no  other  student  ac- 
tivity should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  pur- 
pose of  college  life. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  pub- 
lic debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility 
rules:  (1)  Actual  class  attendance  and  application 
must  be  satisfactory;  (2)  Students  must  have  no  condi- 
tions and  no  failures. 

SPRING  HILL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Spring  Hill  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
Student  Body  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  traditions  of 
the  College  and  to  promote  and  direct  its  activities,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

MEMBERS. 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Bryant,  S.J Faculty  Advisor 

John  Cronin  Senior  Member 

Raymond  Kennedy  Senior  Member 

J.   H.   Cassidy  Junior  Member 

John  A.  Donnelly  ..Junior  Member 

Victor  Lott  Sophomore   Member 

Harry    C.    Pierotti Sophomore    Member 

Jack   W.    Schwab Freshman    Member 

OFFICERS. 

John    Cronin    President 

Raymond    Kennedy    Vice-President 

Victor   Lott   Secretary-Treasurer 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian 
character  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
and  to  cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  Sodality  en- 
deavors to  attain  this  end  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  recited  and 
instructions  are  given  by  the  Director  and  by  organizing 
sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities.  Meetings 
are  "held  Wednesday  night  at  8:30. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev.  Ronald  A.  MacDonald,  S.J Director 

Wm.  G.  Hewes  Prefect 

Edward  D.  Stewart  First  Assistant 

Raymond   Kennedy   Second   Assistant 

Leon   B.    Gremillion,   Jr Secretary 

APOSTJJESHIP  OF  PRAYER— LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  Association  aims  at  training  its  members  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  other  good  works  by  seeking  in 
them  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus:  "The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls.'"  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month. 

Rev.   Ronald   A.   MacDonald   ....Director 

THE  MENDEL  CLUB. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  foster  interest  in  biologi- 
cal research  work.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  individual  members,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  private  work.  Twice  a  month,  some 
eminent  biologist  or  physician  is  invited  to  address  the 
club.  The  club  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  "The  Men- 
delian",  devoted  to  biological  subjects. 

OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Van  Cura Moderator 

Isadore    Dyer    President 

Edward   D.   Stewart  Vice-President 

Gerard    Ducote    ;. Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

The  Springhillian,  formerly  a  quarterly  publication, 
is  now  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  to  encour- 
age self-expression  and  literary  ambition  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  record  current  events  of  the  College. 

STAFF. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Quirk,  S.J Faculty  Director 

E.   D.   Stewart  Editor-in-Chief 

G.  Ducote  and  J.  Fox  Associate  Editors 

W.  Hewes,  J.  Sommers  and  A.  Watson Contributing  Editors 

I.    Dyer    Literary 

J.   Cronin   Poetry 

E.  Carriere  and  A.  Dyer  Arts 

H.  Fleddermann  and  D.  McCarthy Sports 

W.  Aitkens  and  J.  Schwab  Assistant  Sports 

F.  Gremillion  and  M.  Costello  Exchanges 

R.  Touart  and  B.  Mabry  Advertising 

B.  Gremillion,  H.  Hopper  and  G.  Bourgeois Business  Managers 

M.  Bellande,  J.  Charles  and  J.  Aurrecoechea -.Circulation 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATES. 

B.  Voorhies  Editor 

S.  Montgomery  Associate  Editor 

N.  Maestri  and  W.  Hardie  Circulation  Manager 

P.  C.  Rose Sports 

THE  PORTIER  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  named  in  memory  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  first 
bishop  of  Mobile,  who  founded  the  College  in  1830.  The 
members  hold  weekly  meetings  at  which  they  engage  in 
literary  and  forensic  exercises.  They  also  stage  entertain- 
ments for  the  student  body  at  intervals  during  the  year. 
The  College  Debating  Team  is  chosen  from  this  Society. 
It  is  open  to  all  College  students.  Admittance  to  mem- 
bership is  through  election  by  members.  Meetings  are 
held  Sunday  night  at  8 :30. 
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OFFICERS 

Mr.   Dennis  Curren,   S.J.    Moderator 

John   Curren    President 

Raymond    Kennedy    Vice-President 

Joseph    Martin    Secretary 

E.    D.    Stewart    Censor 

ST.  JOHN  BERCHMANS'  ALTAR  SOCIETY. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  contribute  to  the 
beauty  and  solemnity  of  Divine  Worship  by  the  accurate 
performance  of  liturgical  ceremonies.  The  members  are 
accorded  the  privilege  of  serving  the  priests  at  the  altar. 

OFFICERS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gasson,  S.J Moderator 

John   Curren    President 

J.  A.  Cole  Vice-President 

J.  H.  Martin  Secretary 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Spring  Hill  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  for- 
mer students,  and  takes  pride  in  their  achievements.  The 
College  has  been  greatly  helped  by  certain  organizations 
formed  by  the  Alumni  in  different  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  recollections  of  their  college  days,  and 
working  for  the  interest  of  their  Alma  Mater.    These  are : 

Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

Georgia  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College 

New  Orleans  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

Thibodaux   Spring  Hill    College    Club 

Montgomery  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

Washington   Spring   Hill   Club 

Chicago   Spring  Hill   College   Club 

New  York  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Inc. 

Mobile  Alumni  Association  of   Spring  Hill   College. 
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Ninety-Eighth 

Annual  Commencement 
OF 

Spring  Hill  College 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1928 

BATTLE  HOUSE  AUDITORIUM 

Mobile,  Alabama 


PROGRAM 

For  Freischutz — Selection  C.  M.  von  Weber 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 

Adress  to  Graduates:     Mr.  Francis  J.  Inge,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

My  Blue  Heaven Donaldson-Whiting 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS 

Dawn  of  Tomorrow  Gravelle-Green 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 

Valedictory  Lincoln  Paul  White 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
^Francis  Bart  Brady  v  Harry  Johnson   Schmidt 

^  Hugh  Carmel  Franklin  Joseph   Charles   Sullivan,   Jr. 

John  Berchmans  Harvey  ,  George  Walker  Unruh,  Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE 
v  Ambrose  John  Hertzog  ^  Ellis   Vincent   Ollinger 

I  Franklin    Hervey   Maury 

BACHELOR   OF   COMMERCIAL  SCIENCE 
""Lysso  Anthony  Coco  Joseph  Edward  Tedesco 

^Bernard  Martin  Halloran  -Lincoln  Paul  White 

LMark  Joseph   Roy 

The  Plutocrat L.  P.  Laudendeau 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 
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Prizes 

THE  BISHOP  O'SULLIVAN  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  founded  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah  0' Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  for  excellence 
in   Christian   Doctrine  and   Ecclesiastical   History. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  Arthur  C.  Watson. 

Next  in  merit,  Harry  J.  Schmidt. 

THE  HUTCHISON  MEDAL,  founded  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchison, 
E.E.,  Ph.D.,  for  the  best  thesis  in  Philosophy. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  George  Walker  Unruh,  Jr. 
Next  in  merit,  Harry  J.  Schmidt,  Ambrose  J.  Hertzog, 
Joseph  E.  Tedesco. 

THE  MERILH  MEDAL,  founded  by  Edmund  H.  Merilh,  B.S.,  '17,  of 
New  Orleans?  La.,  for  the  best  English  essay. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  Gerard  Ducote. 
Next  in  merit,  Robert  W.   Doyle. 

THE  JANNIN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education  in  mem- 
ory  of   the   Rev.   M.  Jannin,    S.J.,   for   excellence   in    Oratory. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  Joseph  H.  Martin. 
Next  in  merit,  Raymond  Kennedy. 

THE  WALSH  MEMORIAL     MEDAL,     founded     in     memory     of 
William  M.  Walsh,  A.B.  '08,  for  excellence  in  Elocution. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  George  B.  Morris. 
Next  in  merit,  John  B.  Harvey  and  Henry  B.  Glover. 

THE  O'CALLAGHAN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education, 
in  memory  of  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.D.,  for  the  best 
paper  in  Latin. 

This    medal    was    won    in    1928    by    William    McDonnell. 

Next  in  merit,  Richard  R.   Lucas   . 

THE  HOMER  MEDAL?  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  for  the 
best  paper  in  Greek. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  Edward  D.  Stewart. 
Next  in  merit,  Arthur  C.  Watson. 

THE    MASTIN    MEDAL,    founded    by    William    M.    Mastin,    M.D., 
LL.D.,  for  the  best  paper  in  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
This   medal   was   not  competed   for. 
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Prizes 

THE   DEPORTMENT   MEDAL,    founded   by  the   Rt.    Rev.    Edward 

P.   Allen,   D.D.,   for  Excellent  Deportment,  to  be   awarded  by 

the  votes  of  the  Students,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1928  by  Harry  J.  Schmidt. 

Next  in  merit,   Ambrose  J.     Hertzog,      Carl     Segerblom, 

Emile  Carriere,  John  F.  Fox,  Bernard  M.  Halloran. 

THE  MATT  RICE  SERVICE  CUP,  founded  by  the  Omicron  Sigma 
Fraternity,  in  memory  of  Matthew  P.  Rice,  A.B.,  '19,  a 
founder  of  the  Fraternity  and  a  loyal  Springhillian,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  student,  who,  during  the  year,  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  College. 

This  cup  was  awarded  in   1928   to    Bernard  M.   Halloran. 


Scholarships 


THE  ST.  IGNATIUS  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by  a  Friend  of 
Education.  This  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  board,  tui- 
tion and  lodging  during  his  course  of  four  years,  and  is 
awarded,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  foundation  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President. 

THE  MARIE  REPARATRICE  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by  a 
Friend  of  the  College.  This  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder 
to  board,  tuition  and  lodging  during  the  course,  and  is 
awarded,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  foundation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

THE  THOMAS  BYRNE  SCHOLARSHIP,  established  December  8, 
1927,  by  a  gift  of  $5,000.00  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Byrne,  of  Chicago,  111.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  the  education  of  a  student  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood. 
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Class  Roll 


FRESHMAN 


Aitkens,  Warren  R. 

Ardoin,    Didier   W. 

Bass,  Jr.,  Frank  P. 

Bellande,  Marcel  R. 

Bilgere,  Joseph  E. 

Bleiler,   Charles  E. 

Bogue?    Terence   C. 

Bourgeois,  George  W. 

Boylan,  Gerald  M. 

Brown,   Orvis  M. 

Cameron,  Jr.,  Allan  R. 

Chambers,  Wm.  J. 

Cleary,  John  B. 

Corry,    Robert   E. 

Craven,  T.  J. 

Daly,    Robert   P. 

Douglas,   Wm.  Poetz 

Douville,  Jack  E. 

Dunn,  Jr.,  Walter  T. 

Duplechin,   Joseph  A. 

Dyer,  Alfred 

Feore.  John  S. 

Foster,  Granville  W. 

Gibbons,   Walter  T. 

Graffam,  Charles  A. 
vGremillion,  Earl  J. 

Guillot,  Lawrence  M. 

Gouaux,  Jr.,  Frank  T. 

Haas,    Robert  T. 

Hargrove,   Harry  L. 

Hearn,  Olin  C. 
*  Henderson,   Thomas  B. 

Hicks,  Thomas   E. 

Hunt,   Walter  K. 

Kuppersmith,  Oliver  F. 


Kurhan,  Louis 

Larkin.  Thomas  F. 

Lemoine,   Lawrence   P. 

Lemoine,  Jr.,  Lewis  L. 
x  Long,    Everette 

Lott,  Frank  J. 

-Low,  George  C. 

Mabry,  Burnett  F. 

Marine,  Jr.,  Engstfeld  F. 
*Mattina,  David  E. 

McCown,  James  H. 

McGee,  Ralph  D. 

McHardy,  George  G. 

Norville,  Jr.,  Peyton 
I  Perry,  William 
» Potter,  Jr.,  Wm.  J. 
tPrevost,   Buvens  L. 

Purcell,  Jr.,  Edward  T. 

Quinn,  Joseph  F. 
/Ifcodrigue,  Edward  A. 

Schwab,  Jack  W. 
^Shannon,  Charles  V. 

Sherman,   Harold  A. 

Stuardi,  James  E. 

Sullivan,   Dennis  T. 

Sweeney,  Jr.,  John  P. 

Tonsmeire,  George  A. 

Touart,  Richard  G. 

Walsh?  Joseph  M. 

Walmbsgans,  Charles  D. 

Ward,  Martin  A. 

Wartelle,  Jr.,  Henry  P. 

Washichek,   Bernard  J. 

Wink,  Joseph  C. 

Zukerman,    Sidney   W. 
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SOPHOMORE 


v  Armbrecht,   Jr.,   Wm.   H. 
VAurrecoechea,  Julius 
-Bailey,  Thomas 
vfirady,  Mark  A. 
WBrown,  Alexander  J. 

Carter,  John  W. 
>-€econi,   Jr.,   Elmo  J. 
*  CharleSj  Jr.,  James  B. 
MSosta,  Jr.,  Joseph 

Fleming,  Martin  C. 
VFox,  Joseph  S. 

Gremillion,  Cyril  J. 
"Gremillion,   Francis  J. 
Jones,  Edward  L. 

Jones,   Preston  F. 

Lee,  Cecil  T. 

Livaudais,  Jr.,  Oliver  S. 

Lott,  Victor 
uMetzger,  George  W  . 
vMurphy,  Jr.,  James  J. 


Murray,  Jr.,  Williaim  H. 

McDonnell,  Wm.  F. 

McDonoughj  Wm.  C. 

McPhillips,  Jr.,   Thomas  H, 

O'Rourk©,  Edward  V. 

Owens,    Charles 
-Pellerin,  Felix  F. 

iPierotti,  Harry  C. 
iJtivard,  Adrian  A. 

Schilleci,  Paschal  A. 

Schilleci,  Ross  C. 
•  Skeffington,  Wm.  P. 
^-Sneeringer,  Wm.  J. 
-Sommers,  Jr.,  John  E. 
"Stephens,  Jr.,  Warren  C. 

Stuardi?  Aloysius 

Tilly,  Ward  L. 

Tucker,  Robert  J. 

Twellmeyer,  George  O. 

Zieiman,  Alphonse  H. 


JUNIOR 


t  Berry,  Charles  W. 

Cassidy,  Jr.,  John  H. 
vCombel,  George 
iCostello,  Maurice  J. 

Donnelly,  John  A. 

Douville,    Robert   R. 

Dramburg,  Milton  W. 
'"'Dugas,  Timothy  J. 

Dyer,  Isadore 
.-Fox,  Jr.,  John  F. 
y  Glover,  Henry  B. 

-Graham,  Robert  F. 

Henderson,   Gerald  M. 
"Heno,  James  P. 

"Hopper,  Jr.,  Hugh  L. 

Hughes,  Fred  O. 

Kaufman,  Jr.,  Henry  J. 
^Kelly,  J.  Francis 


Kelt,  George  F. 
Lawler,  John  E. 
LeDuc,  John  L. 
Mayo,  Lawrence  E. 
Mire,  Oscar  T. 
McCarthy,    Daniel   J. 
Pardo,    Joseph 
.Ponder,  J.  H.  G. 
<Richter,  Jr.,  Louis  G. 
Roper,  John  A. 
iSegerblom,  Carl  K. 
Sterkx,  Charles  W. 
Thrasher,  Thomas  R. 
^Tonsmeire,  Jr.,   Sidney  A. 
Watson?  Arthur  C. 
Weiss,  Calma 
Youd,  Joseph  R. 
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SENIOR 


V  Bagot,  Jr.,  Eugene  F. 
Carney,  Jr.,  James  A. 
Carrier©,   Emile   B. 
Cassidy,  Michael  J. 
Coco,  Lawrence 
Cole,  J.  A.  D 
Cronin,  John  A. 
Curren,  John 
Delmas,   Milton 
Ducote,   Gerard 
Dukate,  William  K. 
Fleddermann,  Harry  T. 
Gambel}  Charles  L. 


Gremillion,   Jr.,   Leon 

Hargrove,  Sidney  L. 

Hewes,  William  G. 

Kennedy,  Raymond 

Martin,  Joseph  H. 

McCormick,   William   ; 
^Petrovits,  Stephen 
'Rice,  Albert  A. 
1  Roach,  Fred 
^Ryan,  Jerome  L. 

Schwartz,  Max  H. 

Stewart,,  Edward  D. 
^Wilson,  LeRoy 
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Register    of    Students 

^Aitkens,    Warren   R Louisiana 

Ardoin,   Didier,    W Louisiana 

vArmbrecht,    Jr.,    Wm.    H Alabama 

\Aurrecoechea,    Julius    Mexico 

vBagot,  Jr.,   Eugene  F Alabama 

vBailey,   Thomas   Alabama 

Bass,    Jr.,    Frank    P Mississippi 

-Bellande,  Marcel  R Mississippi 

v£erry,  Charles  W Georgia 

'  Bilgere?.  Joseph  E Alabama 

^Bleiler,   Charles  E Massachusetts 

-  Bogue,  Terence  C Alabama 

Bourgeois,  George  W Mississippi 

IBoylan,  Gerald  M Alabama 

UBrady,  Mark  A Pennsylvania 

^Brown,  Alexander  J Alabama 

*£rown,  Orvis  M Alabama 

w  Cameron,  Jr.,  Allan  R Alabama 

iCarney,  Jr.,  James  A Alabama 

»Carriere,  Emile  B Mississippi 

L  Carter,  Jack  M Texas 

i  Cassidy,  Jr.,  John  H Louisiana 

Cassidy,  Michael  J Georgia 

vCeconi .  Jr.,  Elmo  J Florida 

t-  Chambers,  Wm.  J Alabama 

-Charles,  Jr.,  James  B Florida 

tCleary,  John  B Louisiana 

Craven,  T.  J Tennessee 

K3oco,  Lawrence Louisiana 

kCole,  J.  A.  D Mississippi 

l'Combel,  George  H Alabama 

l-Corry,  Robert  E Alabama 

■   Costa,  Jr.,  Joseph  Alabama 

-Costello,  Maurice  J Ohio 

U>onin,  John  A Massachusetts 

vCurren,   John    Louisiana 

Daly,  Robert  P Florida 

foelmaSj   Milton  Mississippi 
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Donnelly,  John  A Florida 

Douglas,  Wm.  Poetz  Alabama 

-  Douville,  Jack  E Alabama 

Douville,  Robert  R Alabama 

Dramburg,  Milton  W Alabama 

Ducote,  Gerard  Louisiana 

Dugas,  Timothy  J Louisiana 

Dukate,  Wm.  K Mississippi 

Dunn,   Walter  T Alabama 

Duplechin,  Joseph  A.  Louisiana 

Dyer,  Alfred Louisiana 

Dyer;   Isadore   Louisiana 

Feore,  John  S Alabama 

Fleddermann,  Harry  T.  ., Cuba 

Fleming,    Martin    C. Mississippi 

Foster,   Granville   W Mississippi 

Fox,  Jr.,  John  F.  Alabama 

Fox,  Joseph  S Alabama 

Gambel,   Charles   L Louisiana 

Gibbons,  Walter  T Tennessee 

Glover,  Henry  B Alabama 

Graffam,    Charles   A Massachusetts 

Graham,  Robert  F ....Louisiana 

Gremillion,  Cyril  J Louisiana 

Gremillion,  Earl  J Louisiana 

-Gremillion,  Francis  J Louisiana 

Gremillion,    Jr.,    Leon    B Louisiana 

Guillot:    Lawrence    M. Louisiana 

Gouaux,   Jr.,    Frank    T.    Louisiana 

Haas,    Robert    T Alabama 

Hargrove,    Harry   L Alabama 

Hargrove,  Sidney  L Alabama 

Hearn,  Olin  C.  Alabama 

Henderson,   Gerald  M Ohio 

vHenderson,  Thomas  B Alabama 

Heno,  James  P Louisiana 

Hewes,  Wm.  G Mississippi 

Hicks,  Thomas  E Alabama 

Hopper,  Jr.,  Hugh  L Alabama 

i Hughes,  Fred  O Alabama 
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fHunt,  Walter  K Mississippi 

Uftnes?   Edward  L Alabama 

Utmes,  Preston   Alabama 

Kaufman,  Jr.,  Henry  J Louisiana 

JCelly,  J.  Francis  Georgia 

\Kelt,  George  F Louisiana 

Kennedy,    Raymond Massachusetts 

MECuppersmith,  Oliver  S Alabama 

v'  Kurhan,  Louis  Massachusetts 

Larkin,  Thomas  F Ohio 

^awler,  John  E Alabama 

LeDuc,  John  L Florida 

Lee,    Cecil   T Florida 

tLemoine,  Lawrence  P Louisiana 

Lemome,  Jr.,  Lewis  L.  Louisiana 

Livaudais?  Jr.,  Oliver  S Louisiana 

Long,  Everette-  ...... Alabama 

Lott,  Frank  J Mississippi 

Lott,    Victor    Mississippi 

Low,  George  C Mississippi 

Mabry,  Burnett  F Mississippi 

"Marine,  Jr.,  Engstfeld  F Louisiana 

Martin,  Joseph  H Tennessee 

Mattina,  David  E.  Mississippi 

Mayo,  Lawrence  E Mississippi 

Metzger,  George   W Alabama 

iJVtire,   Oscar  T Louisiana 

^Murphy,  Jr.,  James  J.  .: Texas 

^Murray,  Wm.  H Tennessee 

^McCarthy,   Daniel  J ....Georgia 

McCormick,  Wm.  D Alabama 

^McCown,  James  H Alabama 

McDonnell,    Wm.   F Alabama 

vMcDonough,  Wm.  C Georgia 

KMcGee,   Ralph   D Louisiaina 

*McHardy,  George  G Louisiana 

vMcPhillips,  Jr.,  Thomas  H Alabama 

iNorville,  Jr.,  Peyton  Alabama 
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O'Rourke,  Edward  V Alabama 

Owens,  Charles  Massachusetts 

^  Pardo,  Joseph _ Florida 

^Pellerin,  Felix  F.  Louisiana 

*■  Perry,  Wm Mississippi 

^ierottij  Harry  C Tennessee 

Petrovits,    Stephen   Connecticut 

Ponder,  J.  H.  G Alabama 

Potter,  Jr.,  Wm.  J Alabama 

Prevost,  Buvens  L Louisiana 

VPurcell,  Jr.,  Edward  T Florida 

Quinn,  Joseph  F Connecticut 

Richter,  Jr.,  Louis  G.  Alabama 

Rice,  Albert  A Georgia 

-Rivard,  Adrian  A Florida 

Roach,  Fred Tennessee 

Rodrigue,   Edward   A Louisiana 

vHoper,  John  A Mississippi 

Ryan?  Jerome  L Illinois 

Schilleci,  Paschal  A Alabama 

Schilleci,  Ross  C Alabama 

Schwab,  Jack  W Louisiania 

Schwartz,  Max  H Alabama 

Segerblom,  Carl  K Mississippi 

Shannon,  Charles  V Alabama 

Sherman,   Harold  A Alabama 

Skeffington,   Wm.   P Georgia 

Sneeringer,  Wm.  J Alabama 

♦Sommers,  Jr.,  John  E Mississippi 

Stephens,  Jr.,  Warren  C Alabama 

Sterkx?  Charles  W Louisiaina 

Stewart,  Edward  D Mississippi 

Stuardr,  Aloysius  Alabama 

Stuardi,  James  E Alabama 

Sullivan,  Dennis  Ti  Alabama 

Sweeney,  Jr.,  John  P Alabama 

Thrasher,   Thomas   R Alabama 
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^illy,  Ward  L Louisiania 

^onsmeire,  George  A Alabama 

J'onsmeire,  Jr.,  Sidney  A.  Alabama 

'Touart,  Richard  G Alabama 

tucker,  Robert  J Connecticut 

Twellmeyer,   George   0 Mississippi 

^Walsh,  Joseph  M Alabama 

Wambsgans,  Charls  D.  Mississippi 

Ward.  Martin  A Mississippi 

^Wartelle,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Louisiana 

Washicheck,  Bernard  J Alabama 

Watson,  Arthur  C Louisiana 

Weiss,   Calma  Alabama 

Wilson,   LeRoy Louisiana 

Wink,  Joseph  C Mississippi 

"Youd,  Joseph  R.  Florida 

Zieman,  Alphonse  H Alabama 

Zukerman,  Sidney  W Alabama 
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College  Calendar 

1930— 

Sept.       8 — Registration 

Sept.       9 — Recitations  and  Lectures  begin 

Nov.        1— Feast  of  All  Saints 

Nov.  27— Thanksgiving  Day— Full  Holiday 

Dec.        8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Dec.  20 — Christmas  Recess  begins 

1931— 

Jan.         5 — Lectures-Recitations  resumed 

Feb.        2 — Second  Semester  begins 

Feb.  16-17   Shrovetide  Holidays 

Mar.  19 — Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  College 

April       2 — Easter  Recess  begins 

April      7i — Lectures-Recitations  resumed 

May  14 — Feast  of  the  Ascension 

May  29 — Commencement  Exercises 


SPRING    HILL    COLLEGE 


A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
FOUNDED  IN  1830 


CHARTERED  AS  A  COLLEGE  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  ALABAMA  IN  1836 


Empowered  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  Grant  Degrees  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology  in  1840 


Member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  of 
The  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

.REV.  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH,  S.J. 
President 

REV.  PATRICK  KELLEHER,  S.  J. 
Secretary 

REV.  G.  G.  McHARDY,  S.J. 

Treasurer 
/ 
.REV.  MICHAEL  McNALLY,  S.J. 

REV.  WILLIAM  A.  MULHERTN,  S.J. 


Officers  of   Instruction  and 
Administration 
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VREV  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH.  S.J. 
President 

t/REV.   MICHAEL  McNALLY,  S.J. 
Dean 

V  REV.  ROBERT  T.   BRYANT,  S.J. 
Prefect    of   Discipline 

v^fcEV.  PATRICK  KELLEHER,  S.J. 
Secretary 

/REV.   GEORGE  G.   McHARDY,  S.J. 
Treasurer 
i^OUIS  J.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  B.S. 
Registrar 

VREV.  EDWARD  T.  CASSIDY,  S.J. 

Chaplain 

:EV.   MICHAEL  KENNY,   S.J. 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Ethics 
tftEV.  ROBERT  T.  BRYANT,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Greek 

Chairman,  Board  of  Athletics 

fc^EV.  JAMES  E.  DE  POTTER,  S.J. 

Professor  of  French  and  Philoisophy 

i/kEV.  CHARLES  J.  QUIRK,  S.J. 

Professor    of    English    Literature 

Director  of  The  Springhillian, 

Assistant  Librarian 

REV.   JOHN   HUTCHINS,    S.J. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

UlfEV.  DANIEL  M.  CRONIN,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

K^REV.   PATRICK  CRONIN,   9.J. 

Professor  of  English  and  Greek 
t^REV.  MICHAEL  CAMPANA,   S.  J. 
Professor  of  Spanish 
Director  of  the   Orchestra 


Officers  of   Instruction   and 
Administration 


REV.   ANTHONY  J.   WESTLAND,   S.J. 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Spanish 
Director  of  Seismic  Observatory,  Director  of 
the  Glee  Club 
REV.  JOHN  DEIGNAN,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

UREV.  EUGENE  M.  BECK,  S.J. 
Professor  of  German 
t/^EV.    PETER   P.    O'SULLIVAN,    S.J. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  English 

v  Mr.  JOHN  A.  GASSON,  S.J. 
Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Classics 
^MR.    JOSEPH    C.    MULHERN,    S.J. 
Professor  of  English   and   Ancient   Classics 
Director  of  the   Corsair 
1   MICHAEL,  J.   DONAHUE,   A.B. 
Professor  of  Economics,  Director  of  Athletics 
l^AWRENCE  H.  VAN  CURA,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Director  of  The  Mendelian 
LOUIS  J.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  B.S. 
Professor  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics 
I  FREDERICK  H.   HUSTON,   B.S>.B.A.,M.A. 
Profesesor  of  Accounting  and  Business  Law 
•.  WILLIAM  T.  DALY,  Ph.B. 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 
Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 
KERMIT  T.  HART,  B.S.B.A. 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Finance 
^AUGUST  J.  STAUB,  Mus.  D. 
Professor  of  Music 
-"ANGELO  J.  SUFFICH,  Mus.  B. 
Professor  of  Music 
v^VILLIAM    M.    MASTIN,    M.D. 
Consulting  Physician 
EUGENE   THAMES,   M.D. 
Attending  Physician 


General  Information 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

Spring  Hill  College  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher  education  estab- 
lished in  the  South.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1830  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Mobile.  Six  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  in- 
corporated it  as  a  college  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  university;  and  in  the  year  1840,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI,  empowered  it  to  grant  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology. 

In  1847  the  management  of  the  College  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  members  have  ever 
since  endeavored  to  make  it  a  center  of  liberal  culture 
and  education.  The  year,  1930,  witnesses  the  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  work  of  the  College,  begun  just  a  century 
ago,  has  continued  uninterruptedly.  During  the  course 
of  its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  achieved  prominence  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness circles  throughout  the  South. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  elevation 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level  in  Mobile's 
most  beautiful  residence  district.  From  the  Bay  of  Mo- 
bile, which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which 
renders  its  location  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  Artis- 
tically laid  out  grounds  adorned  with  numerous  walks 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, a  beautiful  lake  and  other  natural  attractions 
cause  Spring  Hill  to  be  unanimously  pronounced 
by  tourists  from  all  over  the  country  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  college  sites  in  the  United  States. 
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Owing  to  its  altitude  and  to  the  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for  health 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  very  eminent  physicians,  well 
acquainted  with  our  American  colleges,  have  declared  it 
pre-eminently  desirable  for  students  on  account  of  its 
climatic  advantages  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
Mobile  show  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  there  is  an 
average  of  only  ninety-five  cloudy  days  a  year;  and  most 
of  these  were  only  partly  cloudy.  Besides,  the  temper- 
ature is  most  equable;  figures  for  the  school  year  during 
the  last  ten  years  showing  that  the  City  of  Mobile  enjoys 
an  average  of  62.7  degrees.  Outdoor  exercise  continues 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
the  end. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Spring  Hill  College  has  extensive  acreage,  which  af- 
fords ample  room  for  buildings  and  athletic  fields.  The 
group  of  buildings  consists  of  the  main  building,  Mobile 
Hall,  Yenni  Hall,  the  Infirmary,  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Thomas  Byrne  Memorial  Library. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  three  stories  high.  Its  central  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  offices.  From 
the  third  gallery  of  this  building  one  may  get  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  pine- 
clad  hills,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  distance. 

MOBILE  HALL,  which  was  dedicated  November  6, 
1927,  is  a  splendid  dormitory  building,  with  rooms  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  utility  and  com- 
fort. Each  one  is  large  and  airy,  and  provided  with  its 
own  clothes  press,  toilet  and  hot  and  cold  shower.  In 
this  building  is  a  billiard  room  and  a  lounging  room. 
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YENNI  HALL,  erected  and  named  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Yenni,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Spring  Hill  for  over  fifty  years,  and  author  of  Yenni's 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Science. 
Here  are  installed  the  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology 
Lecture  rooms  and  Laboratories,  and  the  Seismographic 
Station,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  South. 

THE  INFIRMARY  BUILDING  is  separated  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness.  It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  phar- 
macy, and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  of  Mobile, 
who  visits  the  College  at  frequent  intervals. 

THE  CHAPEL  occupies  the  center  of  the  architec- 
tural group,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
concrete  galleries.  It  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure  which 
is  generally  considered  the  most  perfect  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

THE  THOMAS  BYRNE  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  is 
under  construction.  It  will  have  space  for  150,000  vol- 
umes. A  general  reading  room,  large  enough  to  accomo- 
date two  hundred  students  and  special  rooms  for  quiet 
jresearch  work  will  be  found  in  the  completed  structure. 

Spring  Hill  has  several  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
space  for  more.  One,  in  particular,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
It  is  called  Maxon  Field,  after  a  former  coach  of  the 
College — a  stretch  divided  in  half  by  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  aged  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  stately  pines.  Here  the 
intra-mural  baseball  leagues  hold  forth,  several  teams 
being  able  to  play  at  the  same  time.  A  nine-hole  golf 
course  is  maintained,  affording  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  sport. 

CURRICULUM 

The  purpose  of  Spring  Hill  College  is  to  educate  in 
the  fullest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop  thoroughly  and  har- 
moniously the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.    It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
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development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students 
and  the  measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community ;  and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training 
of  both  mind  and  heart  which  will  make  for  this  develop- 
ment  and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just  interpretation 
and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  students,  the  insti- 
tution aims  at  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  at  opening  the  mind  to  a  generous 
share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  studies 
are  chosen  each  for  its  distinct  educational  value  and  as 
a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely  adjusted  system.  The 
studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

Spring  Hill  offers  four  years  of  under-graduate  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce. Two-year  courses  are  also  given  in  Commercial 
subjects,  Engineering,  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Pharmacy  and  Pre-Legal  work. 

The  courses  leading  to  degrees  embrace  instruction 
in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  College 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of 
view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions 
or  other  stations  of  life. 

The  two-year  courses  are  designed  for  those  students 
who  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  a  regular  Arts  or 
Science  course. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  the  College  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  organization 
which  from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education 
of  youth.  It  conducts  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  its  various  institutions. 

The  principles  of  education  which  have  made  the 
Jesuits  successful  in  educational  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  are  followed  at  Spring  Hill  as  in  every 
Jesuit  institution,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prom- 
inent Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  at- 
tended up  to  the  present  day  with  unfailing  results. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon 
the  very  nature  of  man's  mental  process,  it  secures  on  the 
one  hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thor- 
oughness, while  on  the  other,  it  is  elastic,  and  makes  lib- 
eral allowances  for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  While  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
that  is  unquestionably  valuable  in  the  older  learning,  it 
adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  results  of  modern  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral, and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  admittedly 
in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended  long 
ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.* 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  com- 
plete sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of 
all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more 
than  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  though  it  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  any  recognized  system  of  education,  is 


•Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject  are  referred 
to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.J.  (Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903),  and 
to  the  numerous   documents   therein   cited. 
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only  a  secondary  result  of  Education  itself.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education  which  has  for  its  end  culture, 
and  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  only  such  means  be  chosen  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose 
of  education  itself.  A  student  cannot  be  forced,  within 
the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and  with  his  imma- 
ture faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge  has 
been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximate- 
ly to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or 
profession,  but  to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and 
rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope  success- 
fully even  with  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  life.  While 
affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insular- 
ity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  students  who  have  not 
brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training 
given  by  a  systematic  college  course.  These  studies,  there- 
fore, are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  unfold- 
ing of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he 
is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  system  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  comple- 
mentary instruments  of  education  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  cannot  be  applied.  The  specific  training 
given  by  one  cannot  be  applied  to  another.  The  best 
educators  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  before  that  prescribed  curricula, 
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embracing  well  chosen  and  co-ordinate  studies,  afford 
the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view 
of  the  future  career  of  the  indvidual.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  unfold  the  interdependence  and  laws  of 
the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  edu- 
cation has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of 
honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the  deductive 
and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and  History 
effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of  spirit 
to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement  the 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Languages  especially  calls  for 
delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for 
a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  men- 
tal development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on 
life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing 
young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself 
with  vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the 
history  of  philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  re- 
viewing the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway 
for  a  time  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded.  It  must 
do  more  than  this.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  com- 
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plete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on 
some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened, 
the  value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulner- 
able points  of  error  are  readily  detected,  and  truth  comes 
forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education  under- 
stood as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  has  of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in 
human  life.  While  conceding  the  effects  of  education  in 
energizing  and  refining  the  student's  imagination,  taste, 
understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always 
held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of 
themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can 
purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound 
judgment,  of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and 
manly  conscience.  It  maintains  that,  to  be  effective, 
morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  un- 
derlying base,  the  vital  force,  supporting  and  animating 
the  whole  organic  structure  of  education.  It  must  suffuse 
with  its  light  all  that  is  read,  illuminating  what  is  noble 
and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  the  purpose 
of  Jesuit  teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the 
whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of 
science,  professional  and  special,  as  well  as  for  the  up- 
building of  moral  life,  civil  and  religious. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training,  the  College  aims 
at  building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  ful- 
filment of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
operate  for  this  fulfilment;  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis 
of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses, 
and  all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  exercises  of  public  prayer.  The  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  to  be  present  at  the  Chapel  exercises,  to  make 
an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month. 
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Administration 


TERMS 


The  school  year  begins  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  year  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters  or  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  first  semester  ends  during  the  last  week  of  January. 
The  second  begins  immediately  thereafter,  without  mid- 
year holidays. 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  every  lecture 
scheduled  for  his  class,  and  all  study  periods,  and  unau- 
thorized absence  even  from  one  class  exercise  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  in  good 
standing  ,  and  lower  his  monthly  mark  in  the  subject 
treated  during  his  absence.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
lost  if  the  record  for  attendance  is  less  than  85  per  cent. 
In  case  of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  the  like, 
this  rule  may  be  modified,  but  in  any  case  all  class  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Attendance  is  counted  from  the  day  of  registration, 
and  continues  until  the  last  exercise  of  each  semester. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  parents  see  that  their  boys 
report  at  school  on  the  appointed  day  and  remain  until 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  term,  and  permission  to  leave  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  day  for  the  Christmas  holidays  or  for 
the  summer  vacation,  should  not  be  asked  by  parents, 
and  will  not  be  granted  except  for  very  serious  reasons. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial absence,  and  three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded  as 
one  absence. 
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DISCIPLINE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  employed  by  the 
College  includes,  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  formation  of  character.  For  this  reason,  the  disci- 
pline, while  considerate,  is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially 
when  the  good  of  the  student  body  and  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  mucu 
as  possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College,  nevertheless, 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  wlithout) 
which  the  desired  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  College  regulations, 
serious  application  to  study  and  blameless  conduct  will 
be  insisted  upon;  and  honor,  fair-dealing,  self-restraint 
and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any  serious  breach 
of  College  discipline,  repeated  violation  of  regulations, 
neglect  of  studies,  the  possession  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  other  offenses  against  morals  or  discipline 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  the  College,  render  the  offender  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time 
a  student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  of  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
college  life. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  Besides,  there  are  written  monthly  tests. 
The  semester  examination,  together  with  the  average  of 
the  months  preceding,  determine  the  standing  of  a  pupil 
for  the  semester.  The  results  of  all  examinations 
and  tests  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  pupil, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  misses  a  month- 
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ly  test  or  an  examination  in  any  subject,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  up.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  student,  and  his  record  will 
show  zero  until  such  test  or  examination  is  taken. 

Seventy  percent  is  required  for  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject. Sixty  to  sixty-nine  constitutes  a  "condition,"  less 
than  sixty,  a  "failure." 

Conditions  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests,  and  other  assigned  work,  as  well 
as  the  examinations.  A  condition  due  either  to  failure  in 
a  monthly  test  or  in  a  semester  examination  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  supplementary  test  or  examination.  The 
supplementary  tests  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Professor.  The  supplementary  examinations  are 
held,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester.  They  may 
be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified,  and  may  not  be  de- 
ferred except  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  For 
each  subject  a  fee  is  charged,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Removal  of  conditions  by  ex- 
aminations shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the 
regular  and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  to.  complete  assigned  work 
may  be  removed  by  making  up  the  required  work. 

A  failure  may  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the 
class.  Those  who  fail  in  three  prescribed  courses  during 
a  semester  will  be  dropped  from  the  College. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Students  wishing  transcript  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another,  or  for  any  other 
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purpose,  should  make  early  and  seasonable  application 
for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  dur- 
ing the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  10  to  25,  January  25  to  February  5,  and  June 
1  to  15. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. The  first  semester  begins  about  the  second  week  of 
September;  the  second,  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

REGULAR  CHARGES   (per  semester) 


a.    For  Boarders 
Basic  Fee $340.00 

Includes  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Laundry,  Medical, 
Athletic  and  Library  Fees. 

A  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  required  to 
cover  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  cleaning,  pressing  and 
mending  of  clothes  and  to  provide  for  spending  money, 
entertainments  and  incidentals. 

b.    For  Day  Students 

Tuition  $75.00 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees $15.00 

EXPENSE  INCURRED  BY  SOME  STUDENTS 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  the 
first  year  only;  and  a  graduation  fee  of  fifteen  dollars, 
payable  the  last  semester  before  graduation.  Those  who 
study  Sciences  are  charged  a  Laboratory  fee.  For  Chem- 
istry, this  fee  is  seven  dollars  and  a  half  each  semester : 
for  Physics  and  Biology,  seven  dollars  and  a  half  each, 
per  semester.  For  conditional  examinations  taken  on  as- 
signed days,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  to  be  paid  be- 
fore the  examination  is  taken :  for  conditional  examina- 
tions taken  on  other  than  assigned  days,  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  is  charged.  The  fee  for  a  detailed  transcript  of 
record  is  one  dollar.  There  is  a  charge  of  fifty  dollars  per 
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semester  for  those  who  take  music  lessons;  twenty-five 
dollars  for  drawing,  except  when  it  is  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's regular  course;  and  twenty  dollars  each  for  Ste- 
nography and  Typewriting. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made  before  a  room 
is  considered  reserved.  This  amount  will  be  held  as  se- 
curity against  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 

TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  namely,  in  September  and  February. 

A  refund  will  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  serious 
sickness,  necessitating  absence  from  the  College  for  a 
period  exceeding  a  month,  and  this  only  for  board  and 
lodging.  Late  attendance,  dismissal  and  withdrawal 
being  serious  inconveniences  to  the  College,  contracts  are 
made  for  semesters,  and  not  for  shorter  periods. 

When  parents  desire  the  College  to  pay  for  clothing^ 
traveling,  dentistry,  etc.,  they  should  either  make  the  ini- 
tial deposit  large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses,  or  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  required  for  such 
purposes. 

No  advance  will  be  made  beyond  this  deposit. 

Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  College 
at  the  expense  of  parents. 

The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  books,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  or  any  other  articles  left  by  any  student 
when  departing  from  the  College;  much  less  for  the  loss 
of  books,  clothing,  jewelry  or  money  while  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  owner  during  the  school  year. 

The  laundry  furnished  by  the  College  is  two  changes 
a  week.  More  than  this  allowance  will  be  charged  at 
current  prices. 

No  student  will  be  admited  to  examination  until  all 
indebtedness  to  the  College  is  settled. 
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Admission 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Academic  preparation,  as  secured  by  the  completion 
of  four  years  of  a  standard  high  school  is  essential  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  College.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  makes  it  but  too  appar- 
ent that  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of  preparation ; 
and  many  applicants  who  have  had  good  school  oppor- 
tunities are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language.  A  thorough  working 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  subjects  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on  success- 
fully the  prescribed  work  of  the  College,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  applicant  himself  to  admit  him  to 
College  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation.  The 
College  classes  begin  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
high  school  leaves  off,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  after 
entering  College  to  make  up  those  deficiencies  which  a 
student  may  have  incurred  in  his  preparation. 

TESTIMONIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

CREDENTIALS 

The  College  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the 
secondary  school  course  presented  by  a  student  for  ad- 
mission should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curricu- 
lum to  which  he  seeks  admission ;  in  other  words,  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Freshman  year  must  present 
fifteen  units  in  acceptable  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject,  constituting  approximately 
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a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  This  definition  of  a  unit 
takes  the  four-year  high  school  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or 
five  periods  a  week. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on  presentation 
of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high  school 
last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  College. 

PRESCRIBED  UNITS  FOR  REGULAR  COURSES 

FOR  THE  A.  B.  COURSE 

English    3  units  Greek*  2  units 

Mathematics   3  units  History  1  unit 

Latin   4  units  Science  1   unit 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  COURSE 

English    3  units  History  1  unit 

Mathematics   3  units  Science  1  unit 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recog- 
nized high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any 
vocational  or  commercial  subject  counted  toward  grad- 
uation by  an  accredited  or  recognized  high  school. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  by 
examination. 

♦Provisions    made   for   those   who   have   not   the   prescribed   unite    in    Greek. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  by  certificate  is  granted  applicants  from 
all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  other 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Southern  Association. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  Principal  or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  school, 
and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Principal  will  not  recommend  all  grad- 
uates, but  only  those  whose  ability,  application  and  schol- 
arship are  such  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  success  in  College. 

ADMISSION   BY   EXAMINATION 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  by  cer- 
tificate must  take  examinations  in  the  required  entrance 
units.  These  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  classes. 

ADMISSION   TO   ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  standard  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  the  credits  of  the  institution  are  acceptable 
and  sufficient  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  in  the  corresponding  classes  at  Spring  Hill. 

Such  candidates  should  present  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration : 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specifications  of  courses,  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades. 
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No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  after  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  and  earnest  students,  who  either  are  lacking 
in  the  required  units  or  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies 
without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  to  such  course  of  their  own  choice 
as  they  seem  qualified  to  take.  The  work  done  by  these 
students  cannot  be  counted  later  on  toward  a  degree  at 
Spring  Hill  unless  all  entrance  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

DEFINITION   OF   ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the 
amount  of  preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named: 

ENGLISH 
RHETORIC   AND   COMPOSITION 

The  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Rhetoric 
as  set  forth  in  Brooks,  Scott-Denny  or  an  equivalent.  Entrance 
examinations  in  composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  spelling  must  be  correct,  the  sentences 
well  constructed.  The  writer  must  show  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  ability  to  construct  well-ordered  paragraphs. 

LITERATURE 

(a)      For  Reading: 

Cooper,  "The  Spy,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans";  Stevenson, 
"Treasure  Island";  Poe,  "Poems  and  Tales";  Scott,  "The  Talisman"; 
Longfellow,  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn";  De  Quincey,  "Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe";  Elliot,  "Silas  Marner";  Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar"; 
Pope,  "Essay  on  Criticism";  Tennyson,  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
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(b)      For  Study: 

Dickens,  "Christmas  Stories";  Irving,  "Sketch  Book";  Haw- 
thorne, "Twice-Told  Tales";  Scott,  "Ivanhoe";  Whittier,  "Snow- 
bound", and  other  poems;  Addison,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers"; 
Washington,  "Farewll  Address";  Webster,  "Bunker  Hill  Oration"; 
Dickens,  "David  Copperfield";  Lowell,  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal",  and 
other  poems;  Lamb,  "Essays  of  Elia";  Macaulay,  "Essay  on  John- 
son"; Garraghan,  "Prose  Types  in  Newman";  Newman,  "Dream  of 
Gerontius";   Shakespeare,   "Merchant  of   Venice". 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  form  of  each  work  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principal  allusions  will  be  required,  together 
with  the  literary  qualities,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, a  biographical  outline  of  the  authors  and  an  account  of  their 
works.  (Three  Units) 

LATIN 

(a)  Grammar,  Easy  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  inflection;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences 
in  indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation  into  easy 
Latin  of  detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on 
Caesar  and  Cicero.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Caesar,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Any  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  accompanying 
work  in  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Grammar,  with  prose  composition  and  translation  of  any  six 
orations  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalents;  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  Archias?  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius, 
Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.        (One  Unit) 

(d)  Virgil,    Prose   Composition,    and   Prosody. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  so  much  prosody  as  re- 
lates to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Equivalent  work  in  Nepos,  Sallust  and  other  Latin  Authors  may 
be  offered  in  place  of  (b)  or  (c) ;  and  in  Ovid  in  place  of  (d). 
In  connection  with  all  the  reading  there  should  be  constant  practice 
in  sight  translation  and  prose  composition. 

GREEK 
(a)       Grammar,   Composition,   and  Translation. 

The  Common  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and  the  general 
grammatical  principles  of  Greek  prose.     Translation  into  Greek  of 
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detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on  the 
Anabasis. 

(b)  Xenophon,   Grammar   and   Prose   Composition. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  with  accompanying  grammar  and 
prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Homer,    Composition,    and    Prosody. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (Omitting  11  494-end)  and  the 
Homeric  constructions,  forms  and  Prosody.  (One  Unit) 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  Greek  there  should  be  con- 
stant practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose  composition. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Grammar,   Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  other  rudiments  of  grammar;  abun- 
dant easy  exercises  in  composition;  and  the  translation  of  100  pages 
of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),   and   Translation. 
The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 

with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length 
of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  350  additional  pages  of  Mod- 
ern French  prose  should  be  read,  with  constant  drill  in  grammar,  and 
practice  in  dictation  and  conversation  and  daily  oral  exercises  in 
French  composition. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Grammar,   Composition,   and  Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  persued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in 
pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  abundant 
easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  reading 
of  at  least  fifty  pages  of  elementary  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),    and   Translation. 
The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 

with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of 
periods.  There  should  be  constant  drill  in  grammar,  abundant  prac- 
tice in  dictation  and  conversation,  weekly  exercises  in  German  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  200  pages  of  German.       (One  Unit) 
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SPANISH 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,    and    Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with 
abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and 
the  translation  of  100  pages  of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),   and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  300 
pages  of  Modern  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  should  be  read,  with 
continued  drill  in  grammar,  and  constant  practice  in  dictation,  con- 
versation, daily  oral  exercises  in  rendering  English  into  Spanish,  and 
written  exercises  in  Spanish  composition.  (One  Unit) 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — To    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  four  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations, 
both  numeral  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties; problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers; 
exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.         (One  Unit) 

(b)  Algebra — Quadratic  Equations,  Binomial  Theorem,  and 
Progressions. 

Quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progres- 
sions as  usually  found  in  works  on  high  school  Algebra.  (One  Unit, 
if  a  full  year  has  been  devoted  to  it.) 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  in- 
cluding the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilineal  figures;  the  circle 
and  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  poly- 
gons, and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  original 
exercises.  Applications  to  the  measurement  of  lines  and  plane 
surfaces  (One  Unit) 
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(d)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-booKS,  in- 
cluding the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurements  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere 
,and  spherical  triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

(Half  Unit) 

(e)  Trigonometry. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as 
ratios;  circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  for- 
mulae. Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  simple  character. 
Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  without  the  introduction  of  work  in- 
volving infinite  series.  The  solutions  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
and  practical  applications.  (One  Unit) 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  an 
accurate  text-book  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods  and 
events,  and,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  memory. 

(a)  Ancient  History. 

Comprising  Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Roman  History  to  800  A.D.,  with  due  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  life,  literature  and  art.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 

From  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(One  Unit) 

(c)  English  History. 

With  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 

(d)  American   History. 

With  special  stress  upon  the  national  period,  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. (One  Unit) 

SCIENCES 

(a)       Physics. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Note-book  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  certi- 
fied by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

(One  Unit) 
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(b)  Chemistry. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  theories  of  Chemistry,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  en- 
trance. (One  Unit) 

(c)  Zoology. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Zoology  as  presented  in  the  text-books 
of  Linville  and  Kelly,  Jordan  or  Kellogg  or  the  equivalent.  Lab- 
oratory note-book  must  be  presented.  (One  Unit) 

(d)  Botany. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Botany  as  presented  in  Bergen,  Atkin- 
son  or  Coulter.      Laboratory   note-book  must  be   presented. 

(One  Unit) 

(e)  General  Biology. 

A  combined  course  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology,  extend- 
ing through  the  year,  as  presented  in  Hunter's  "Essentials  of  Bi- 
ology," or  an  equivalent  text.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  pre- 
sented. (One  Unit) 

(f)  Physical   Geography. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Physical  Geography  as  treated  in  the 
text-book  of  Tarr,  Davis  or  Dryer,  with  training  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  field.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  time  of 
entrance.  (One  Unit) 
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Degrees 


The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four- 
year  courses  enjoined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  candidates 
for  these  degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(a)      AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  grade  of  70-80. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  minor,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

8.  Approved  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  for  broader 
culture   or  for  greater  specialization,  as  the  student  may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

5.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected  to  be  conferred. 

6.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  any  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  Grade  70-80  or 
over. 

7.  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars}  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  should  file  their  application  and  pre- 
sent all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing  the 
amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lec- 
ture, recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per  week,  for 
one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  is  sixteen  hours 
per  week.  No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  such  registration  is 
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not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence.  For 
all  others,  eighteen  hours  constitute  normal  work.  No  candidate  for 
a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of 
work. 

(b)      QUALITY  OF  WORK 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is  de- 
termined by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  monthly 
work  as  stated  above. 

The  percentage  system  is  used  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent 
being  required  for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which 
are  given  upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent 
or  more,  Quality  points  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality  of  work 
done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one  Quality  credit  for 
each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94  gives  him  two  Quality 
credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and  a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives 
him  three  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits 
are  computed  from  the  year  grade  of  the  student. 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors 
but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures  or 
any  other  exercises,  that  have  been  or  may  be  equipped  and  required 
by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 

The  various  subjects  of  instructions  are  divided  into  four 
groups,  as  follows: 


Group  I 

Group  11 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

English 

Economics 

Astronomy 

Accounting 

French 

History 

Biology 

Business  Law 

German 

Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Finance 

Greek 

Political  Science  Geology 

Commerce  and 

Latin 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

Trade 

Spanish 

Education 

Physics 

Economics 

N.  B. — For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  major  study  must 
be  selected  from  Group  I  or  II.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  major  study  must  be  selected  from  Group  III.  For 
>the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  the  major  study 
must  be  selected  from  Group  IV. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SEQUENCE 

There  must  be  completed  a  Major  Sequence  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  some  subject  (or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Professor 
concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  in  some  closely  related 
group  of  subjects)  and  a  Minor  Sequence  of  at  least  eighteen  hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such  change  will  be 
permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall  be  completed  before 
graduation. 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  (a)  not  taken  as  prescribed  courses,  and  (b)  not  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  major  and  minor  may  be  chosen  as  approved 
electives  to  complete  the   128  credits  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover}  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  or 
laboratory  periods. 

Students  who  offer  French  or  Spanish  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment will  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  French  I  or 
Spanish  I,  taken  in  College. 

Two  years  must  be  completed  in  a  foreign  language  before  it  is 
accepted  for  a  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Electives  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  5,  and  for  the 
first  term  on  or  before  May  15. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sciences  will 
be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester.  These  papers  are 
to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least  one  of  the  four 
papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  original  research. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will  be 
held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension  of  time  be- 
yond the  5th  of  May  of  his  Senior  year. 
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Schedule  of  A.  B.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek   3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek   3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek   3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek   3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History 3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ... .  9  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....11  hours 
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Schedule  of  B.  S.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester— 

^English    3  houra 

Mathematics    5  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second   Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics 5  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics    5  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics  5  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy    4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Approved  Electives 5  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy   4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Approved  Electives 5  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy 6  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Approved  Electives 7  hours 


Second   Semester — 

Philosophy  6  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Approved  Electives 7  hours 
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Schedule  of 
Commerce  Course 


First  Semester — 
Accounting    Principles 
Economic   Geography.. 

Modern  Language  

English  

Business    Mathematics 
Public  Speaking  


FRESHMAN 

Second   Semester — 

3  hours  Accounting    Principles  3  hours 

3  hours  Economic  History 3  hours 

3  hours  Modern  Language 3  hours 

3  hours  English  3  hours 

3  hours  Business  Mathematics..  3  hours 

1  hour  Public  Speaking  1  hour 


A.dvanced  Accounting..  4 
Principles      of      Eco- 
nomics r 3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Business  Law 3  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 
hours 


Advanced    Accounting  4  hours 
Principles      of      Eco- 
nomics     3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Business  Law 3  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


JUNIOR 


Accounting  Systems  ....3  hours 
Corporation  Finance  ....3  hours 

Public  Finance  3  hours 

Advertising    3  hours 

History     3  hours 

Approved  Electives  .... 


Accounting  Systems....   3  hours 
Corporation  Finance  ....3  hours 

Banking  3  hours 

Marieting  3  hours 

History    3  hours 

Approved  Electives  


SENIOR 


Cost  Accounting  3  hours 

Elements   of   Statistics  3  hours 

Insurance  3  hours 

Transportation    3  hours 

Approved  Electives 


[ncome  Tax  3  hours 

BusinessAdministration  3  hours 

Real  Estate     3  hours 

Auditing     3  hours 

Approved  Electives  .... 
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Schedule  of  Pre-Educational  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —               1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

English    3  3 

Mathematics   3  3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language  3  3 

History    3  3 

Biology    4  4 


— Hours — 

Sophomore  —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

English    3  3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language    3  3 

History  or  Political 

Science    3  3 

Psychology    3  3 

Economics  3  3 

Chemistry  or  Physics. .4  4 


Schedule  of  Pre-Medical  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —               1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry   4  4 

Modern    Language 3  3 

English    3  3 

Drawing    2  2 


— Hours — - 

Sophomore  —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry   4  4 

Modern   Language 3  3 

English    3  3 

Physics    4  4 
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Schedule  of 
Engineering  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

College  Algebra  3  hours 

Trigonometry  3  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

Drawing  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Industrial  Engineering  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Analytic  Geometry  5  hours 

Plane  Surveying  3  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

Drawing  2  hours 

Descriptive  Geometry... .2  hours 

English  3  hours 

Industrial  Engineering  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 

First  Semester —  Second  Semester — 

Differential   Calculus.. ..5  hours  Integral  Calculus    5  hours 

Physics  4  hours  Physics  4  hours 

Descriptive  Geometery..4  hours  Drawing  4  hours 

English  3  hours  English  3  hours 

Chemistry   (Materials)  ..2  hours  Chemistry   (Materials)    2  hours 

Industrial  Engineering  1  hour  Industrial  Engineering  1  hour 
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Remarks  on  Regular  Courses 


The  A.B.  Course. 

This  course  is  unexcelled  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession  and 
for  general  culture.  By  a  proper  choice  of  electives,  a  student 
may  include  in  his  schedule  the  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Engineering 
studies,  and  thus  be  able  to  obtain  his  A.B.  Degreee  with  all  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  a  professional  school  in  four     years. 

The  B.S.  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  a  career 
in  some  technical  profession.  Those  who  finish  this  course  are 
entitled  to  advanced  standing  in  the  university  courses,  and  thus 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  their  B.S.  Degree  and  make  their  pro- 
fessional studies  in  the  least  possible  time.  Students  in  this  course 
may  cover  all  the  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Engmeering  requirements. 
In  the  B.S.  course  more  time  is  devoted  to  Sciences,  and  Modern 
Languages  take  the  place   of  the   Classics. 

The   B.S.    In   Commerce   Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
wish  to  combine  a  cultural  education  with  the  technical  courses 
required  for  a  business  career.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as  Ac- 
counting, Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Banking,  Marketing,  Pro- 
duction, Finance,  English,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Language, 
but  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  courses  in  History  and  Schol- 
astic  Philosophy. 

A  two-year  course  in  business  subjects  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  on  the  four-year  course. 

The    Engineering    Course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of 
the  B.S.  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  that  are  generally 
required  as  the  foundation  of  all  technical  engineering  courses. 

The    Pre-Legal    Course. 

The  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  is 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  those  wishing  to  take  a  two-year 
course,  which  will  afterward  be  counted  toward  a  degree,  should 
communicate  with  the  institution  at  which  they  intend  to  make 
their  law  studies  to  find  out  what  it  advises  as  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
In  general,  any  two  years  of  a  standard  course  leading  to  degrees 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
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The  Pre-Medical  Course. 

The  leaders  in  medical  education  advise  a  four-year  course 
in  college  for  students  preparing  to  study  medicine.  Where  this 
is  impossible  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  two  years 
of  college  work  totaling  sixty  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  a  four- 
year  course  in  an  approved  high  school.  The  subjects  included  in 
this  requirement  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Required  Subjects —  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    12 

Physics 8 

Biology    «? 

English  Composition  and  Literature  6 

Other  Non-Science  Subjects 6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged — 

Advanced  Botany  or  Zoology 3-G 

Psychology 3-6 

Advanced  Mathematics,  including  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3-6 

Additional  Courses  in  Chemistry  3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives — 

English  (additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

Remarks  on  Required  Pre-Medical  Subjects. 

(a)  Chemistry. 

Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  eight  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  Chemistry,  including  four 
semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

Eight  semester  hours  required?  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(c)      Biology. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  course  of 
eight  semester  hours  in  either  General  Biology  or  Zoology,  or  by 
courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  not 
by  Botany  alone. 
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(d)  English    Composition    and    Literature. 

The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-Science    Subjects. 

Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a  measurement  of  two 
years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  Physical, 
Chemical  or  Biologic  Sciences. 

(f)  Modern   Foreign   Language. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired. In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  is  obtained 
in  six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  another  six  semester  hours 
may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the  beginner's  course  in  some  other 
language;  if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic  reading  of  scien- 
tific prose,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  may  be 
readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more  than  two  years  in 
college  he  may  well  spend  twelve  hours  of  his  college  work  in  a 
second  language.  In  the  absence  of  college  credit,  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement  may  be  met  by  demonstrating  an  ability  to  read 
and  translate  fluently  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  some  other  ap- 
proved language. 

PRE-LEGAL 

Colleges  are  left  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  choose  the  courses 
that  they  feel  will  prepare  students  best  for  the  study  of  Law.  How- 
ever, the  following  courses  are  generally  recommended: 

Two  years  of  English? 

Two  years  of  History, 

Two  years  of  Philosophy, 
and  courses  in  Economics,  Sociology,  Government  and  Constitutional 
Law. 

PRE-DENTAL 

The  following  are  the  requirements  of  all  Class  "A"  dental 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the   Dental  Educational  Council   of  America: 

Semester  Hrs. 

College   Biology,   or   Zoology   6 

College   Chemistry   6 

College  English  6 

Physics,  either  secondary  or  collegiate,  equivalent  to  one  sec- 
ondary school  unit 
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Subjects  in  Course 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and  principal  astronomical  co- 
ordinates, the  celestial  sphere.  Astronomical  instruments.  The  sun, 
moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets,  meteors.  Constellations, 
clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Spherical   and  Practical   Astronomy. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the 
sextant,  transit,  altazimuth,  equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spec- 
troscope, etc.  Computation  of  eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse 
maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  machines.  Orbits  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

1    and   2.      General    Biology. 

An  introductory  course.  Lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
property  of  Irving  matter,  protoplasm  and  the  cell,  cell-division, 
nutrition,  reproduction,  sensation.  Special  reference  to  typical 
plant  and  animal  forms.  Introduction  to  histology  and  physiology. 
Two  lectures,  one  quizz  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Two 
semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3.  Botany. 

Adaption  of  the  nutritive  organs  of  plants.  Structure  and 
function  of  flowers.  Structure  and  function  of  fruits.  Classifica- 
tion of  plants.  Laboratory  work  on  plant  histology  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.     One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Zoology. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  are  made  of  a  graded  series  of 
invertebrate  types,  illustrating  the  increase  of  complexity  of  form 
as  correlated  with  division  of  function.  Hydra,  hydroid  polyps, 
mussels,  crayfish,  earthworm.  Two  lectures,  one  quiz  and  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.    One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
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5.  Zoology. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  intense  study  of  type  forms:  am- 
phioxus,  elasmobranch,  dog-fish,  pigeon.  Special  detailed  study  of 
the  mammalian  type.  The  cat.  Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  quiz,  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.     One  Semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Medical  Biology. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  those  preparing  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  parasitism,  in- 
fection and  immunity,  heredity,  evolution?  mutilation  and  regenera- 
tion, grafting.  Special  work  in  embryology  and  histology.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  set  of  whole  mounts  and  serial 
sections  of  the  chick  embryo  and  of  the  various  tissues  of  the 
animal  organism.     One  Semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemical  theory.  The  principles  are  devel- 
oped and  driven  home  by  illustrations,  exercises  and  problems. 
Since  the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory  is  the  true  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  is  arranged  about  it  and  is  made  to  carry  the  thread 
of  the  subject.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary   Qualitative   Analysis. 

In  this  course  an  endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  enable  him  to  classify  chemical  phe- 
nomena, avoiding  mere  thoughtless  manipulation.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  ionic  hypothesis  and  theories  of 
solution.  Four  hour^  credit. 

3.  Qualitative   Analysis. 

A  development  of  Course  2.  In  close  connection  with  the  lab- 
oratory work  covering  analytical  reactions,  a  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  general  principles.  This  course  brings  the  stu- 
dent into  closer  touch  with  such  topics  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
"Mass  Law,"  solubility  product,  etc.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  with  typical  analytical  methods.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  the  important  principles 
of  stoichrometry  being  especially  emphasized.    Four  hours  credit. 

5  and1  6.      Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to   Gen- 
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eral  Chemistry  are  emphasized.  Typical  organic  compounds  are 
studied,  and  their  constitution  is  discussed  at  some  length.  General 
reactions  and  characteristics  are  discussed,  and  many  applications 
of  Organic  Chemistry  to  practical  life  are  given. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

7.  Materials    of    Engineering    Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis  stressing 
analytical  actions,  separations  and  identifications  in  the  light  of 
modern  theories  of  ionic  solutions  and  equilibria.  Analysis  of  iron, 
steel,  certain  alloys  and  commercial  products  are  made  with  special 
determination  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  ores. 

Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

8.  Materials  of  Engineering  Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  stressing 
gravimetric  determinations  of  iron,  sulphur  and  chlorine  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  speed,  accuracy  and  confidence.  Volumetric 
analysis  is  then  taken  up  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  commercial 
products  and  practical  methods  as  determined  in  a  modern  industrial 
laboratory.  Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

DRAWING 

1.  Mechanical   Drawing. 

Lettering,  tracing,  blue-printing,  geometrical  construction, 
orthographic  and  oblique  projection,  exercises  in  drawing  to  scale, 
intersections  and  development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  of 
machine  parts  and  of  complete  machines  and  structures,  dimension- 
ing, line-shading.    One  Semester  and  a  half.       Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Descriptive   Geormetry. 

A  critical  study  of  the  science  of  drawing.  The  location  of 
points,  lines,  planes;  single-curved  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution 
and  warped  surfaces,  with  their  relations  to  each  other;  tangent  lines 
and  planes;  intersection  of  surfaces;  shades  and  shadows.  One  se- 
mester and  a  half.     Prerequisite,  Solid  Geometry.     Six  hours  credit. 

3.  Topographical  Drawing. 

Shades  and  shadows,  representation  of  surface  forms  by  contours 
and  by  shading  with  pencil,  pen  and  colors.  Topographical  symbols, 
copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  maps.  Two  hours  credit. 
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4.  Machine    Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  machine  parts  and  com- 
plete machines,  piping  plans,  etc.,  with  problems  in  mechanism  and 
in  machine  design.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Anatomical  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  pre-medical  students,  calculated  to  im- 
print graphically  upon  the  mind  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The  skeleton,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  various  organs  form  the  basis  of  study. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Architectural   Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  those  students  anticipating  the  study  of 
architecture  to  be  taken  the  second  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  architectural  construc- 
tion with  special  stress  being  laid  upon  orthographic  details  of 
moldings,  balustrades,  facades,  doors,  windows  and  domes. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

6-A.      Architectural   Drawing. 

A  laboratory  course  for  those  students  taking  Drawing  6. 
Practical  application  of  principles  studied  entailing  the  reproduction 
of  the  outstanding  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architectural  de- 
tails. Eight  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

A  study  of  architectural  models  stressing  the  method   of  ren- 

7.  Architectural    Design. 

A  study  of  architectural  models  stressing  the  method  of  ren- 
dering and  sketching  in  pencil  and  charcoal. 

Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

7 -A.       Architectural    Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  7. 

Six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

8.  Architectural   Design. 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  Franca 
and  England  and  early  American  architecture, 
dering  and  sketching  in  pencil  and  charcoal. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

8-A.      Architecture  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  8. 
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ECONOMICS 

Courses  as  outlined  under  Department  of  Commerce. 
EDUCATION 

1.  History   of   Ancient   and   Medieval    Education. 

The  development  of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions 
and  methods  of  early  times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and 
early  Christian  civilization,  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

Two  hours  credit. 

2.  History  of  Modern   Education. 

The  Renaissance  and  humanistic  studies;  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Catholic  reaction;  the  Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  sur- 
vey of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and 
methods  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries;  recent  and  contemporary  educational  thought  and 
tendencies  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States.  Lectures,  reeding  and  investigations  of  special  prob- 
lems. Two  hours  credit. 

3.  History    of    Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory,  institutions  and  practice 
during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and  America. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  principles  underlying  all  Christian  education,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  educational  agencies  and  curricula  when 
tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading 
and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  General  Psychology. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
suous and  rational  life,  and  then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must 
accompany  or  precede  Course  6.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  established  psychological  processes  and  procedure; 
prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their  influence  on  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  practice;  physical  growth  and 
mental    development;   the    psychology      of      adolescence,      instinct,. 
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heredity  and  individuality;  attention,  interest,  appreciation,  associa- 
tion, memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of 
education  and  the  class  room.    Course  5  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  School    Management. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative  process  and  the  function 
of  this  aim  in  class  room  organization  and  control;  motivation  of 
school  work;  routine  procedure;  gradings  and  promoting;  the  real 
function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assignments,  study  and 
recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school  processes  and  pro- 
ducts; the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  professional  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics.         Three  hours  credit. 

8.  High  School  Administration. 

An  investigation  of  the  problems,  aims,  organization  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private;  the  relationship  of  superintendent,  principal, 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils;  certification  of  teachers,  rating  of 
teachers  /and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys,  standardizing 
agencies,  processes  and  progress;  school  instruction,  equipment  and 
control.  Six  hours  credit. 

9.  Principles    of   Secondary    Education. 

The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  in 
other  countries;  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education; 
program  of  studies;  criteria  of  subject  values;  history,  purpose,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  Junior  High  School;  vocational  and 
industrial  education;  organization  and  reconstruction  of  curricula 
with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  typical  communities  and 
present  day  life;  text-books  and  apparatus;  the  psychology  of  high 
school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Measurement   of   Achievement. 

Consideration  of  the  more  useful  tests  and  scales  for  meas- 
uring achievement  of  school  children  in  typical  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects.  Fullest  opportunity  for  actual  administration  of 
the  tests,  for  interpretation  of  the  results  and  for  consideration  of 
methods   of  improving  the   results   of  instruction. 

Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Measurement  of  Intelligence. 

Consideration  of  both  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests. 
Detailed  study  of  group  intelligence  tests  with  special  reference  to 
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their  validity  and  reliability  ?  and  their  use  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  the  management  of  the  school.  Fullest  opportunity 
given  for  practice  in  giving  and  scoring  various  tests. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Methods    of    Teaching    English. 

Study  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  English;  composi- 
tion in  the  Junior  High  School.  Social  aspects  of  the  subject.  Con- 
sideration of  static  and  dynamic  methods.  Imaginative  and  Factual 
writing.  Stages  in  an  intensive  project.  Evaluation  and  diagnosis 
of  the  results.  The  model.  The  group  method.  The  extensive  project. 
Oral  and  written  grammar.  Oral  composition.  Letter  writing.  Ob- 
jective measurement  in  composition.  English  composition  and  the 
Junior  High  School  problem.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Observation  of  Expert  Teaching. 

A  systematic  observation  of  classes  taught  in  Spring  Hill  High 
School  and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  One  hour  credit. 

14.  Practical  Work  in  Teaching. 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  recita- 
tions and  teach  them  in  Spring  Hill  High  School  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rh'etoric  and   Composition. 

A  course  in  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  composition.  Required  of  Freshman  students  who  are  deficient 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

2.  Advanced   Rh'etoric. 

A  course  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  style  based 
on  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  works  of  English  prose  au- 
thors. Insistence  on  the  principles  of  literature  and  frequent  prac- 
tice in  composition.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Poetry. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry, 
principles  of  versification,  its  various  kinds,  etc.  Reading,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in 
assignments.  Frequent  practice  in  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men-  Three  hours  credit. 
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4.  Oratory. 

The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  oratorical  mas 
terpieces.     The  preparation  of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  short  addresses,  speeches  for  occasions,  debates,  and  at  least  two 
formal  orations  will  be  required.     Required  of  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  Drama. 

The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures 
and  assignments  in  its  history  and  development;  reading,  analysis 
and  study  of  works  of  principal  English  dramatists,  especially 
Shakespeare;  composition  in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets, 
and  at  least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Required  of 
Sophomore.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  The  English  Novel. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  technique 
of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their  tendencies 
with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  noted  novels.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his  drama;  an  acquain- 
tance by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shakespearean  literature 
of  criticism;  reading,  analysis  and  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 
Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  The  Essay. 

The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic  types,  and 
their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  work  of  the  chief  essay- 
ists. Newman  will  receive  special  attention.  Composition  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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10.      Journalism. 

Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  journal- 
ism, its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present  tendencies.  The 
technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  reporting;  prepara- 
tion of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and  editing. 
Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  college  period- 
icals. Three  hours  credit. 

11.      English   and   American   Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  and  American  literature 
based  on  Lang.  Six  hours  credit. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.  Christian  Revelation;    the   Church. 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  Revelation;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. The  Church;  its  institution  and  end;  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  The   Church;    God   and   Salvataion. 

Marks  and  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence, 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  the  Trinity.  Two  hours  credit. 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption. 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and  the 
Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  work  of  Redemption.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments. 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism?  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5.  The    Sacraments;    Morality    and   Virtue;    Eschatology. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  The 
Christian's  duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues; 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things.         Two  hours  credit. 
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6.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection. 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  veneration  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties 
toward  self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

Two-  hours   credit. 

7.  Sacred   Scripture. 

Biblical  canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts,  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Scripture  Reading;   Ecclesiastical   History. 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study  of  princi- 
pal epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Discussion  of  historical  dif- 
ficulties and  difficulties  drawn  from  misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Two  hours  credit. 

FRENCH 

1.      Elementary  French. 

Careful  drill  in  punctuating.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular 
verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conversation.  First  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

2.      Elementary   French    (Continued). 

Mastery  of  irregular  verb  forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive; syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  con- 
versation. Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate   French. 

Reading,  conversation,  prose  composition,  letter-writing.  Re- 
view of  French  syntax.  Prerequisite :  French  1  and  2  or  equivalents. 
Reading:  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris; 
Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Notel.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate   French    (Continued). 

Grammar  review,  with  special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax. 
Detailed  written  abstracts  of  texts  read.  Letter-writing.  Conversa- 
tion.    Reading:     Labiche  and  Marton,  Le  Voyage  de  M.   Perichon; 
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Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Adventures  Du  Dernier  Aben- 
cerage.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry   of    the   Nineteenth  Century. 

Readings  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.  Selections 
committed  to  memory. 

7.  French   Oratory. 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Boussuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

8.  The  French  Drama 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 

Three  hours  credit. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

Atmospheric?  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work. 
Rivers.  Rivers  and  marine-deposits.  Glaciers.  Earth  movements. 
Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classification  of  rocks.  Metamorphism. 
Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  Mountain  formation 
and  topography  .  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Historical  Geography. 

Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and  their  significance.  Geologi- 
cal eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding  systems.  The  prevalent 
species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive  geological  ages.  The 
advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

1.      Elementary     German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  colloquial  exer- 
cise, easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selections. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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2.  Elementary  German   (Continued). 

Weak  and  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  the  model  auxiliaries;  the 
chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
dictation  based  upon  the  readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conver- 
sation; memorizing  of  poems.  Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold,  Fritz  and  Ferien;  Wildenbruch, 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate  German. 

Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation;  prose  composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  1  and  2,  or  who  have  pre- 
sented  elementary    German    for   admission.     First   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate   German    (Continued). 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  syntax;  special  problems  of 
grammar.  Reading  of  selected  texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based 
upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of  poems.  Second  semester.  Read- 
ings: Shciller,  William  Tell;  Goethe,  Herma  and  Dorothea  and 
Iphigene;  Uhland's  Poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  German  prose  writers; 
Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,   Stifter,  Novalis,  Bretano,  Eichendorff. 


Three  hours  credit. 


6.      German  Poetry. 


Readings   from    German   ballads   and   lyrics.       Selections   com- 
mitted to  memory.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.      The  German   Epic. 

Driezehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,  Schef- 
fel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

GREEK 

1.  For  Beginners. 

Grammar  and  Composition.     Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.     Required 
of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  entrance. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

2.  Xenophon. 

Anabasis,  II-III;  New  Testament,  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  Grammar 
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and  Composition.     Required  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for 
entrance.  Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

3.  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  I-IV,  selections;  or  Odyssey,  selections.  Euripides, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Medea,  Hecuba;  Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Sight 
reading;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia.  Grammar  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Homer. 

The  Odyssey,  selections;  Theocritus,  selections;  Pindar,  Olym- 
pic Odes,  selected;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections.  Gram- 
mar review  and  composition  based  on  Arnold. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Demosthenes. 

On  the  Crown;  selections  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Basil;  studies  and  oratorical  analysis.  Grammar  review  and  com- 
position based  on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Demosthenes.      Aeschylus. 

Demosthenes,  Philippics  or  Clynthiacs;  oratorical  analysis; 
Aeschylus  Agammemnon.  Grammar  review  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Plato. 

Crito,  Phaedo.     Apology.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Herodotus,    Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  selections  from  Books  I-IV.;  Thucydides,  selections 
i?rom  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Sophocles. 

Antigone,   Oedipus  Tyrannus,   Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Three  hours  credit. 
tO.      Aristophanes. 
The  Wasps,  the  Birds,  the  Frogs.  Three  hours  credit. 

HISTORY 

1.  Early   Medieval   History. 

Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Holy  See.  Church  and  State.  The  Carolingians.  The 
Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Empire.   Lay-Investiture.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusaders.  The  Hohenstaufens.  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 
Saint  Louis.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism.  England  and 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.     The  Western 
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Schism.     The  Hundred  Years'  War.     The  War  of  the  Roses.     Con- 
solidation of  European  Monarchies.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Revolution. 

The  Revival  of  Learning,  of  Art  and  Politics.  Social  Condi- 
tions. The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  England  and  Scot- 
land. Catholic  Revival.  The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  The  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Church  and  the  State.  The  Making  of  Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prus- 
isa.  The  Downfall  of  Poland.  The  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte. Three  hour,?  credit. 

4.  Europe  Since  1814. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The  Unification  of 
Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  in  Europe. 
The  Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The  World  War 
of  1914.     Reconstruction  after  World  War. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

This  course,  with  the  followingj  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the 
outstanding  influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.    Junior  and  Senior  year.     First  semester. 

Three  hours   credit. 

6.  American    History    Since   the    Reconstruction   Period. 

A  similar  course  to  the  preceding,  stressing  in  its  latest  phases 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to  America's  participation 
in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus  to  a  clearer  national 
consciousness  of  the  value  and  significance  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Three  hours  credit. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSE 

This  course  includes  two  years  of  standard  engineering  study 
as  offered  by  the  leading  universities  and  technical  schools  of  the 
country. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  course  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  third  year  rating  in  standard  universities,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  practical  shop  work,  which  may  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ing summer  sessions. 
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The  student  has  here  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
firm  foundation  m  the  engineering  sciences  which  only  small  classes, 
direct  contact  with  the  professor  and  constantly  supervised  study, 
can  give  him. 

Industrial   Engineering. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  engineering  students 
in  order  to  develop  a  real  interest  in  engineering  work  as  viewed 
by  the  executive  and  operating  divisions  of  modern  industry.  Fre- 
quent trips  are  taken  to  nearby  industrial  plants  and  engineering 
developments,  where  the  various  operations  will  be  explained  by 
plant  executives  and  engineers.  Reports  of  observations  will  be  re- 
quired. 

No  credit  is  allowed  for  the  time  necessary  to  visit  plants. 

1.  A  study  of  machines,  operations  and  methods  of  the  shops 
and  developments  which  the  students  visit,  with  special  stress  being 
laid  upon  the  organization  of  such  work,  especially  the  human 
factor.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  administration  of  modern  in- 
dustrial plants,  safety,  welfare,  education,  training  and  committee 
arbitration.  Two  hours  credit. 

3.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  factory  organization  in  modern 
industrial  plants.  Form  of  ownership,  planning  department,  cost 
keeping,  time  study,  depreciation  of  shop  and  equipment  will  be 
especially  stressed  in  this  course.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  This  course  includes  the  complete  organization  of  person- 
nel and  factory  for  the  manufacturing  of  products. 

Two  hours  credit. 

LATIN 

1-2.      Elementary  Latin. 

General  grammar  with  oral  and  written  exercises.  Caesar,  De 
Bello  Gallico  I-IV. 

3.  Cicero. 

In  Catilinam  I-III;  Letters.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Virgil. 

Aeneid   I-VI;   Ovid,   Metamorphoses   XIII-XIV.      Grammar  and 


Composition. 
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(Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  required  of  those  students  who  do 
not  offer  sufficient  Latin  credits  at  entrance.  These  courses  do  not 
fulfil  the  requirement  of  College  Latin.) 

5-6.      Virgil,    Horace,   Cicero. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  V-XII,  selections  Georgics.  Horace,  De  Arte 
Poetica.  Cicero,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  Pro  Ligaro,  De  Amicitia,  De 
Senectute,  Somnium  Scipionis.  Grammar  reviewed  and  frequent 
composition  based  on  Arnold.  Six  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Horace,  Cicero. 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Cicero,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro 
Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Rhetorical  analysis.  Grammar  reviewed 
and  frequent  compositions  based  on  Arnold.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more. Six  hours  credit. 

9.  Horace,   Virgil,   Juvenal. 

Horace?  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Virgil,  Bucolics.  Juvenal, 
selected  satires.     Study  of  Roman  Satire. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Cicero,  Quintilian. 

Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  Training 
of  the  Orator.    Study  of  Roman  Oratory.         Three  hours  credit. 

11       Piautus,    Terrence. 

Selected  plays.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Pliny,  Seneca. 

Pliny,  selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Seneca,  Moral 
Essays,  selected  letters.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Ecclesiastical   Latin. 

Hymns  and  homilies  selected.  One  hour  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 
1.      Advanced  Algebra. 

A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  a 
third  semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra.  Can  only  be  counted 
as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit 
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2.  Geometry. 

A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  high 
school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  in 
Mathematics. 

3.  College   Algebra. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  variables  and  limits,  binomial  theorem,  series,  logarithms, 
determinants,  and  theories  of  equation.  Prerequisites:  Entrance 
Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute  angles;  goniometry; 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions  and 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equation.     Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Algebra;    Trigonometry;    Analytic   Geometry. 

A  course  in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Al- 
gebra and  Trigonometry  outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Ana- 
lytic Geometry.  Open  to  Freshmen  who  present  at  least  two  and 
one-half  units  for  entrance.  Six  hours  credit. 

7.  Spherical    Trigonometry. 

The  right  spherical  triangle.  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Mathematics  4  or  5-6.  Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Surveying. 

The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Plane   Analytic   Geometry. 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
polar  co-ordinates.  Five  hours  credit. 

10.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line, 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Differential  Calculus. 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions,  limits,  deriva- 
tives and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  ex- 
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ponential  and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to 
minims,  inflexions  and  envelopes;  Taylor's  formula. 

Five  hours   credit. 

12.  Integral   Calculus. 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration. 

Five  hours  credit. 

13.  Differential     Equations. 

A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  em- 
phasis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry, 
elementary  mechanics  and  physics. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

14.  Theory   of   the  Definite   Integral. 

A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and  methods  of  computing 
definite  integrals?  including  a  study  of  approximation,  improper 
definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with  prob- 
lems and  practical  applications. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE — The  courses  outlined  below  take  two  years  for  their 
completion.  A  shorter  course  embracing  Logic  is  offered  and  re- 
quired as  a  minimum  from  candidates  for  all  academic  degrees. 

1.  Logic. 

Simple  Apprehension,  Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the 
classification  and  use;  Logical  Division,  Definition;  Judgments  and 
Propositions,  their  division  according  to  quality,  quantity  and  mat- 
ter; Opposition,  Equivalence,  and  Conversion  of  Propositions.  Rea- 
soning: Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  The  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Figures  and  Modes;  other  Forms  of  Reasoning,  Induction, 
Analogy;  Classification  of  Arguments  according  to  their  validity; 
Sophisms;  Method;  the  Circle.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  Criteriology  or  Applied  Logic. 

Conceptual  Truth  and  the  Possibility  of  Attaining  it;  State  of 
the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  Certitude;  its  nature,  kind;  Scepti- 
cism; the  Methodical  Doubt;  Opinion;  Trustworthiness  of  the  Hu- 
man   Faculties   for   the    Attainment   of   Truth;    Consciousness,    the 
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External  Senses;  the  Intellect,  Nominalism,  Conceptualism,  Exag- 
gerated and  Moderate  Realism.  Sources  of  Certitude:  Human  Tes- 
timony; Universal  Testimony;  Divine  Testimony;  Tradition;  His- 
tory;  the  New  Criticism;   Objective   Evidence. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.     Two  hours  credit. 

3.  General   Metaphysics  or  Ontology. 

Being  and  its  Transcendental  Attributes;  Real  Being,  Logical 
Being;  Extension,  Comprehension,  Analogy,  Unity,  Truth  ?  Good- 
ness. State  of  Being:  Actual  and  Possible;  Proximate  and  Ulti- 
mate; Foudation  of  Intrinsic  Possibility.  Kinds  of  Being:  Sub- 
stance, Accident;  The  Aristotelian  Categories.  Causalty.  Causes 
in  General;  Material,  Formal  and  Efficient;  The  First  Cause; 
Final  Cause;  Exemplary  Cause.  Perfection  of  Being:  Simple  and 
Composite;  Finite  and  Infinite;  Contingent  and  Necessary;  Time 
and  Eternity;  Order,  Beauty,  Sublimity.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Cosmology 

General  Properties  of  Corporeal  Substance:  Quantity;  Con- 
tinuous Extension,  Condensation  and  Rarefaction;  Impenetrability, 
Space,  Place;  Motion,  Time;  Change,  Substance,  Accidents. 
Intrinsic  Constituents  of  Corporeal  Substances;  Atomism;  Dynam- 
ism; Hylomorphism.  Organic  Life;  The  Vital  Principle,  Nutrition, 
Growth;  Reproduction;  Sensative  Life,  Sense  Perceptions,  Sensuous 
Appetite,  Spontaneous  Locomotions;  the  Dynamic  Principle;  the 
Substantial  Form;  Darwinism  rejected.  Two  hours  credit 

5.  Special   Metaphysics. 

The  Existence  of  God;  Metaphysical,  Physical  and  Moral 
Proofs.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God;  His  Self-Existence,  In- 
finity, Unity,  Immutability,  Eternity  and  Immensity. 

His  Operative  Attributes:  a.  The  Divine  Intelligence;  His 
Knowledge  of  Pure  Intelligence,  of  Vision;  Scientia  Media  of  Fu- 
turibles.  b.  The  Divine  Will;  Its  Holiness;  Its  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Objects;  Its  relation  toward  Moral  and  Physical  Evil. 
Action  of  God  in  the  Universe;  Creation,  Conservation;  Concur- 
rence; Divine  Providence;  Miracles. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.       Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Psychology. 

The  Human  Intellect  and  its  Proper  Object;  its  Spirituality 
proved  by  its  acts;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Innate  Ideas;  Empiricism  and 
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Ontologism  rejected.  The  Human  Will  and  its  Formal  Object;  its 
Freedom;  its  control  of  the  other  faculties.  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul;  a  Substantial  Principle,  Simple,  Spiritual,  Immortal;  its  Union 
with  the  Body;  its  Origin.  The  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Text:    Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.         Two  hours  credit. 

7.  General  Ethics. 

Ethics  defined.  The  material  object  of  ethics;  the  human  act, 
the  volutary,  the  free  and  deliberate,  and  the  causes  modifying  the 
voluntary  and  the  free.  The  foundation  of  morality;  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  the  divine  eternal  law,  the  divine  natural  law.  The 
formal  object  of  ethics;  the  morality  of  human  acts,  the  norm  of 
morality,  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  rationalism  and  moral  positivism 
refuted,  the  determinants  of  morality,  the  proximate  objective  crite- 
rion  of  morality,   conscience.  Four  hours  credit. 

8.  Special    Ethics. 

Rights  and  duties  in  general.  Man's  duties  toward  God.  Man's 
duties  toward  himself.  Man's  duties  toward  others.  Right  of  own- 
ership. Social  system  of  collectivism.  Socialism.  Modes  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution, 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Educa- 
tion. Civil  society;  its  nature,  origin,  end.  Origin  of  supreme  civil 
authority.    Specific  forms  of  civil  government.     International  law. 

Four  hours  credit. 

9.  History   of   Ancient   and  Medieval   Philosophy. 

Oriental  Philosophy;  Greek  Philosophy;  Christian  Philosophy; 
The  Gnostics;  The  Neo-Platonists;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church; 
Scholastic  Philosophy;  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism, 
of  Atomism;  the  Secular  Philosophers;  the  Political  Philosophers. 

Two  hours  credit. 

10.  History   of   Modern   Philosophy. 

Descartes  and  His  Followers;  Malbranche,  Locke,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, the  Encyclopaedists;  Leibnitz,  the  Scottish  School,  the  Trans- 
cendentalists;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  their  Schools  of  Thought. 
The  Neo-Kantians.  Current  Philosophical  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholas- 
tics.  Two  hours  credit. 

PHYSICS. 

1-2.      General    Physics. 

Mechanics,   Sound,   Light,   Heat,   Magnetism      and      Electricity. 
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Prerequisite:     Plane  Trigonometry.     Lectures,  experimental  demon- 
stration and  recitation.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Advanced   Physics. 

A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular 
Physics,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  course  of  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:      Courses   1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 
Theory. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Experimental    Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given  on  the  theory  of  physical 
measurements  and  measuring  instruments  with  special  attention  to 
the  computation  of  results.  Recommended  to  be  taken  in  concur- 
rence with  Courses  3-4.    Prerequisite:    Courses  1-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9-10.      Experimental   Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Ac- 
curate measurement  of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force,  ca- 
pacity; magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  use  of  electrometer 
and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and 
alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion  of  dynamo-electric  machinery.     Prerequisite:      Courses  5-6. 

Six  hours  credit. 

11.  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Prerequisite:. 
Course  1  and  a  Course  in  Calculus. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  for  physical  exer- 
cises, both  indoor  and  outdoor.  A  well  equipped  gynasium  affords 
opportunity  for  apparatus  work.  Organized  leagues  in  baseball, 
basketball  and  tennis  help  to  make  these  sports  more  interesting, 
and  insure  participation  in  them  by  a  large  number  of  students.  A 
beautiful  natural  lake  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College  makes 
it  possible  to  have  swimming  during  almost  the  whole  school  year*. 
Instruction  is  given  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  in  track  work. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1-2.      American  Government. 

First  Semester — American  National  Government.  The  histor- 
ical background  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  political  issues 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
National  Government.  The  President.  The  Cabinet.  The  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Subor- 
dinate Federal  Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Consti- 
tutions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization 
and  functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities. 

Six  hours   credit. 

3-4.      Party  Politics. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
portance of  the  extra-constitutional  element  in  American  Govern- 
ment. Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and  elections. 
The  nominating  machinery;  the  Presidential  primary  and  the 
nominating  convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system 
and  civil  service  reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in 
local  government.     Two  Semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.      American    Government    and    Party    Politics. 

A  more  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  make  a  less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  Courses  1-4. 
Two  semesters.  Three  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Constitutional   Law. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
viewed  in  the  light  of  their  history,  development  and  application. 
The  making  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  regarded  as  a 
grant  of  power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers.  The  principle 
of  "checks  and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy. 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Legislative  Power.  Limits  of  the 
Police  Power  of  the  States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Religious  Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Negro   Problem.     State   Constitutions.     Two    Semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9.      Comparative    Government. 

A  compartive  study  of  the  governmental  organization  and 
administration    of    the    principal    European    nations. 

Three  hours  credit. 
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PUBLIC   SPEAKING. 

1.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criticism 
and  conference  with  the  instructor.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture   and  Technique  of   Action. 

The  study  of  poise,  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spon- 
taneity of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos; 
ease,  grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Argumentation   and   Debating. 

A  practical  training  for  those  students  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed  under  English  4.  Thought 
development;  division  and  arrangement;  argumentative,  persuasive 
and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argument  and  the  fallacies 
of  argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice;  man- 
ner of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class  exercises2  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

4.  The   Occasional    Public   Address. 

Informal  public  address;  the  presentation  of  business  proposi- 
tions before  small  or  large  audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore 
speaking;  after-dinner  talks.  Speeches  for  various  occasioins. 
Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Social   History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with,  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingman's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  General  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defective  and  delin- 
quent. Four  hours  credit. 
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3.  Social   Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines;  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern 
finance;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized  Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community. 
The  purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  is  studied  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important 
institutions.  Three  hours  credit. 

SPANISH. 

1.  Elementary   Spanish. 

Grammar:  Garner.  Alphabet,  pronunciation,  accentuation, 
punctuation  and  capitals.  The  article  and  noun;  adjectives;  numer- 
als; personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns;  auxiliary  and  regular 
verbs.  For  reading:  Second  Spanish  Book,  Worman  and  Bransby 
(complete).  First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary    Spanish    (Continued) 

Grammar:  Garner.  Pronouns  (continued) — relative,  interroga- 
tive and  indefinite.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  (repeated),  ortho- 
graphic changes,  formation  of  tenses,  passive  voice,  reflexive  verbs, 
impersonal  verbs.  For  reading:  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Intermediate    Spanish. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1-2-  or  who  have 
presented  two  units  of  Spanish  for  admission.  Advanced  grammar; 
idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions;  irregular  verbs,  verbs  requiring 
a  preposition.  Composition  and  conversation.  Colma,  Lecturas  Re- 
creatives;  Valera,  El  Parajo  Verde;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas. 

Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Advanced  Spanish. 

A  detailed  study  of  Spanish  prose  style,  the  reading  of  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors,  composition  and  conversation. 

Six  hours  credit. 
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7-8.      Commercial    Spanish. 


Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial  forms,  letter-writ- 
ing and  advertisements.  Current  journals  and  other  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  customs  of  South  America  and  Spain.  Reading 
of  the  geography,  government,  industries  and  commerce  of  these 
countries.  Six   hours   credit. 

9.  Classical    Prose. 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha;  St.  The- 
resa, Life  of;  Ribardeniera,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  selec- 
tions. Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature.        Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Classical    Poetry. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  General  (Duran) ; 
Jorge  Manriquo,  Coplas,  selections.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Modern   Prose. 

Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin;  Boy,  La  Reina  Martir;  Jose  Maria 
Pereda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Fer- 
nan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  Critic: s. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Modern   Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas,,, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit.. 

13.  Spanish   Drama   and   Oratory. 

Classical  period:  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and' 
Lope  de  Vaga.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Arose,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory.. 
Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos.         Three  hours  credit- 
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Department  of  Commerce 


The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  comprise  a 
four-year  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Commerce.  With  a  view  to  making  the 
work  of  this  department  as  practical  as  possible,  text- 
book study  and  lectures  are  combined  with  the  labora- 
tory method  and  case  system,  thus  affording  the  student 
abundant  opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  modern  business. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  fif- 
teen units,  including:  three  in  English,  two  and  one-half 
in  Mathematics;  one  in  History;  one  in  Bookkeeping; 
and  two  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  department,  lec- 
tures are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  subjects  in  course 
by  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
of  Mobile,  and  class  visits  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
to  banks  and  industrial  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  observation  and  investigation. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1    and   2.      Accounting   Principles. 

Introduction  to  Accounting,  with  a  review  of  Bookkeeping; 
history  and  development;  proprietorship;  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  as  applied  in  single  entry  and  in  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
columnar  books  of  original  entry;  general  and  subsidiary  ledgers; 
balance  sheets;  profit  and  loss  statements;  philosophy  of  debit  and 
credit;  business  papers;  work  sheet  adjustments  and  closing  entries; 
basic  accounting  method;  partnership  from  business  and  accounting 
viewpoint;  capitalization,  profits,  and  dissolution  of  partnerships; 
controlling  accounts;  opening  and  closing  corporation  books;  con- 
signments; adventure  accounts;  instalment  sales;  interest  and  dis- 
count. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping.  A 
course  in  the  latter  branch  will  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  pre- 
sent this  credit. 

3   and   4.      Laboratory. 
Preparation   of   two    sets   of   double    entry;   solution    of   accounting 
problems;   preparation   of   balance      sheets,      comparative      balance 
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sheets,  profit  and  loss  statements,  work  sheets,  problems  and  papers 
covering  principles  and  practices  in  actual  usage. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Two  hours  credit. 

5  and  6.      Advanced  Accounting. 

Fundamental  principles  as  applied  by  certified  public  account- 
ants to  modern  business  endeavor.  Study  of  columnar  books;  con- 
trolling accounts;  modern  systems  of  handling  cash;  sales  and  pur- 
chases; financial  statements  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business;  sinking  funds;  reserve  accounts;  branch  house  and 
selling  account;  consignments;  special  phases  of  corporation  ac- 
counts, such  as  capital  stock?  etc.,  unearned  and  capital  surplus; 
bonds,  discounts,  premiums,  amortization;  proration;  depreciation; 
depletion;  obsolescence;  opening  up  systems  for  corporations; 
changing  from  single  to  double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprie- 
torship and  co-partnership  to  corporations. 

The  course  also  includes  lectures  on  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices as  aids  in  accounting  and  office  management,  together  with 
description  and  use  of  the  voucher  system  of  accounting. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

7  and  8.      Laboratory. 

Advanced  work  in  business  statements,  embracing  partnership 
settlements  and  corporation  accounting;  preparation  of  income  and 
profit  and  loss  statements;  balance  sheets;  changing  from  single  to 
double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship  and  co-partnership 
to  corporations;  solution  of  graded  problems;  complete  analysis  of 
problems  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Four  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

9  and  10.      Practical  Accounting  Systems. 

Study  of  reorganization  in  the  form  of  consolidations,  mergers, 
holding  companies,  and  trusts;  fundamental  principles  of  manufac- 
turing accounting,  with  special  consideration  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  cost  accounting;  system  building;  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  various  accounting  forms,  books,  records,  methods, 
and  systems  employed  by  various  types  of  business,  including 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  organizations;  public  utilities;  banks; 
building  and  loan  associations;  retail  stores;  wholesale  stores;  de- 
partment stores;  instalment  houses;  mines;  commission  houses;  con- 
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tractors'  accounts;  water  companies;  steam  railroads;  municipali- 
ties; iron  and  steel  companies;  receivers'  accounts;  institutions  and 
fiduciaries. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

11    and   12.      Laboratory. 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting;  realization  and  liquida- 
tion, mergers  and  consolidations  of  corporations;  problems  in  sys- 
tematization;  working  sheets;  study  of  working  plans  in  general; 
study  of  manufacturing  accounting,  with  special  reference  to  un- 
derlying principles  of  cost  accounting. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

13.  Cost   Accounting. 

Study  of  the  place  occupied  by  cost  accounting  in  the  field  of 
general  accounting,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  records  to  the  gen- 
eral commercial  books  of  a  business;  principles  of  costing;  overhead 
distribution;  process  systems;  special  order  system;  material  systems; 
perpetual  inventories;  wage  system;  departmentizing  of  manu- 
facturing processes;  compiling  data;  designing  workable  forms; 
graphic  charts;  interest  upon  investment  in  plants;  depreciation; 
rent;  insurance;  reconciliation  between  financial  and  cost  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

14.  Laboratory. 

Problems  in  cost  accounting,  including  material,  labor  and  cost 
data. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

15.  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A.  Problems. 

Qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  public 
auditor;  exact  rules  covering  every  detail  of  making  an  audit  of 
books  and  records  of  representative  business  concerns;  internal 
check  systems;  detection  of  defalcations;  remedies  for  minimizing 
chances  for  errors  and  fraud;  organization  and  administration  of 
an  auditing  and  accounting  staff;  methods  of  securing  and  handling 
engagements;  working  papers  and  audit  reports;  C.  P.  A.  problems- 
of  an  advanced  nature  presented  and  analyzed. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week  one  semes- 
ter-  Two  hours  credit. 
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16.  Advanced    Laboratory. 

Careful  examination  and  analysis  of  model  forms  of  audit  pro- 
grams; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  in  connection  with  lectures  on 
Auditing;  selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  covering  all  topics  of  the  en- 
tire course. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

17.  Income   Tax   Law   and   Procedure. 

Law  of  1926  and  official  regulations;  gross  income;  deduc- 
tions; items  not  deductible;  estates  and  trusts;  income  tax  on  cor- 
porations; consolidated  returns;  special  cases;  dividends;  inventor- 
ies; Federal  Income  Tax  and  Accounting;  accounting  for  gross  in- 
come; accounting  for  deductions  and  non-deductible  items;  valua- 
tion under  the  law;  accounting  and  administration  under  the  law. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

Preparations   for   the   C.   P.   A.   Degree. 

Questions  and  problems  based  on  Examinations  given  by  the 
American   Institute   of   Accountants.     Individual   instruction    given. 

No  credit. 

Examinations   for  the   degree   of   Certified   Public    Accountant 
are  held  in  Montgomery  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November.     Appli 
cation  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 

1.  Marketing. 

Functions  of  the  modern  market;  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  instrumentalities  used  in  marketing  same;  factors  involved  in 
creating  demand,  such  as  price  determination,  exclusive  agencies, 
and  other  instrumentalities;  distribution  through  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  commission  houses,  and  factors;  mechanism  of  the  re- 
tail market;  export  trade  promotions  by  government  and  private 
agencies;  treaties;  trade  marks;  patents;  importing  methods  and 
custom  house  procedure;  factors  affecting  exporting  methods  and 
foreign  markets. 

Text,  lectures,,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Advertising    and    Salesmanship. 

Display  advertisements  and  reading  notices;  newspaper  and 
magazine     advertising;     direct     publicity;     advertising     campaigns; 
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wholesale  and  retail  advertising;  department  store  advertising;  cata- 
logues and  mail  order  advertising;  personal  qualifications  of  sales 
man;  acquiring  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  sale; 
increasing  the  order;  developing  new  trade;  organizing  a  selling 
force;  selling  campaigns;  selling  policies;  practical  selling  plans;  the 
ethics  of  salesmanship. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Business    Administration. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  work  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments; selection  of  plant  site;  nearness  to  raw  materials  and 
to  market;  available  lab©r  supply;  power  and  transportation;  bonus 
system;  profit  sharing;  types  of  internal  organization;  scientific 
management;  the  human  factor;  office  administration;  personnel; 
management  and  records;  problems  of  business  executive  in  admin- 
istration of  finance,  production,  marketing,  and  personnel. 

Text,  lecture,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Trasnportation. 

Relation  of  transportation  to  industry  and  society;  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  America  transportation  systems;  or- 
ganization  of  transportation  service;  rates  and  regulations. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Economic    Geography. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  mak- 
ing a  living;  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  and  of  their  pres- 
ent and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture. Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  South  in  general 
and  to  Alabama  in  particular. 

Texts,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic   History   of   the   United    States. 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  period 
of  settlement  to  the  present  time;  origin  and  growth  of  leading 
American  industries;  changes  in  industrial  organization;  commercial 
policies;  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  political  history;  prob- 
lems of  expansion. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours   credit. 
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3  and  4.      Principles  of  Economics. 

An  analysis  of  production?  distribution,  and  consumption;  theo- 
ries concerning  rents,  profits,  interest  and  wages.  A  discussion  of 
proposed  remedies  for  inequality  of  distribution  of  wealth;  single 
tax,  government  ownership,  profit-sharing,  co-operative  enterprises, 
etc. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours  credit. 

5.      Law  and   Public  Welfare. 

A  study  of  legislative  measures  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  in  industry;  employment  of  women  and  children,  reg- 
ulation of  hours  and  labor,  minimum  wages,  the  relief  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

FINANCE. 

1.  Corporation    Finance. 

Principles  of  financing;  forms  of  business  enterprises;  the  cor- 
porate form  and  its  status  before  the  law;  owned  capital;  bor- 
rowed capital;  basis  of  capitalization;  corporate  mortgages;  various 
types  of  securities  issued;  sources  of  capital  funds;  promotion  and 
promoter;  holding  companies;  selling  securities — direct  and  through 
dealers;  underwriting  syndicate;  investment  of  capital  funds  and 
factors  determining  working  capital;  sinking  funds;  disposition  of 
gross  earnings  and  determination  of  net  income;  dividends;  distri- 
bution of  surplus;  budgets;  receivership;  reorganization. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Banking. 

Brief  history  of  origin  and  development  of  banking;  early 
banks  and  banking  systems  of  United  States;  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  bank;  legal  requirements;  capital  reserve;  direc- 
its  relation  to  Federal  Reserve  System;  loans  and  discounts;  sources 
of  credit  information;  analysis  of  borrowers'  statement;  analysis  of 
the  bank  statement;  bank  supervision;  international  exchange;  for- 
eign banking  system. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 
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3.      Public   Finance. 

Classes  of  securities;  needs  of  government  financing;  modern 
government  expenditures;  government  securities;  stock  exchanges 
and  corporate  development;  stock  exchanges  and  the  growth  of 
trusts;  listed  and  unlisted  securities;  par  value  and  market  value 
of  stocks  and  bonds;  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  operation  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  bids,  selling  orders,  calls,  crowds, 
shorts?  margins,  corners,  and  other  terms  explained;  typical  invest- 
ment transactions;  credit  transactions  in  securities;  floor  traders 
and  specialists;  odd-lot  business;  ticker  service;  bond  market;  se- 
curity collateral  loan  market;  time  loans  and  demand  loans;  call 
loans  and  the  supply  of  call  money;  night  clearing  branch;  day 
clearing  branch;  clearance  of  loans;  commission  houses;  government 
of  the  Stock  Exchange;  organized  markets  and  their  economic  func- 
tions; dangers  and  benefits  of  stock  speculation;  distribution  of  se- 
curities; the  Stock  Exchange  and  American  business;  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  an  international  market. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 
1   and   2.      Business   Mathematics. 

Percentage;  simple  and  compound  interest;  bank,  trade  and 
cash  discounts;  commissions;  bankers'  daily  balances;  cash  bal- 
ences;  equation  of  accounts;  mathematics  of  sinking  funds,  bond 
values,  and  asset  valuation;  logarithms  and  their  application  to 
business  problems;  actuarial  tables  and  their  uses. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours    credit. 

3  and  4.      Business  Law. 

Law  in  general,  its  definition,  origin  and  sources;  written  and 
unwritten  law;  law  and  equity;  criminal  law;  contracts  defined 
and  classified;  origin  of  property;  title  to  personal  property;  mort- 
gages and  their  uses;  wills  defined  and  classified. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per 
week,  two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5.       Elements    of     Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  statistics;  a  brief  consideration  of  statis- 
tical theory;  collection,  classification  and  presentation  of  economic 
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data;  construction  of  graphs  and  charts;  study  of  index  numbers; 
problems  of  statistical  research. 

Text,  lectures?  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Insurance. 

Underlying  principles,  important  practices  and  principal  legal 
phases  of  life,  fire,  marine,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  corporate 
surety,  title,  and  credit  insurance;  nature  of  insurance  contract; 
functions  of  life  insurance,  with  types  of  policies  used;  fire  insur- 
ance, with  types  of  policies  used;  insurance  procedure;  insurance 
accounting;  loss  adjustments;  co-insurance;  re-insurance;  making 
of  rates;  assignments  of  policies;  analysis  of  policy  conditions;  other 
insurance;  state  regulation  of  companies;  underwriters'  associations 
and  their  work. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Real  Estate. 

What  real  estate  is;  the  origin  and  development  of  real  estate 
ownership;  practical  discussion  of  the  details  involved  in  the  con- 
duct of  transactions  of  real  estate  activity. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week?  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 
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Student  Organizations 

As  college  education  is  accomplished  not  only  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  class,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  during 
the  students'  intercourse  with  each  other  at  other  periods, 
the  College  heartily  encourages  all  student  organizations 
which  help  to  develop  in  the  student  initiative,  self-re- 
liance and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social 
movements,  qualities  which  are  expected  of  college  men 
generally. 

The  policy  of  the  faculty  with  regard  to  all  kinds 
of  college  activities  is  that  a  student's  first  duty  in  col- 
lege is  attention  to  study,  and  that  no  other  student  activ- 
ity should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  purpose 
of  college  life. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  pub- 
lic debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility 
rules:  (1)  Actual  class  attendance  and  application  must 
be  satisfactory;  (2)  Students  must  have  no  conditions  and 
no  failures. 

SPRING  HILL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Spring  Hill  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
Student  Body  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  traditions  of 
the  College  and  to  promote  and  direct  its  activities,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

MEMBERS 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Bryant,  S.  J .Faculty  Advisor 

Robert   Douville    Senior   Member 

Laurence  Mayo  Senior  Member 

Charles   Owens    Junior   Member 

Ward  Tilly  Junior  Member 

Dennis  Sullivan  Sophomore  Member 

Jack  Schwab  Sophomore  Member 

Frank  Rotella Freshman   Member 

OFFICERS 

Robert  Douville  President 

Laurence  Mayo  Associate  Editor 

Charles  Owens  Secretary-Treasurer 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian 
character  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
and  to  cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  Sodality  en- 
deavors to  attain  this  end  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  recited  and 
instructions  are  given  by  the  Director  and  by  organizing 
sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities.  Meetings 
are^held  Wednesday  night  at  8:30. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Cassidy,  S.  J. Director 

Dan    McCarthy   Prefect 

John  Donnelly First  Assistant 

Jack  Schwab  Second  Assistant 

Henry  Kaufman,  Jr.  Secretary 

APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER— LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  Association  aims  at  training  its  members  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  other  good  works  by  seeking  in 
them  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus:  "The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls."'  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month. 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Cassidy,  S.  J. Director 

THE  MENDEL  CLUB. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  foster  interest  in  biologi- 
cal research  work.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  individual  members,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  private  work.  Twice  a  month,  some 
eminent  biologist  or  physician  is  invited'  to  address  the 
club.  The  club  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  "The  Men- 
delian",  devoted  to  biological  subjects. 

OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Laurence  H.  Van  Cura Moderator 

James  Prescott  Heno President 

Fred    O.   Hughes   Vice-President 

Dan  McCarthy  Secretary 

W.  C.  Stephens  Treasurer 

A.  H.   Zieman  Censor 
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THE  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

The  Springhillian,  formerly  a  quarterly  publication, 
is  now  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  to  encour- 
age self-expression  and  literary  ambition  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  record  current  events  of  the  College. 

STAFF. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Quirk,  S.J Faculty  Director 

Arthur  C.  Watson Editor-in-Chief 

Laurence  Mayo  Associate  Editor 

G.  McHardy  and  F.  Gremillion  Contributing  Editors 

K.  Daly,  W.  Sneeringer  and  J.  Hynes  Literary 

Emile  Klumpp Cartoons 

J.  Douville  and  D.  Bludau  Sports 

J.   Charles   Exchanges 

G.   Bourgeois Advertising 

B.  Mabry,  W.  Brett,  A.  Stuardi  and  M.  Bellande  Circulation 

THE  PORTIER  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  named  in  memory  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  first 
Bishop  of  Mobile,  who  founded  the  College  in  1830. 

xVTembership  is  open  to  all  students  and  is  attained 
by  those  who  demonstrate  their  literary  ability  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

The  members  hold  weekly  meetings  on  Sunday  at 
8:30  P.  M.  at  which  they  engage  in  literary  and  forensic 
exercises.  They  also  stage  entertainments  for  the  student 
body  at  intervals  during  the  year  and  a  public  dramatic 
production  once  a  year.  The  College  Debating  Team  is 
chosen  from  this  Society. 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  MJulhern,  S.  J Moderator 

Victor  Lott President 

Jack    Schwab    Vice-President 

Henry  Glover   Secretary 
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ST.  JOHN  BERCHMANS'  ALTAR  SOCIETY. 

The  obiject  of  this  Society  is  to  contribute  to  the 
beauty  and  solemnity  of  Divine  Worship  by  the  accurate 
performance  of  liturgical  ceremonies.  The  members  are 
accorded  the  privilege  of  serving  the  priests  at  the  altar. 

OFFICERS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gasson,  S.J Moderator 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Spring  Hill  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  for- 
mer students,  and  takes  pride  in  their  achievements.  1  he 
College  has  been  greatly  helped  biy  certain  organizations 
formed  by  the  Alumni  in  different  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  recollections  of  their  college  days,  and 
working  for  the  interest  of  their  Alma  Mater.   These  are : 

Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Georgia  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College 
New  Orleans  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Thibodaux   Spring  Hill   College   Club 
Montgomery  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Washington   Spring  Hill   Club 
Chicago   Spring  Hill   College  Club 
New  York  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Inc. 
Mobile  Alumni  Association  of  Spring  Hill  College. 
The  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Spring  Hill   College. 
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Ninety-Ninth 
Annual    Commencement 

OF 

Spring  Hill  College 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1929 
BATTLE  HOUSE  AUDITORIUM 
Mobile,  Alabama 


PROGRAM 

Grand  March — "The  Hero"  Paul  de  Ville 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 

Address  to  Graduates Hon.  R.  V.  Taylor 

"Come  Back  to  Erin"  Crouch 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 


AWARD  OF  MEDALS 

"Jeannine,  I  Dream  of  Lilac  Time" Gilbert-Shilkret 

Valedictory  WTilliam  Gardner  Hewes 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

^Eugene  Francis  Bagot,  Jr.  William  Gardner  Hewes 

"John   Guerard   Curren  lEdward  Day  Stewart 

Gerard  Joseph  Ducote 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

"^Emile   Bonney  Carriere  v  Charles  L.  Gambel 

Michael  Joseph  Cassidy  "'Stephen  Joseph  Petrovits 

t  William  Kennedy  Mason  Dukate    ^Albert  Anthony  Rice 
'-'Harry  Taylor  Fleddermann  -Fredrick  Earl  Roach 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 


awrence  Murray  Coco  Raymond   Earle   Kennedy 

*4ames  Avery  Dean  Cole  William   Dominick  McCormick 

/jphn  Augustine  Cronin  Joseph  Henry  Martin 

K^Cilton  Aloysius  Delmas  Uerome  Lukeman  Ryan 

/Leon  Blume  Gremillion,  Jr.  v4lax  Harry  Schwartz 

Sidney  Leftwich  Hargrove  ^Leroy   George   Wilson 

Quickstep — "Dandy" Paul  de  Ville 

The  Spring  Hill  Band 


Prizes 

THE  BISHOP  O'SULLIVAN  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  donated  in  honor 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  for  ex- 
cellence in  Christian  Doctrine  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Not  awarded. 

THE  HUTCHISON  MEDAL,  founded  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  E. 
E.,  Ph.D.,  for  the  best  thesis  in  Philosophy. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1929  by  Edward  Day  Stewart. 
Next  in  merit,  Harry  T.  Fleddermann,  Emile  B.  Carriere, 
Gerard  J.  Ducote. 

THE  MERILH  MEDAL,  founded  by  Edmund  H.  Merilh,  B.  S.  '17, 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  best  English  essay. 

This  medal  was  won  in   1929  by  Arthur  C.  Watson. 
Next  in  merit,  Robert  Daly,  Preston  Jones. 

THE  JANIN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  in  mem- 
ory of  Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.  J.,  for  excellence  in  Oratory. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1929  by  Raymond  Earle  Kennedy. 
Next  in  merit  Harry  T.  Fleddermann,  Dennis  T.  Sullivan. 

THE   WALSH   MEMORIAL   MEDAL,  founded  in  memory   of  Wil- 
liam A.  Walsh,  A.  B.  '08,  for  excellence  in  Elocution. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1929  by  Henry  B.  Glover. 
Next  in  merit,  Jack  W.  Schwab,  Dennis  T.  Sullivan. 
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THE  O'CALLAGHAN  MEDAL,  donated  by  Rev.  J.  McDermot,  in 
memory  of  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.  D.,  for  the  best  paper  in 
Latin. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1929  by  Robert  Daly. 

THE  HOMER  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  for  the. 
best  paper  in  Greek. 
Not  awarded. 

THE  MJASTTN  MEDAL,  founded  by  William  M.     Mastin,     M.     D.„ 
LL.  D.,  for  the  best  paper  in  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Not  awarded. 

THE  DEPORTMENT  MEDAL,  founded  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Ed- 
ward P.  Allen,  D..  D.,  for  Excellent  Deportment,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  votes  of  the  students,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Faculty. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1929  by  William  Gardner  Hewes. 
Next  in  merit,  John  A.  Cronin,  Emile  B.  Carriere,  William  K. 
Dukate,  Edward  Day  Stewart,  Milton  A.  Delmas. 

THE  MATT  RICE  SERVICE  CUP,  founded  by  the  Omicron  Sigma 
Fraternity  in  mermory  of  Matthew  P.  Rice,  A.  B.  '19,  a  found- 
er of  the  Fraternity  and  a  loyal  Springhillian,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  student,  who,  during  the  year,  has  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  College. 

This  cup  was  awarded  in  1929  to  Fredrick  Earl  Roach. 
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Class  Roll 


vArr 


irmlitage,  Trichel 
Baldwin,   Alfred   C. 
vBeyt,  Lamar 
Bludau,  Donald 
Booth,   Edwin 
.Bseuscoi  Jr.,  Valcin  L? 


Jtomisun,  Wuuih'uw  W?» 
•Brett,    William   T. 
Brousse,  Jr.,  Valsin  L. 

Brunson,  Woodrow  W. 
'Carlen,  Ernest  J. 

Cassidy,  Charles  J. 

Caviezel,  Jr.,  Joseph  A. 

Corrigan,,   Jr.,   George  F. 

Craft,  Carl  D. 
vDelaune,  Frands  F. 
'Dowe,  Jr.,  John  J. 
/Drury,  George  I. 

^itzsimmons,   Huyet  W. 

Gaughan,   Jr.,   Thomas  J. 

Glennon,   Oliver  Norris 

Harris,  Jay 

Hynes,  James  H. 
•-Kaufman,  Guy  Charles 
|  Kernan,  Henry  T. 
•=,  Klumpp,  Jr.,  Emil  J. 


FRESHMAN 

t<Kurzweg,   Jr.,   Paul 
iXLawlor,  Jr.,  Thomas  L. 

Looney,  William  E. 

Lovell,  Edgar 
vMacon,  Leon  M. 

Maestri,  Natale  A. 

Marichal,    Charles   Boyd 

Mattei,   Harry 
"Montz,  Jr,.   Zenon 

Mulholland,   Jr.,   John 

McKay,  Jr.,  John  P. 
^'Connor,  Kevin  F. 

Ory,  Richard 

Provosty,    Wiendald    G. 

"Reynaud,  W.  E.  David 

'Richard,  Charles  W. 

Roger,  Til,  Ernest 

Rotella,  Frank 

Sabatier,  Eugene  Paul 

Smith,   Wilton  J. 

Sullivan,  Hart 

Tonsmeire,  James  Mi. 

Toomer,  Benjamin 
^Tyrrell,  Joseph  G. 

Weinacker,   Henry  K. 

Wilson,  Jr.,  John  E. 
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1  Aitkens,  Warren  R. 
*  Alexander,  Henry  C. 

Bellande,  Marcel  R. 

Bilgere,   Joseph   E. 

Bourgieois,   George  W. 

Boylan,  Gerald  M. 

Brown,  Orvis  M. 
-Cameron,  Jr.,  Allan  R. 

Corry,  Robert  E. 
i  Daly,   Robert  P. 

Douville,  Jack  E. 

Doyle,   James   T. 

Dyer,    Alfred 

Feore,  John  S. 

Foster,    Granville    W. 

Gibbons,   Walter  T. 

Gouaux,   Jr.,   Frank   T. 

Guillot,  Lawrence  M. 

Hargrove,  Harry  L. 

Henderson,   Thomas   B. 

Hicks,  Thomas  E. 

Hunt,  Walter  K. 

Kuppersmith,    Oliver   F. 

Kurhan,  Louis 

Lemoine,  Jr.,  Lewis  L. 


SOPHOMORE 

teott,   Frank  J. 
I  Low,  George  C. 
{-Lynch,  James  T. 
v  Mabry,    Burnett   F. 

Mattina,  David  E. 

McCown,   James   H. 

McHardy,  George  G. 

Neely,  Charles  B. 

Norville,    Jr.,    Peyton 

Potter,  Jr.,   Wm.  J. 

Prevost,   Buvens   L. 

Quinn,  Joseph  F. 
v  Rattner,  Norman  H. 

Schwab,  Jack  W. 

Shannon,    Charles    V. 

Sherman,  Harold  A. 
i&tuardi,  James  Edwin 

Sullivan,   Dennis  T. 

Sweeney,   Jr.,   John   P. 
^Tonsmeire,    George   A. 
i^Touart,   Richard   G. 

Ward,    Martin    A. 

Wartelle,   Jr.,   Henry   P. 

Washichek,  Bernard  J. 

Zukerman,   Sidney  W. 


L  Aurrecoechea,  Julius 
v  Bailey,    Thomas 

Brown,  Jr.,   Alexander  J. 
*C!arter,   John   W. 

^Charles,  Jr.,  James  B. 

Costa,   Jr.,  Joseph 

Goldberg,  Harry 

Gremillion,   Cyril  J. 

premillion,  Francis  J. 

Lott,  Victor 

Metzger,  George  W. 

Murray,    Jr.,    William    H. 


JUNTOR 

MJcDonough,   William   C. 
McPhillips,    Thomas    H. 
O'Rourke,   Edward   V. 
Owens,  Jr.,  Charles  J. 
-Schilleci,  Ross  C. 
Sneeringer,    William   J. 
Stephens,   Jr.,   Warren   C. 
Stuardi,  Aloysius 
Tilly,  Ward  L. 
Tucker,  Robert  J. 
Twellmeyer,   George  O. 
Zieman,  Alphonse  Hayes 
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SENIOR 


-Berry,  Charles  W. 
Eombel,   George  H. 
Connelly,  John  A. 
Douville,  Robert  R. 
Dugas,  Timothy  J. 
^Fox,  Jr.,  John  F. 
KJlover,  Henry  B. 
i.  Graham,  Robert  F. 
\_Heno,  James  P. 
1  Hopper,  Jr.,  Hugh  L. 
Hughes,   Fred   0. 
IKaufman,   Jr.,   Henry  J. 
Kelly,  J.  Francis 


ULawler,  John  Edward 

LeDuc,   John   Louis 

Mayo,   Laurence  E. 

Mire,   Oscar  T. 

McCarthy,   Dan  J. 

Pardo,  Joseph 

Ponder,  J.  H.  G. 

Roper,  John  A. 
-Segerblom,  Carl  K. 
tTonsmeire,  Jr.,  Sidney  A, 

Watson,   Arthur   C. 

Weiss,   Calma  S. 

Youd,   Joseph   R. 
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Register  of  Students 

^Aitkens,  Warren  R.  Louisiana 

Alexander,   Henry   C Alabama 

/Armitage,    Trichel   Louisiana 

VAurrecoechea,    Julius    Mexico 

bailey,  Thomas  L Alabama 

I  Baldwin,  Alfred  C Alabama 

VBellande,  Marcel  R Mississippi 

^Berry,  Charles  W Georgia 

iBeyt,  Lamar  Louisiana 

vBilgere,  Joseph  E Alabama 

f'Bludau,   Donald   Wisconsin 

fr'Booth,    Edwin    Alabama 

^Bourgeois,  George  W. Mississippi 

Bowen,  Jr.,  Joseph  G Alabama 

Boylan,   Gerald   M Alabama 

Breen,  James  P Tennessee 

*'Brett,  William  T Illinois 

>Brousse,  Jr.,   Valsin  L.   Louisiana 

■'  Brown,  Jr.,  Alexander  J Alabama 

Brown,   Orvis  M Alabama 

fBrunson,    Woodrow   W Alabama 

Cameron,  Jr.,  Allan  R.  Alabama 

Carlen,  Ernest  J Alabama 

v,  Carter,  John  W Texas 

.  Cassidy,   Charles  J Louisiana 

^Caviezel,  Jr.,  Joseph  A Alabama 

Charles,  Jr.,  James  B Florida 

tCombel,    George   H Alabama 

Corrigan,  Jr.,  George  F Florida 

Corry,  Robert  E Alabama 

CwCosta,  Jr.,  Joseph  Alabama 

I  Craft,  Carl  D Alabama 

VDaly,    Robert   P Florida 

Delaune,   Francis  F.    Louisiana 

'[Donnelly,  John  A Florida 

i  Douville,  Jack  E Alabama 

Douville,    Robert   R Alabama 
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/Dowe,  Jr.,  John  J Alabama 

VDoyle,  James  T New  York 

H)rury,   George  I - Kentucky 

yDugas,  Timothy  J Louisiana 

-i  Dyer,  Alfred  Louisiana 

1>Feore,  John  S Alabama 

/Titzsimmons,  Huyet  W Louisiana 

^Foster,   Granville  W Mississippi 

vfFox,  Jr.,  John  F Alabama 

/  Gaughan,  Jr.,  Thomas  J Arkansas 

5?Cfibbons,  Walter  T Tennessee 

^Glennon,  Oliver  N Alabama 

plover,   Henry   B Alabama 

^Goldberg,  Harry  ...H Alabama 

xGbuaux,  Jr.,  Frank  T Louisiana 

^Graham,   Robert  F.   Louisiana 

^Gremillion,   Cyril  J Louisiana 

-Gremillion,  Francis  J.  Lousiana 

^Guillot,   Lawrence   M. Louisiana 

"fc^Hargrove,   Harry  L r Alabama 

^Harris,  Jay.,   , Mississippi 

^Henderson,  Thomas  B.  Alabama 

A^Heno,  James  F Louisiana 

ifiicks,   Thomas  E. Alabama 

^-Hopper,  Jr.,  Hugh  L Alabama 

4-Hughes,  Fred  O Alabama 

VHunt,   Walter  K , Mississippi 

tHynes,  James  H Illinois 

I^Kaufman,  Guy  Charles  Louisiana 

tpKaufman,  Jr.,  Henry  J Louisiana 

*££elly,   J.   Francis   Georgia 

^-Kernan,    Henry   Thomas   Florida 

(KKlumpp,  Jr.,  Emile  J.  Alabama 

*Kuppersmith,  Oliver  F Alabama 

viCurhan,    Louis    Massachusetts 

^t'Kurzweg,  Jr.,  Paul  Louisiana 

(^  Lawler,  John  E Alabama 

t/Xawlor,  Jr.,  Thomas  L Connecticut 

t^LeDuc,  John   L Florida 
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^  Lemoine,  Jr.,  Lewis  L Louisiana 

f/Looney,    William    E Louisiana 

T-^Lott,  Frank  J Mississippi 

Lott,    Victor   Mississippi 

/LovteU,    ,Edgar    Tennessee 

Low,  George  C Mississippi 

•\  Lynch,  James  T Tennessee 

Mabry,    Burnett   F Mississippi 

I  Macon,    Leon   M Alabama 

4  Maestri,   Natale   A Louisiana 

AMarichal,   Charles   Boyd  Costa   Rica 

IMattei,    Harry Alabama 

i  Mattina,  David  E Mississippi 

i  Mayo,  Laurence   E Mississippi 

1  Metzger,    George    W.    Alabama 

/Mire,   Oscar  T Louisiana 

J-Montz,    Jr.,    Zenon    Louisiana 

^MuUiolland,   Jr.,   John   Mississippi 

Murray,  Jr.,  William  H Tennessee 

McCarthy,  Daniel  J Georgia 

McCown,  James  H Alabama 

McDonough,    William    C Georgia 

McHardy,   George   G.   Louisiana 

V  McKay,  Jr.,  John  P Alabama 

yMcPhillips,  Jr.,  Thomas  H Alabama 

S>Neely,    Charles    B Alabama 

Norville,  Jr.,  Peyton  Alabama 

^O'Connor,   Kevin  F Nebraska 

1/  O'Rourke,  Edward  V Alabama 

I  Ory,   Richard,    Louisiana 

Owens,  Jr.,  Charles  J.  Massachusetts 

H  Pardo,  Joseph  Florida 

Ponder,  J.  H.  G Alabama 

t  Potter,  Jr.,  William  J Alabama 

i  Prevost,  Buvens  L Louisiana 

Provosty,  Wiendald  G Louisiana 

%  Quinn,  Joseph  F Connecticutt 

Rattner,  Norman  H Alabama 

I   Reynaud,  W.  E.  David  Louisiana 
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Richard,  Charles  W Alabama 

fcltoger,  III,  Ernest  Louisiana 

J^Rpper,  John  A Mississippi 

j^otella,  Frank Tennessee 

/Sabatier,   Eugene  Paul   Louisiana 

>Schilleci,  Ross  C Alabama 

^"Schwab,  Jack  W.  - Louisiana 

-l^Segerblom,   Carl  K Mississippi 

tj^hannon,    Charles   V.    Alabama 

"Sherman,  Harold  A.  Alabama 

A^mith,  Wilton  J.  Louisiana 

-s^neeringer,   William  J.   - Alabama 

'^Stephens-,  Jr.,  Warren  C.  Alabama 

1>Stuardi,  Aloysius Alabama 

IMStuardi,  J.   Edwin  Alabama 

Sullivan,  Dennis  T Alabama 

#  Sullivan,  Hart  Tennessee 

c^-Sweeney,  Jr.,  John  P Alabama 

l^illy,  Ward  L Louisiana 

t^Tonsmeire,  George  A Alabama 

t  Tonsmeire,  James  M Alabama 

4^Tonsmeire,  Jr.,   Sidney  A.   Alabama 

-KToomer,    Benjamin    Alabama 

^Touart,  Richard  G Alabama 

^Tucker,  Robert  J Connecticut 

Tyrrell,  Joseph  G Alabama 

j^Twellmeyer,  George   O.  Mississippi 

^Ward,  Martin  A Mississippi 

"tWartelle,  Jr.,  Henry  P Louisiana 

"^Washichek,   Bernard  J. Alabama 

^Watson,  Arthur  C.  Louisiana 

^Weinacker,  Henry  K Alabama 

fe^lVeiss,  Calma  S Alabama 

Wilson,  Jr.,  John  E Alabama 

^¥oud,   Joseph  R Florida 

C^Zieman,   Alphonse  Hays  Alabama 

■vguckerximn,  Sidney  W Alabama 
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College  Calendar 

1931— 

Sept.  7 — Registration 

Sept.  8 — Recitations  and  Lectures  begin 

Nov.  1 — Feast  of  All  Saints 

Nov.  26 — Thanksgiving  Day — Full  Holiday 

Dec.  8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Dec.  19 — Christmas  Recess  begins 

1932— 

Jan.  4 — Lectures-Recitations  resumed 

Feb.  1 — Second  Semester  begins 

Feb.  8-9 — Shrovetide  Holidays 

Mar.  19 — Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  College 

Mar  24 — Easter  Recess  begins 

Mar.  29 — -Lectures-Recitations  resumed 

May  5 — -Feast  of  the  Ascension 

May  28 — Commencement  Exercises 


SPRING    HILL    COLLEGE 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

Spring  Hill  College  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher  education  estab- 
lished in  the  South.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1830  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Mobile.  Six  years  later  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  in- 
corporated it  as  a  college  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  university;  and  in  the  year  1840,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI.,  empowered  it  to  grant  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology. 

In  1847  the  management  of  the  College  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  members  have  ever 
since  endeavored  to  make  it  a  center  of  liberal  culture 
and  education.  The  year  1930,  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  work  of  the  College,  begun  over  a  century 
ago,  has  continued  uninterruptedly.  During  the  course 
of  its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  achieved  prominence  in  professional  and  busi- 
ness circles  throughout  the  South. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  elevation, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level,  in  Mobile's 
most  beautiful  residence  district.  From  the  Bay  of  Mo- 
bile, which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  enjoys  a  constantly  refreshing  breeze,  which 
renders  its  location  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  Artis- 
tically laid  out  grounds  adorned  with  numerous  walks 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, a  beautiful  lake  and  other  natural  attractions, 
cause  Spring  Hill  to  be  unanimously  pronounced 
by  tourists  from  all  over  the  country,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  college-sites  in  the  United  States. 
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Owing  to  its  altitude  and  to  the  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for  health 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  very  eminent  physicians,  well 
acquainted  with  our  American  colleges,  have  declared  it 
pre-eminently  desirable  for  students  on  account  of  its 
climatic  advantages  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
Mobile  show  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  there  is  an 
average  of  only  ninety-five  cloudy  days  a  year ;  and  most 
of  these  were  only  partly  cloudy.  Besides,  the  temper- 
ature is  most  equable ;  figures  for  the  school  year  during 
the  last  ten  years  showing  that  the  City  of  Mobile  enjoys 
an  average  of  62.7  degrees.  Outdoor  exercise  continues 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
the  end. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Spring  Hill  College  has  extensive  acreage,  which  af- 
fords ample  room  for  buildings  and  athletic  fields.  The 
group  of  buildings  consists  of  the  main  building,  Mobile 
Hall,  Yehni  Hall,  the  Infirmary,  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Thomas  Byrne  Memorial  Library. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  three  stories  high.  Its  central  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  offices.  From 
the  third  gallery  of  this  building  one  may  get  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  pine- 
clad  hills,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  distance. 

MOBILE  HALL,  which  was  dedicated  November  6, 
1927,  is  a  splendid  dormitory  building,  with  rooms  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  utility  and  com- 
fort. Each  one  is  large  and  airy,  and  provided  with  its 
own  clothes  press,  toilet  and  hot  and  cold  shower.  In 
this  building  is  a  billiard  room  and  a  lounging  room. 
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YENNI  HALL,  erected  and  named  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Yenni,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Spring  Hill  for  over  fifty  years,  and  author  of  Yenni's 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Science. 
Here  are  installed  the  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology 
Lecture  rooms  and  Laboratories,  and  the  Seismographic 
Station,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  South. 

THE  INFIRMARY  BUILDING  is  separated  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness.  It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  phar- 
macy, and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  of  Mobile, 
who  visits  the  College  at  frequent  intervals. 

THE  CHAPEL  occupies  the  center  of  the  architec- 
tural group,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
concrete  galleries.  It  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure  which 
is  generally  considered  the  most  perfect  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

THE  THOMAS  BYRNE  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  has 
space  for  150,000  volumes.  A  general  reading  room, 
large  enough  to  accomodate  two  hundred  students  and 
special  rooms  for  quiet  research  work  are  provided  for 
in  this  splendid  structure. 

Spring  Hill  has  several  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
space  for  more.  One,  in  particular,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
It  is  called  Maxon  Field,  after  a  former  coach  of  the 
College — a  stretch  divided  in  half  by  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  aged  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  stately  pines.  Here  the 
intra-mural  baseball  leagues  hold  forth,  several  teams 
being  able  to  play  at  the  same  time.  A  nine-hole  golf 
course  is  maintained,  affording  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  sport. 

CURRICULUM 

The  purpose  of  Spring  Hill  College  is  to  educate  in 
the  fullest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop  thoroughly  and  har- 
moniously the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.    It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
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development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students 
and  the  measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community;  and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training 
of  both  mind  and  heart,  which  will  make  for  this  develop- 
ment and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just  interpretation 
and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  students,  the  insti- 
tution aims  at  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  at  opening  the  mind  to  a  generous 
share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  studies 
are  chosen  each  for  its  distinct  educational  value  and  as 
a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely  adjusted  system.  The 
studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

Spring  Hill  offers  four  years  of  under-graduate  in- 
struction leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce. Two-year  courses  are  also  given  in  Commercial 
subjects,  Engineering,  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  Pre- 
Pharmacy  and  Pre-Legal  work. 

The  courses  leading  to  degrees  embrace  instruction 
in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  College 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of 
view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions 
or  other  stations  of  life. 

The  two-year  courses  are  designed  for  those  students 
who  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  a  regular  Arts  or 
Science  course. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  the  College  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  organization 
which  from  its  origin  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education 
of  youth.  It  conducts  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  its  various  institutions. 

The  principles  of  education  which  have  made  the 
Jesuits  successful  in  educational  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  are  followed  at  Spring  Hill  as  in  every 
Jesuit  institution,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prom- 
inent Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  at- 
tended to  up  to  the  present  day  with  unfailing  results. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon 
the  very  nature  of  man's  mental  process,  it  secures  on  the 
one  hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thor- 
oughness, while  on  the  other,  it  is  elastic,  and  makes  lib- 
eral allowances  for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  While  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
that  is  unquestionably  valuable  in  the  older  learning,  it 
adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  results  of  modern  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral, and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  admittedly 
in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended  long 
ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.* 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  com- 
plete sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of 
all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more 
than  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  though  it  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  any  recognized  system  of  education,  is 


♦Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject  are  referred 
to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickerath,  S.J.  (Herder,  St.  Louis,  1903),  and 
to  the  numerous   document's   therein  cited. 
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only  a  secondary  result  of  Education  itself.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education  which  has  for  its  end  culture 
and  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  only  such  means  be  chosen  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose 
of  education  itself.  A  student  cannot  be  forced,  within 
the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and  with  his  imma- 
ture faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge  has 
been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximate- 
ly to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or 
profession,  but  to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and 
rounded  development  as  will  enable  him  to  cope  success- 
fully even  with  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  life.  While 
affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insular- 
ity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  students  who  have  not 
brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training 
given  by  a  systematic  college  course.  These  studies,  there- 
fore, are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  unfold- 
ing of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he 
is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  system  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  comple- 
mentary instruments  of  education  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  cannot  be  applied.  The  specific  training 
given  by  one  cannot  be  applied  to  another.  The  best 
educators  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  fully  than  ever  before  that  prescribed  curricula, 
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embracing  well  chosen  and  co-ordinate  studies,  afford 
the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view 
of  the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  unfold  the  interdependence  and  laws  of 
the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  edu- 
cation has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of 
honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the  deductive 
and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and  History 
effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of  spirit 
to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement  the 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Languages  especially  calls  for 
delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for 
a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  Mental  and  Moral  philos- 
ophy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  men- 
tal development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on 
life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing 
young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself 
with  vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the 
history  of  Philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  re- 
viewing the  contradictory  systems  which  have  held  sway 
for  a  time  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded.  It  must 
do  more  than  this.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  com- 
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plete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on 
some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened, 
the  value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulner- 
able points  of  error  are  readily  detected,  and  truth  comes 
forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education  under- 
stood as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  has  of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in 
human  life.  While  conceding  the  effects  of  education  in 
energizing  and  refining  the  student's  imagination,  taste, 
understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always 
held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of 
themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can 
purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound 
judgment,  of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and 
manly  conscience.  It  maintains  that,  to  be  effective, 
morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  un- 
derlying base,  the  vital  force,  supporting  and  animating 
the  whole  organic  structure  of  education.  It  must  suffuse 
with  its  light  all  that  is  read,  illuminating  what  is  noble 
and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  the  purpose 
of  Jesuit  teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the 
whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of 
science,  professional  and  special,  as  well  as  for  the  up- 
building of  moral  life,  civil  and  religious. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training,  the  College  aims 
at  building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  ful- 
filment of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
operate  for  this  fulfilment;  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis 
of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system, 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses, 
and  all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  exercises  of  public  prayer.  The  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  to  be  present  at  the  chapel  exercises,  to  make 
an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month. 
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Administration 


TERMS 


The  school  year  begins  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  year  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters  or  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  first  semester  ends  during  the  last  week  of  January. 
The  second  begins  immediately  thereafter,  without  mid- 
year holidays. 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  every  lecture 
scheduled  for  his  class,  and  all  study  periods,  and  unau- 
thorized absence,  even  from  one  class  exercise,  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  in  good 
standing  ,  and  lower  his  monthly  mark  in  the  subject 
treated  during  his  absence.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
lost  if  the  record  for  attendance  is  less  than  85  per  cent. 
In  case  of  prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  the  like, 
this  rule  may  be  modified,  but  in  any  case  all  class  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Attendance  is  counted  from  the  day  of  registration, 
and  continues  until  the  last  exercise  of  each  semester. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  parents  see  that  their  boys 
report  at  school  on  the  appointed  day  and  remain  until 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  term,  and  permission  to  leave  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  day  for  the  Christmas  holidays  or  for 
the  summer  vacation,  should  not  be  asked  by  parents, 
and  will  not  be  granted  except  for  very  serious  reasons. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial absence,  and  three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded  as 
one  absence. 
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DISCIPLINE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  employed  by  the 
College  includes,  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  formation  of  character.  For  this  reason,  the  disci- 
pline, while  considerate,  is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially 
when  the  good  of  the  student  body  and  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College,  nevertheless, 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  withoutl 
which  the  desired  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  college  regulations, 
serious  application  to  study  and  blameless  conduct  will 
be  insisted  upon;  and  honor,  fair-dealing,  self-restraint 
and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any  serious  breach 
of  college  discipline,  repeated  violation  of  regulations, 
neglect  of  studies,  the  possession  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  other  offenses  against  morals  or  discipline 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  the  College,  render  the  offender  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time 
a  student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  of  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
college  life. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  Besides,  there  are  written  monthly  tests. 
The  semester  examination,  together  with  the  average  of 
the  months  preceding,  determine  the  standing  of  a  pupil 
for  the  semester.  The  results  of  all  examinations 
and  tests  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  pupil, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  misses  a  month- 
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ly  test  or  an  examination  in  any  subject,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  up.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  student,  and  his  record  will 
show  zero  until  such  test  or  examination  is  taken. 

Seventy  percent  is  required  for  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject. Sixty  to  sixty-nine  constitutes  a  "condition,"  less 
than  sixty,  a  "failure." 

Conditions  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests,  and  other  assigned  work,  as  well 
as  the  examinations.  A  condition  due  either  to  failure  in 
a  monthly  test  or  in  a  semester  examination  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  supplementary  test  or  examination.  The 
supplementary  tests  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Professor.  The  supplementary  examinations  are 
held,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester.  They  may 
be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified,  and  may  not  be  de- 
ferred except  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  For 
each  subject  a  fee  is  charged,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Removal  of  conditions  by  ex- 
aminations shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the 
regular  and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  to  complete  assigned  work 
may  be  removed  by  making  up  the  required  work. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Students  wishing  transcript  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another,  or  for  any  other 
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purpose,  should  make  early  and  seasonable  application 
for  the  same.  No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  dur- 
ing the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  10  to  25,  January  25  to  February  5,  and  June 
1  to  15. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. The  first  semester  begins  about  the  second  week  of 
September;  the  second,  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

REGULAR  CHARGES   (per  semester) 


a.    For  Boarders 


Basic  Fee $340.00 

Includes  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Laundry,   Medical, 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees. 

A  deposit  of  fifty  dollars   ($50.00)    is  required  to 

cover  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  cleaning,  pressing  and 

mending  of  clothes  and  to  provide  for  spending  money, 

entertainments  and  incidentals. 

b.    For  Day  Students 

Tuition  $75.00 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees $15.00 

EXPENSE  INCURRED  BY  SOME  STUDENTS 
There  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  the 
first  year  only;  and  a  graduation  fee  of  fifteen  dollars, 
payable  the  last  semester  before  graduation.  Those  who 
study  Sciences  are  charged  a  Laboratory  fee.  For  Sci- 
ences and  Accounting,  this  fee  is  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
each,  per  semester.  For  conditional  examinations  taken  on 
assigned  days,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  to  be  paid  be- 
fore the  examination  is  taken:  for  conditional  examina- 
tions taken  on  other  than  assigned  days,  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  is  charged.  The  fee  for  a  detailed  transcript  of 
record  is  one  dollar.  There  is  a  charge  of  fifty  dollars  per 
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semester  for  those  who  take  music  lessons;  twenty-five 
dollars  for  drawing,  except  when  it  is  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's regular  course;  and  twenty  dollars  each  for  Ste- 
nography and  Typewriting. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made  before  a  room 
is  considered  reserved.  This  amount  will  be  held  as  se- 
curity against  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 

TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  namely,  in  September  and  February. 

A  refund  will  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  serious 
sickness,  necessitating  absence  from  the  College  for  a 
period  exceeding  a  month,  and  this  only  for  board  and 
lodging.  Late  attendance,  dismissal  and  withdrawal 
being  serious  inconveniences  to  the  College,  contracts  are 
made  for  semesters,  and  not  for  shorter  periods. 

When  parents  desire  the  College  to  pay  for  clothing, 
traveling,  dentistry,  etc.,  they  should  either  make  the  ini- 
tial deposit  large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses,  or  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  required  for  such 
purposes. 

No  advance  will  be  made  beyond  this  deposit. 

Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  College 
at  the  expense  of  parents. 

The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  books,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  or  any  other  articles  left  by  any  student 
when  departing  from  the  College ;  much  less  for  the  loss 
of  books,  clothing,  jewelry  or  money  while  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  owner  during  the  school  year. 

The  laundry  furnished  by  the  College  is  two  changes 
a  week.  More  than  this  allowance  will  be  charged  at 
current  prices. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  examination  until  all 
indebtedness  to  the  College  is  settled. 
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Admission 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Academic  preparation,  as  secured  by  the  completion 
of  four  years  of  a  standard  high  school  is  essential  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  college.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  makes  it  but  too  appar- 
ent that  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of  preparation ; 
and  many  applicants,  who  have  had  good  school  oppor- 
tunities, are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language.  A  thorough  working 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  subjects  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on  success- 
fully the  prescribed  work  of  the  College,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  applicant  Himself  to  admit  him  to 
College  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation.  The 
college  classes  begin  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
high  school  leaves  off,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  after 
entering  college  to  make  up  those  deficiencies  which  a 
student  may  have  incurred  in  his  preparation. 

TESTIMONIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

CREDENTIALS 

The  College  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the 
secondary  school  course  presented  by  a  student  for  ad- 
mission should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curricu- 
lum to  which  he  seeks  admission ;  in  other  words,  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Freshman  year  must  present 
fifteen  units  in  acceptable  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject,  constituting  approximately 
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a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  This  definition  of  a  unit 
takes  the  four-year  high  school  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or 
five  periods  a  week. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on  presentation 
of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high  school 
last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  College. 

PRESCRIBED  UNITS  FOR  REGULAR  COURSES 

FOR  THE  A.  B.  COURSE 

English    3  units  Greek*  or  Mod.  Lang...   2  units 

Mathematics   3  units  History   1  unit 

Latin   4  units  Science   1  unit 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  COURSE 

English    3  units  History  1  unit 

Mathematics   3  units  Science  1  unit 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recog- 
nized high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  loss  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit,  counted  towards  grad- 
uation by  an  accredited  high  school,  will  be  accepted  in 
a  vocational  or  commercial  subject. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  by 
examination. 

♦Provisions    made    for    those    who    have   not    the    prescribed    units    in    Greek. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  by  certificate  is  granted  applicants  from 
all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  other 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Southern  Association. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  Principal  or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  school, 
and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Principal  will  not  recommend  all  grad- 
uates, but  only  those  whose  ability,  application  and  schol- 
arship are  such  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  success  in  College. 

ADMISSION   BY   EXAMINATION 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  by  cer- 
tificate must  take  examinations  in  the  required  entrance 
units.  These  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  classes. 

ADMISSION   TO   ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  standard  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  the  credits  of  the  institution  are  acceptable 
and  sufficient  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  in  the  corresponding  classes  at  Spring  Hill. 

Such  candidates  should  present  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration : 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specifications  of  courses,  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades. 
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No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  after  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  and  earnest  students,  who  either  are  lacking 
in  the  required  units  or  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies 
without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  to  such  course  of  their  own  choice 
as  they  seem  qualified  to  take.  The  work  done  by  these 
students  cannot  be  counted  later  on  toward  a  degree  at 
Spring  Hill  unless  all  entrance  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

DEFINITION   OF    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  descriptive  outline  indicates  the 
amount  of  preparation  expected  in  each  of  the  subjects 
named: 

ENGLISH 
RHETORIC   AND   COMPOSITION 

The  applicant  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Rhetoric 
as  set  forth  in  Brooks,  Scott-Denny  or  an  equivalent.  Entrance 
examinations  in  composition  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  write 
clear,  idiomatic  English.  The  spelling  must  be  correct,  the  sentences 
well  constructed.  The  writer  must  show  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  ability  to  construct  well-ordered  paragraphs. 

LITERATURE 

(a)      For  Reading: 

Cooper,  "The  Spy,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans";  Stevenson, 
"Treasure  Island";  Poe,  "Poems  and  Tales";  Scott,  "The  Talisman"; 
Longfellow,  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn";  De  Quincey,  "Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe";  Eliot,  "Silas  Marner";  Shakespeare,  "Julius  Caesar"; 
Pope,  "Essay  on  Criticism";  Tennyson,  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
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(b)      For  Study: 

Dickens,  "Christmas  Stories";  Irving,  "Sketch  Book";  Haw- 
thorne, "Twice-Told  Tales";  Scott,  "Ivanhoe";  Whittier,  "Snow- 
bound", and  other  poems;  Addison,  "Sir  Roger  de  Coyerly  Papers"; 
Washington,  "Farewll  Address";  Webster,  "Bunker  Hill  Oration"; 
Dickens,  "David  Copperfield";  Lowell,  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal",  and 
other  poems;  Lamb,  "Essays  of  Elia";  Macaulay,  "Essay  on  John- 
son"; Garraghan,  "Prose  Types  in  Newman";  Newman,  "Dream  of 
Gerontius";   Shakespeare,   "Merchant  of   Venice". 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  form  of  each  work  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principal  allusions  will  be  required,  together 
with  the  literary  qualities,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples, a  biographical  outline  of  the  authors  and  an  account  of  their 
works.  (Three  Units) 

LATIN 

(a)  Grammar,  Easy  Composition,  and  Translation. 

The  inflection;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences 
in  indirect  discourse  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation  into  easy 
Latin  of  detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on 
Caesar  and  Cicero.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Caesar,  Grammar  and   Composition. 

Any  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  accompanying 
work  in  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

Grammar,  with  prose  composition  and  translation  of  any  six 
orations  from  the  following  list,  or  equivalents;  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  Archias?  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus,  Roscius, 
Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic.        (One  Unit) 

(d)  Virgil,   Prose   Composition,    and   Prosody. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  so  much  prosody  as  re- 
lates to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Equivalent  work  in  Nepos,  Sallust  and  other  Latin  Authors  may 
be  offered  in  place  of  (b)  or  (c) ;  and  in  Ovid  in  place  of  (d). 
In  connection  with  all  the  reading  there  should  be  constant  practice 
in  sight  translation  and  prose  composition. 

GREEK 
(a)       Grammar,   Composition,   and  Translation. 

The  Common  forms,  idioms,  and  constructions,  and  the  general 
grammatical  principles  of  Greek  prose.     Translation  into  Greek  of 
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detached  sentences  and  very  easy  continuous  prose  based  on  the 
Anabasis. 

(b)  Xenophon,    Grammar    and   Prose   Composition. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  with  accompanying  grammar  and 
prose  composition.  (One  Unit) 

(c)  Homer,    Composition,    and    Prosody. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (Omitting  11  494-end)  and  the 
Homeric  constructions,  forms  and  Prosody.  (One  Unit) 

In  connection  with  the  reading  in  Greek  there  should  be  con- 
stant practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose  composition. 

FRENCH 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,   and   Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  other  rudiments  of  grammar;  abun- 
dant easy  exercises  in  composition;  and  the  translation  of  100  pages 
of  graduated  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),   and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length 
of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  350  additional  pages  of  Mod- 
ern French  prose  should  be  read,  with  constant  drill  in  grammar,  and 
practice  in  dictation  and  conversation^  and  daily  oral  exercises  in 
French  composition. 

GERMAN 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,    and   Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  persued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  at 
least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill  in 
pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  abundant 
easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  reading 
of  at  least  fifty  pages  of  elementary  texts.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,   Composition    (continued),    and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  session,  and  the  same  number  and  length  of 
periods.     There  should  be  constant  drill  in  grammar,  abundant  prac 
tice  in  dictation  and  conversation,  weekly  exercises  in  German  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  200  pages  of  German.       (One  Unit) 
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SPANISH 

(a)  Grammar,    Composition,    and    Translation. 

The  first  year's  work  is  supposed  to  be  pursued  for  one  session 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  with  four  or  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each.  The  work  should  comprise  careful  drill 
in  pronunciation,  dictation,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with 
abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  and 
the  translation  of  100  pages  of  graduated  texts.         (One  Unit) 

(b)  Grammar,    Composition    (continued),   and   Translation. 

The  second  year's  work  is  based  on  the  first,  as  stated  above, 
with  the  same  length  of  recitation  periods.  During  the  year,  300 
pages  of  Modern  Spanish  Prose  and  Poetry  should  be  read,  with 
continued  drill  in  grammar,  and  constant  practice  in  dictation,  con- 
versation, daily  oral  exercises  in  rendering  English  into  Spanish,  and 
written  exercises  in  Spanish  composition.  (One  Unit) 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra — To    Quadratic    Equations. 

The  four  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations, 
both  numeral  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties; problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers; 
exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative.         (One  Unit) 

(b)  Algebra — Quadratic    Equations,    Binomial    Theorem,    and 

Progressions. 

Quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for 
positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progres- 
sions as  usually  found  in  works  on  high  school  Algebra.  (One  Unit, 
if  a  full  year  has  been  devoted  to  it.) 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  in- 
cluding the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilineal  figures;  the  circle 
and  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  poly- 
gons, and  the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  original 
exercises.  Applications  to  the  measurement  of  lines  and  plane 
surfaces  (One  Unit) 
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(d)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-booKs,  in- 
cluding the  relation  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurements  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere 
and  spherical  triangle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises. 
Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

(Half  Unit) 

(e)  Trigonometry. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as 
ratios;  circular  measurement  of  angles.  Proofs  of  principal  for- 
mulae. Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  simple  character. 
Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  without  the  introduction  of  work  in- 
volving infinite  series.  The  solutions  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
and  practical  applications.  (One  Unit) 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired  such  general 
knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  an 
accurate  text-book  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  comparison  of  historical  characters,  periods  and 
events,  and,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well  as  memory. 

(a)  Ancient  History. 

Comprising  Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Eoman  History  to  800  A.D.,  with  due  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  life,  literature  and  art.  (One  Unit) 

(b)  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 

From  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(One  Unit) 

(c)  English  History. 

With  due  reference  to  social  and  political  development. 

(d)  American  History. 

With  special  stress  upon  the  national  period,  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. (One  Unit) 

SCIENCES 

(a)       Physics. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Note-book  on  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  certi- 
fied by  the  instructor,  must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

(One  Unit) 
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(b)  Chemistry. 

The  student  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  and  theories  of  Chemistry,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and 
their  compounds.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  en- 
trance. (One  Unit) 

(c)  Zoology. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Zoology  as  presented  in  the  text-books 
of  Linville  and  Kelly,  Jordan  or  Kellogg  or  the  equivalent.  Lab- 
oratory note-book  must  be  presented.  (One  Unit) 

(d)  Botany. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Botany  as  presented  in  Bergen,  Atkin- 
son  or  Coulter.      Laboratory   note-book  must  be   presented. 

(One  Unit) 

(e)  General  Biology. 

A  combined  course  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology,  extend- 
ing through  the  year,  as  presented  in  Hunter's  "Essentials  of  Bi- 
ology," or  an  equivalent  text.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  pre- 
sented. (One  Unit) 

(f)  Physical   Geography. 

One  year's  daily  work  in  Physical  Geography  as  treated  in  the 
text-book  of  Tarr,  Davis  or  Dryer,  with  training  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  field.  Laboratory  note-book  must  be  presented  at  time  of 
entrance.  (One  Unit) 
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Degrees 


The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four- 
year  courses  enjoined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  candidates 
for  these  degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(a)      AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  main- 
tain an  average  grade  of  70-80. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  minor,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

8.  Approved  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  for  broader 
culture   or  for  greater  specialization,  as  the  student  may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

5.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected  to  be  conferred. 

6.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  any  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  Grade  70-30  or 
over. 

7.  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars?  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  should  file  their  application  and  pre- 
sent all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  first  of  May. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing  the 
amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lec- 
ture, recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per  week,  for 
one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

Regular  work  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  is  sixteen  hours 
per  week.  No  Freshman  may  register  for  more  than  sixteen  hours 
without  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  such  registration  is 
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not  allowed  to  any  student  in  his  first  semester  of  residence.  For 
all  others,  eighteen  hours  constitute  normal  work.  No  candidate  for 
a  degree  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of 
work. 

(b)      QUALITY  OF  WORK 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  of  his  subjects  is  de- 
termined by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and  monthly 
work  as  stated  above. 

The  percentage  system  is  used  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent 
being  required  for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which 
are  given  upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent 
or  more,  Quality  points  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality  of  work 
done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one  Quality  credit  for 
each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94  gives  him  two  Quality 
credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and  a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives 
him  three  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits 
are  computed  from  the  year  grade  of  the  student. 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  prof essors^ 
but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures  or 
any  other  exercises,  that  have  been  or  may  be  equipped  and  required 
by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

GROUP  REQUIREMENTS 


The 

various  subjects  of 

instructions     are 

divided     into  four 

groups,  as  follows: 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

English 

Economics 

Astronomy 

Accounting 

French 

Education 

Biology 

Business  Law 

German 

History 

Chemistry 

Finance 

Greek 

Philosophy 

Geology 

Commerce  and 

Latin 

Political  Science  Mathematics 

Trade 

Spanish 

Sociology 

Physics 

Economics 

N.  B. — For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  major  study  must 
be  selected  from  Group  I  or  II.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  major  study  must  be  selected  from  Group  III.  For 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  the  major  study 
must  be  selected  from  Group  IV. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SEQUENCE 

There  must  be  completed  a  Major  Sequence  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  some  subject  (or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Professor 
concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  in  some  closely  related 
group  of  subjects)  and  a  Minor  Sequence  of  at  least  eighteen  hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such  change  will  be 
permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall  be  completed  before 
graduation. 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  (a)  not  taken  as  prescribed  courses,  and  (b)  not  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  major  and  minor  may  be  chosen  as  approved 
electives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required  for  graduation. 

In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover}  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  or 
laboratory  periods. 

Students  who  offer  French  or  Spanish  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment will  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  French  I  or 
Spanish  I,  taken  in  College. 

Two  years  must  be  completed  in  a  foreign  language  before  it  is 
accepted  for  a  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Electives  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  upper  classes  with  the  Dean  on  or  before  January  5,  and  for  the 
first  term  on  or  before  May  15. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  History  and  Social  Sciences  will 
be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester.  These  papers  are 
to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least  one  of  the  four 
papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  original  research. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will  be 
held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension  of  time  be- 
yond the  5th  of  May  of  his  Senior  year. 
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Schedule  of  A.  B.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang 3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Mathematics    3  hours 

Public    Speaking 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang —  3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Mathematics 3  hours- 

Public    Speaking 1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang 3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Public    Speaking 1  hour 

Introd.    to    Phil 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang 3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Introd.  to  Phil 2  hours 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....10  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hour? 

Approved  Electives  ....10  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy   8  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  7  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Philosophy   8  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....   7  hours 
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Schedule  of  B.  S.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester- 
English    3  hours 

Mathematics    5  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science 4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

English  '  3  hours 

Mathematics 5  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics    5  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking  1  hour 

Introduction  to   Phil...   1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics  5  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Introduction  to  Phil 2  hours 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Major   6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....   9  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Major   6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....   9  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Major   6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....10  hours 


Second   Semester — 

Major   6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....10  hours 
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Schedule  of 
Commerce  Course 


First  Semester — 

Accounting    Principles  3 

Economic   Geography..  3 

Modern  Language  3 

English  3 

Business    Mathematics  3 

Public  Speaking 1 


FRESHMAN 

Second   Semester — 

hours  Accounting    Principles  3  hours 

hours  Economic  History 3  hours 

hours  Modern  Language 3  hours 

hours  English  3  hours 

hours  Business  Mathematics..  3  hours 

hour  Public  Speaking  1  hour 

SOPHOMORE 


Advanced    Accounting  3  hours 
Principles      of      Eco- 
nomics     3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Business  Law 3  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 

Introduction  to   Phil...   1  hour 


Advanced    Accounting  3  hours 
Principles      of      Eco- 
nomics     3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Business  Law  3  hours 

Introduction   to   Phil...  2  hours 


JUNIOR 


Accounting  Systems  ....3  hours 
Corporation  Finance  ....3  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....   9  hours 


Accounting  Systems....  3  hours 
Corporation  Finance  ....3  hours 
Approved  Electives  ....   9  hours 


SENIOR 


Cost  Accounting  3  hours 

Auditing  3  hours 

Approved   Electives  ....11  hours 


Cost  Accounting 3  hours 

BusinessAdministration  3  hours 
Approved   Electives  ....11  hours 
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Schedule  of  B.  S.  Course 


(IN  BIOLOGY) 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

Biology  1 4  hours 

Mathematics  3 3  hours 

German    1 4  hours 

English  2 3  hours 

Public  Speaking  1 1  hour 

Drawing  or  Hist.   2  or  3  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Biology  2 4  hours 

Mathematics  4 3  hours 

German    2 4  hours 

English  3 3  hours 

Public   Speaking  2 1  hour 

Drawing  or  Hist.   2  or  3  hours 


SOPHOMORE 


Biology  3 4  hours 

Chemistry  1 4  hours 

German   3 4  hours 

English  4 3  hours 

Introd.  to  Phil 1  hour 

Mathematics    9 3  hours 


Biology  4  and  5 6  hours 

Chemistry 4  hours 

German  4 4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Introd.  to  Phil 2  hours. 


JUNIOR 


Biology  6  or  8 4  hours 

Chemistry    3 4  hours 

Mathematics   11 3  hours 

Philosophy   4  hours 

History  3 3  hours 


Biology  7  or  9 4  hours 

Chemistry    4 4  hours 

Mathematics   12 3  hours 

Philosophy   4  hours 

History  4 3  hours 


SENIOR 


Biology  6  or  8 4  hours 

Biology  12 5  hours 

Chemistry  5  or 

Physics   1 4  hours 

Philosophy   6  hours 

Sociology   2 2  hours 


Biology  7  or  9 4  hours 

Biology  12 5  hours 

Chemistry  6  or 

Physics  2 4  hours 

Philosophy    6 6  hours 

Sociology    2 2  hours 
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Schedule  of  Pre-Educational  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —               1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

English    3  3 

Mathematics   3  3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language  3  3 

History    3  3 

Biology   4  4 


— Hours — 

Sophomore  —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

English    3  3 

Latin  or  Modern 

Language    3  3 

History  or  Political 

Science    3  3 

Psychology    3  3 

Economics  3  3 

Chemistry  or  Physics..4  4 


Schedule  of  Pre-Medical  Course 


— Hours — 

Freshman —              1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry  4  4 

Modern   Language 3  3 

English  or  Math 3  3 

Drawing    2  2 


— Hours — - 

Sophomore  —           1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem. 

Biology    4  4 

Chemistry   4  4 

Modern   Language 3  3 

English    3  3 

Physics    4  4 
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Schedule  of 

Engineering  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First   Semester — 

Mathematics 3  hours 

Language   3  hours 

College  Algebra  3  hours 

Drawing  ....4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Physical    Ed %   hour 


Second  Semester — 

Mathematics  5  or 3  hours 

Chemistry    4  hours 

Drawing  2  hours 

Descriptive  Geometry.. ..2  hours 

English  3  hours 

Language   3  hours 

Physical    Ed V2   hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Mathematics     5  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

Descriptive  Geometery..4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Language   3  hours 

Physical    Ed V2   hour 


Second  Semester — 

Mathematics     5  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

Drawing  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Language   3  hours 

Physical    Ed V2    hour 
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Remarks  on  Regular  Courses 


The  A.B.  Course. 

This  course  is  unexcelled  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession  and 
for  general  culture.  By  a  proper  choice  of  electives,  a  student 
may  include  in  his  schedule  the  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Engineering 
studies,  and  thus  be  able  to  obtain  his  A.B.  Degreee  with  all  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  a  professional  school  in  four     years. 

The  B.S.  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  a  career 
in  some  technical  profession.  Those  who  finish  this  course  are 
entitled  to  advanced  standing  in  the  university  courses,  and  thus 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  their  B.S.  Degree  and  make  their  pro- 
fessional studies  in  the  least  possible  time.  Students  in  this  course 
may  cover  all  the  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Engineering  requirements. 
In  the  B.S.  course  more  time  is  devoted  to  Sciences,  and  Modern 
Languages  take  the  place   of  the   Classics. 

The   B.S.    In   Commerce   Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
wish  to  combine  a  cultural  education  with  the  technical  courses 
required  for  a  business  career.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as  Ac- 
counting, Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Banking,  Marketing,  Pro- 
duction, Finance,  English,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Language, 
but  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  courses  in  History  and  Schol- 
astic  Philosophy. 

A  two-year  course  in  business  subjects  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  on  the  four-year  course. 

The    Engineering    Course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of 
the  B.S.  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  that  are  generally 
required  as  the  foundation  of  all  technical  engineering  courses. 

The    Pre-Legal    Course. 

The  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  is 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  those  wishing  to  take  a  two-year 
course,  which  will  afterward  be  counted  toward  a  degree,  should 
communicate  with  the  institution  at  which  they  intend  to  make 
their  law  studies  to  find  out  what  it  advises  as  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
In  general,  any  two  years  of  a  standard  course  leading  to  degrees 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
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The  Pre-Medical  Course. 

The  leaders  in  medical  education  advise  a  four-year  course 
in  college  for  students  preparing  to  study  medicine.  Where  this 
is  impossible  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  two  years 
of  college  work  totaling  sixty  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  a  four- 
year  course  in  an  approved  high  school.  The  subjects  included  in 
this  requirement  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Hequired  Subjects —  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    12 

Physics    8 

Biology    6 

English  Composition  and  Literature  6 

Other  Non-Science  Subjects  6-12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged — 

Advanced  Botany  or  Zoology  3-6 

Psychology   3-6 

Advanced  Mathematics,  including  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3-6 

Additional   Courses  in  Chemistry  3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives — 

English  (additional),  Economics,  History,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Logic,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

Remarks  on  Required  Pre-Medical  Subjects. 

(a)  Chemistry. 

Twelve  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  eight  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  Chemistry,  including  four 
semester  hours  of  laboratory  work.  In  the  interpretation  of  this 
rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted  as  General  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

Eight  semester  hours  required?  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(c)      Biology. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  course  of 
eight  semester  hours  in  either  General  Biology  or  Zoology,  or  by 
courses  of  four  semester  hours  each  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  not 
by  Botany  alone. 
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(d)  English    Composition    and    Literature. 

The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester  hours,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-Science    Subjects. 

Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a  measurement  of  two 
years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen,  including  the  six  semester 
hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  Physical, 
Chemical  or  Biologic  Sciences. 

(f)  Modern   Foreign   Language. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired. In  case  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  language  is  obtained 
in  six  semester  hours  of  college  work,  another  six  semester  hours 
may  be  well  spent  in  taking  the  beginner's  course  in  some  other 
language;  if  this  is  followed  up  by  a  systematic  reading  of  scien- 
tific prose,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  may  be 
readily  acquired.  When  a  student  spends  more  than  two  years  in 
college  he  may  well  spend  twelve  hours  of  his  college  work  in  a 
second  language.  In  the  absence  of  college  credit,  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement  may  be  met  by  demonstrating  an  ability  to  read 
and  translate  fluently  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  some  other  ap 
proved  language. 

PRE-LEGAL 

Colleges  are  left  more  or  less  at  liberty  to  choose  the  courses 
that  they  feel  will  prepare  students  best  for  the  study  of  Law.    How- 
ever, the  following  courses  are  generally  recommended: 
Two  years  of  English? 
Two  years  of  History, 
Two  years  of  Philosophy, 
and  courses  in  Economics,  Sociology,  Government  and  Constitutional 
Law. 

PRE-DENTAL 

The  following  are  the  requirements  of  all  Class  "A"  dental 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Dental  Educational  Council  of  America: 

Semester  Hrs. 

College   Biology,   or   Zoology   q 

College    Chemistry   6 

College  English  q 

Physics,  either  secondary  or  collegiate,  equivalent  to  one  sec- 
ondary school  unit. 
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Subjects  in  Course 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and  principal  astronomical  co- 
ordinates, the  celestial  sphere.  Astronomical  instruments.  The  sun, 
moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets,  meteors.  Constellations, 
clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Spherical   and  Practical   Astronomy. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the 
sextant,  transit,  altazimuth,  equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spec- 
troscope, etc.  Computation  of  eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse 
maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  machines.  Orbits  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 

Lower   Division   Courses 
1   and  2.      General  Biology. 

An  introductory  course  consisting  of  an  outline  of  the  physical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  and  the  cell,  the 
morphology  and  physiology  of  plant  and  invertebrate  animal  types 
and  the  fundamental  facts  of  genetics. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  six  hours  per  week. 
Two  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of   the  Vertebrates. 

A  comparative  study  of  type  forms  with  special  reference  to 
analogy  and  homology.  Prerequisites,  Biology  1  and  2.  Lectures 
two  hours  per  week.     One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 

5.     Comparative  Embryology. 

A  study  of  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  cleavage,  gastrulation 
and  later  embryonic  development  of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
forms.  Prerequisites  Biology  1,  2  and  3.  Lectures  two  hours  per 
week;  laboratory  six  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Four  hours 
credit. 
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Upper   Division   Courses 

These  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
biology  and  are  open  for  credit  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  but  are 
recommended  to  P'remedical  and  Predental  Students.  Courses  6-7 
8-9  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

6.  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  cells  and  fundamental  tissues. 
In  the  laboratory  the  student  will  prepare  slides  of  the  principal 
tissues  from  material  fixed,  embedded,  sectioned  and  stained  by 
himself  according  to  the  various  methods  and  will  make  a  microscopic 
study  of  them.  Prerequisites,  Biology  1  and  2  and  Chemistry  1  and 
2.  Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  six  hours  per  week. 
One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

7.  Bacteriology. 

The  course  will  deal  with  the  morphology,  classification,  phy- 
siology and  cultivation  of  bacteria;  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the 
health  of  man  and  animals;  the  principles  of  immunity.  Prerequisite, 
Biology  1,  2  and  6  and  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Lectures  two  hours  per 
week;  laboratory  six  hours  per  week.      One  semester. 

Four  hours   credit. 

8.  Introduction  to  General  Physiology. 

A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  living  matter.  Prerequisites,  Biol- 
ogy 1,  2,  3,  5  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Lectures  two  hours  per 
week;  laboratory  six  hours  per  week.      One  semester. 

Four  hours  credit. 

9.  General  Physiology. 

The  fundamental  life  processes  of  organisms  from  a  general  and 
comparative  viewpoint.  Prerequisites,  Biology,  1,  2,  3,  5  and  8  and 
Chemistry  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory 
six  hours  per  week.     One  semester.  Fours  hours  credit. 

10-11.      The  Mendel   Club. 

This  club  is  composed  of  members  of  the  staff  and  all  students 
of  biology,  as  well  as  of  others  interested  in  the  subject.  It  meets 
once  a  week  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  recent 
contributions  to  biology  by  members  or  invited  lecturers.  One  hour 
per  week.     Two  semesters.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors,  two  hours  credit. 

12.      Introduction   to   Research. 

Special  work  for  advanced  students  and  preparation  of  thesis. 

Credit  to  be  arranged. 
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CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemical  theory.  The  principles  are  devel- 
oped and  driven  home  by  illustrations,  exercises  and  problems. 
Since  the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory  is  the  true  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  is  arranged  about  rt  and  is  made  to  carry  the  thread 
of  the  subject.  Four  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary   Qualitative   Analysis. 

In  this  course  an  endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  enable  him  to  classify  chemical  phe- 
nomena, avoiding  mere  thoughtless  manipulation.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  ionic  hypothesis  and  theories  of 
solution.  Four  hour;?  credit. 

3.  Qualitative   Analysis. 

A  development  of  Course  2.  In  close  connection  with  the  lab- 
oratory work  covering  analytical  reactions,  a  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  general  principles.  This  course  brings  the  stu- 
dent into  closer  touch  with  such  topics  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
"Mass  Law,"  solubility  product,  etc.  Four  hours  credit. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  with  typical  analytical  methods.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  the  important  principles 
of  stoichiometry  being  especially  emphasized.    Four  hours  credit. 

5  and1  6.      Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  are  emphasized.  Typical  organic  compounds  are 
studied,  and  their  constitution  is  discussed  at  some  length.  General 
reactions  and  characteristics  are  discussed,  and  many  applications 
of  Organic  Chemistry  to  practical  life  are  given. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

7.      Materials    of    Engineering    Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis  stressing 
analytical  actions,  separations  and  identifications  in  the  light  of 
modern  theories  of  ionic  solutions  and  equilibria.  Analysis  of  iron, 
steel,  certain  alloys  and  commercial  products  are  made  with  special 
determination  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  ores. 

Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
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8.      Materials  of  Engineering  Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  stressing 
gravimetric  determinations  of  iron,  sulphur  and  chlorine  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  speed,  accuracy  and  confidence.  Volumetric 
analysis  is  then  taken  up  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  commercial 
products  and  practical  methods  as  determined  in  a  modern  industrial 
laboratory.  Four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

DRAWING 

1.  Mechanical   Drawing. 

Lettering,  tracing,  blue-printing,  geometrical  construction, 
orthographic  and  oblique  projection,  exercises  in  drawing  to  scale, 
intersections  and  development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  of 
machine  parts  and  of  complete  machines  and  structures,  dimension- 
ing,, line-shading.    One  Semester  and  a  half.       Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Descriptive   Geometry. 

A  critical  study  of  the  science  of  drawing.  The  location  of 
points,  lines,  planes;  single-curved  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution 
and  warped  surfaces,  with  their  relations  to  each  other;  tangent  lines 
and  planes;  intersection  of  surfaces;  shades  and  shadows.  One  se- 
mester and  a  half.    Prerequisite,  Solid  Geometry.     Six  hours  credit. 

3.  Topographical  Drawing. 

Shades  and  shadows,  representation  of  surface  forms  by  contours 
and  by  shading  with  pencil,  pen  and  colors.  Topographical  symbols, 
copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  maps.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Machine    Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  machine  parts  and  com- 
plete machines,  piping  plans,  etc.,  with  problems  in  mechanism  and 
in  machine  design.  Four  hours  credit. 

5.  Anatomical  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  pre-medical  students,  calculated  to  im- 
print graphically  upon  the  mind  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The  skeleton,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  various  organs  form  the  basis  of  study. 

Four  hours  credit. 

6.  Architectural  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  those  students  anticipating  the  study  of 
architecture  to  be  taken  the  second  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  architectural  construe- 
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tion     with  special   stress   being  laid   upon   orthographic    details   of 
moldings,  balustrades,  facades,  doors,  windows  and  domes. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

6-A.      Architectural  Drawing. 

A  laboratory  course  for  those  students  taking  Drawing  6. 
Practical  application  of  principles  studied  entailing  the  reproduction 
of  the  outstanding  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architectural  de- 
tails. Eight  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

7.  Architectural    Design. 

A  study  of  architectural  models  stressing  the  method  of  ren- 
dering and  sketching  in  pencil  and  charcoal. 

Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

7-A.      Architectural  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  7. 

Six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

8.  Architectural   Design. 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  France 
and  England  and  early  American  architecture. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

8-A.      Architecture  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  8. 

ECONOMICS 

Courses  as  outlined  under  Department  of  Commerce. 
EDUCATION 

1.  History   of   Ancient   and   Medieval    Education. 

The  development  of  educational  ideals,  systems,  institutions 
and  methods  of  early  times,  through  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and 
early  Christian  civilization,  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

Two  hours  credit. 

2.  History  of  Modern   Education. 

The  Renaissance  and  humanistic  studies;  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation; Catholic  reaction;  the  Jesuits  and  higher  education,  a  sur- 
vey of  systems,  movements  and  tendencies  in  educational  ideals  and 
methods    during   the    sixteenth,    seventeenth,    eighteenth    and    nine- 
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teenth  centuries;  recent  and  contemporary  educational  thought  and 
tendencies  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States.  Lectures,  reading  and  investigations  of  special  prob- 
lems. Two  hours  credit. 

3.  History   of    Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  educational  theory,  institutions  and  practice 
during  ancient  and  modern  times  with  special  emphasis  on  the  more 
recent  educational  movements  of  Europe  and  America. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  principles  underlying  all  Christian  education,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  educational  agencies  and  curricula  when 
tested  by  these  principles.  Lectures,  discussions,  required  reading 
and  reports.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  General  Psychology. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system,  this  course  leads  on  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
suous and  rational  life,  and  then  treats  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Must 
accompany  or  precede  Course  6.  Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  established  psychological  processes  and  procedure; 
prevalent  errors  in  psychology  and  their  influence  on  recent  and  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  practice;  physical  growth  and 
mental  development;  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  instinct, 
heredity  and  individuality;  attention,  interest,  appreciation,  associa- 
tion, memory  and  habit,  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of 
education  and  the  class  room.    Course  5  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  credit. 

7.  School    Management. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  educative  process  and  the  function 
of  this  aim  in  class  room  organization  and  control;  motivation  of 
school  work;  routine  procedure;  gradings  and  promoting;  the  real 
function  and  character  of  the  curriculum;  assignments,  study  and 
recitations;  the  effective  measurements  of  school  processes  and  pro- 
ducts; the  influence  of  personality  upon  the  professional  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher;  professional  ethics.         Three  hours  credit. 

8.  High  School  Administration. 

An  investigation  of  the  problems,  aims,  organization  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools, 
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public  and  private;  the  relationship  of  superintendent,  principal, 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils;  certification  of  teachers,  rating  of 
teachers  /and  teaching  efficiency;  school  surveys,  standardizing 
agencies,  processes  and  progress;  school  instruction,  equipment  and 
control.  Six  hours  credit. 

9.  Principles    of   Secondary    Education. 

The  development  of  secondary  education  in  America  and  in 
other  countries;  its  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education; 
program  of  studies;  criteria  of  subject  values;  history,  purpose,  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  the  Junior  High  School;  vocational  and 
industrial  education;  organization  and  reconstruction  of  curricula 
with  reference  to  the  various  needs  of  typical  communities  and 
present  day  life;  text-books  and  apparatus;  the  psychology  of  high 
school  subjects.  Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Measurement  of  Achievement. 

Consideration  of  the  more  useful  tests  and  scales  for  meas- 
uring achievement  of  school  children  in  typical  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects.  Fullest  opportunity  for  actual  administration  of 
the  tests,  for  interpretation  of  the  results  and  for  consideration  of 
methods  of  improving  the   results  of  instruction. 

Thiree  hours  credit. 

11.  Measurement  of  Intelligence. 

Consideration  of  both  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests. 
Detailed  study  of  group  intelligence  tests  with  special  reference  to 
their  validity  and  reliability  ?  and  their  use  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  the  management  of  the  school.  Fullest  opportunity 
given  for  practice  in  giving  and  scoring  various  tests. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Methods    of    Teaching    English. 

Study  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  English  composi- 
tion in  the  Junior  High  School.  Social  aspects  of  the  subject.  Con- 
sideration of  static  and  dynamic  methods.  Imaginative  and  Factual 
writing.  Stages  in  an  intensive  project.  Evaluation  and  diagnosis 
of  the  results.  The  model.  The  group  method.  The  extensive  project. 
Oral  and  written  grammar.  Oral  composition.  Letter  writing.  Ob- 
jective measurement  in  composition.  English  composition  and  the 
Junior  High  School  problem.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Observation  of   Expert  Teaching. 

A  systematic  observation  of  classes  taught  in  Spring  Hill  High 
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School  and  a  written  report  of  such  observations  as  outlined  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  One  hour  credit. 

14.      Practical  Work  in  Teaching. 

During  the  second  semester  each  student  will  prepare  recita- 
tions and  teach  them  in  Spring  Hill  High  School  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  critic  teacher. 

ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A  course  in  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  composition.  Required  of  Freshman  students  who  are  deficient 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

2.  Advanced   Rhetoric. 

A  course  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  style  based 
on  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  works  of  English  prose  au- 
thors. Insistence  on  the  principles  of  literature  and  frequent  prac- 
tice in  composition.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Poetry. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry, 
principles  of  versification,  its  various  kinds,  etc.  Reading,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in 
assignments.  Frequent  practice  in  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Oratory. 

The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  oratorical  mas- 
terpieces. The  preparation  of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  short  addresses,  speeches  for  occasions,  debates,  and  at  least  two 
formal  orations  will  be  required.     Required  of  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  The  Drama. 

The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures 
and  assignments  in  its  history  and  development;  reading,  analysis 
and  study  of  works  of  principal  English  dramatists,  especially 
Shakespeare;  composition  in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets, 
and  at  least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Required  of 
Sophomore.  Three  hours  credit. 
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6.  The  English  Novel. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  technique 
of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their  tendencies 
with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  noted  novels.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his  drama;  an  acquain- 
tance by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shakespearean  literature 
of  criticism;  reading,  analysis  and  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Aesthetics  and  Literary  Criticism. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 
Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

9.  The  Essay. 

The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic  types,  and 
their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  work  of  the  chief  essay- 
ists. Newman  will  receive  special  attention.  Composition  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Journalism. 

Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  journal- 
ism, its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present  tendencies.  The 
technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  reporting;  prepara- 
tion of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and  editing. 
Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  college  period- 
icals. Three  hours  credit. 

11.  English    and    American    Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  and  American  literature 
based  on  Carver  and  Brother  Leo.  Six  hours  credit. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

1.      Christian   Revelation;    the   Church. 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  Revelation;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
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lation.      The   Church;  its  institution  and  end;   Constitution  of  the 
Church.  Two  hours  credit. 

2.  TJie   Church;    God   and   Salvataion. 

Marks  and  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence) 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  the  Trinity.  Two  hours  credit. 

3.  Creation  and  Redemption, 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and  the 
Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  work  of  Redemption.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments. 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism^  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

Two  hours  credit. 

5.  The    Sacraments;    Morality    and   Virtue;    Eschatology. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  Ths 
Christian's  duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues; 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things.  Two  hours  credit. 

6.  Divine  Worship;  Christian  Perfection. 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  veneration  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties 
toward  self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

Two  hours   credit. 

7.  Sacred   Scripture. 

Biblical  canonics  and  Hermeneutics.  Facts,  nature  and  extent 
of  inspiration.  The  Bible  and  Science.  Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Scripture  Reading;    Ecclesiastical   History. 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study  of  princi- 
pal epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Discussion  of  historical  dif- 
ficulties and  difficulties  drawn  from  misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Two  hours  credit. 
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FRENCH 

1.  Elementary   French. 

Careful  drill  in  punctuating.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular 
verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conversation.  First  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary   French    (Continued). 

Mastery  of  irregular  verb  forms;  uses  of  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive; syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  con- 
versation. Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate   French. 

Reading,  conversation,  prose  composition,  letter-writing.  Re- 
view of  French  syntax.  Prerequisite :  French  1  and  2  or  equivalents. 
Reading:  Bruno}  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris;. 
Renard,  Trois  Contes  de  Notel.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate   French    (Continued). 

Grammar  review,  with  special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax. 
Detailed  written  abstracts  of  texts  read.  Letter-writing.  Conversa- 
tion. Reading:  Labiche  and  Marton,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perichon^ 
Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Adventures  Du  Dernier  Aben- 
cerage.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Modern  French  Prose. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  French  Poetry   of    the   Nineteenth   Century. 

Readings  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.  Selections 
committed  to  memory. 

7.  French    Oratory. 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Boussuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

8.  The  French  Dram* 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille,. 
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Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 

Three  hours  credit. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology. 

Atmospheric  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  and  their  work. 
Rivers.  Rivers  and  marine-deposits.  Glaciers.  Earth  movements. 
Volcanoes.  Earthquakes.  Classification  of  rocks.  Metamorphism. 
Mineral  deposits.  Coal,  oil  and  natural  gas.  Mountain  formation 
and  topography  .  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Historical  Geography. 

Evolution  of  the  earth.  Fossils  and  their  significance.  Geologi- 
cal eras,  periods,  epochs  and  corresponding  systems.  The  prevalent 
species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  successive  geological  ages.  The 
advent  of  man.  Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary     German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  colloquial  exer- 
cise, easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selections. 

Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Elementary  German   (Continued). 

Weak  and  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  the  model  auxiliaries;  the 
chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
dictation  based  upon  the  readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conver- 
sation; memorizing  of  poems.  Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold,  Fritz  and  Ferien;  Wildenbruch, 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Intermediate   German. 

Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation;  prose  composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  1  and  2,  or  who  have  pre- 
sented  elementary   German    for   admission.     First   semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Intermediate   German    (Continued). 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  syntax;  special  problems  of 
grammar.  Reading  of  selected  texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based 
upon  the  reading.    Memorizing  of  poems.     Second  semester.     Read- 
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ings:     Shciller,  William  Tell;  Goethe,  Herma     and     Dorothea     and 
Iphigene;  Uhland's  Poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

5.  German  Prose  Writers. 

The  study  of  novels   or  short  stories  by  German  prose  writers; 
Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis,  Bretano,  Eichendorff. 

Three  hours  credit. 

6.  German  Poetry. 

Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Selections  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  The  German   Epic. 

Dreizehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trumpeter  von  Sakkingen,  Schef- 
fel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

GREEK 

1.      For  Beginners. 

Grammar  and  Composition.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  Required 
of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  entrance. 

Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

2.      Xenophon. 

Anabasis,  II-III;  New  Testament,  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  Grammar 
and  Composition.  Required  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for 
entrance.  Four  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

3.  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  I-IV,  selections;  or  Odyssey,  selections.  Euripides. 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Medea,  Hecuba;  Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Sight 
reading;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia.  Grammar  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Homer. 

The  Odyssey,  selections;  Theocritus,  selections;  Pindar,  Olym- 
pic Odes,  selected;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections.  Gram- 
mar review  and  composition  based  on  Arnold. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  Demosthenes. 

On  the  Crown;  selections  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Basil;  studies  and  oratorical  analysis.  Grammar  review  and  com- 
position based  on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 
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6.  Demosthen'es.      Aeschylus. 

Demosthenes,  Philippics  or  Clynthiacs;  oratorical  analysis; 
Aeschylus?  Agammemnon.  Grammar  review  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Plato. 

Crito,  Phaedo.     Apology.  Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Herodotus,    Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  selections  from  Books  I-IV.;  Thucydides,  selections 
irom  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Sophocles. 

Antigone,   Oedipus  Tyrannus,   Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Three  hours  credit. 

tO.      Aristophanes. 

The  Wasps,  the  Birds,  the  Frogs.  Three  hours  credit. 

HISTORY 

1.  Early   Medieval   History. 

Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Holy  See.  Church  and  State.  The  Carolingians.  The 
Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Empire.   Lay-Investiture.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  The  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusaders.  The  Hohenstaufens.  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 
Saint  Louis.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism.  England  and 
France  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.  The  Western 
Schism.  The  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  War  of  the  Roses.  Con- 
solidation of  European  Monarchies.  Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Revolution. 

The  Revival  of  Learning,  of  Art  and  Politics.  Social  Condi- 
tions. The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  England  and  Scot- 
land. Catholic  Revival.  The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  The  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Church  and  the  State.  The  Making  of  Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Downfall  of  Poland.  The  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte. Three  hours  credit. 
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4.  Europe  Sinde  1814. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The  Unification  of 
Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  in  Europe. 
The  Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The  World  War 
of  1914.     Reconstruction  after  World  War. 

Three  hours  credit. 

5.  American  History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

This  course,  with  the  following?  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the 
outstanding  influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.    Junior  and  Senior  year.    First  semester. 

Three  hours   credit. 

6.  American    History   Sinde   the    Reconstruction   Period. 

A  similar  course  to  the  preceding,  stressing  in  its  latest  phases 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to  America's  participation 
in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus  to  a  clearer  national 
consciousness  of  the  value  and  significance  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Three  hours  credit. 

LATIN 

1-2.      Elementary  Latin. 

General  grammar  with  oral  and  written  exercises.  Caesar,  De 
Bello  Gallico  I-IV. 

3.  Cicero. 

In  Catilinam  I-III;  Letters.      Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Virgil. 

Aeneid  I- VI;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  XIII-XIV.  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

(Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  required  of  those  students  who  do 
not  offer  sufficient  Latin  credits  at  entrance.  These  courses  do  not 
fulfil  the  requirement  of  College  Latin.) 

5-6.      Virgil,    Horace,   Cicero. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  V-XII,  selections  Georgics.  Horace,  De  Arte 
Poetica.  Cicero,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  Pro  Ligaro,  De  Amicitia,  De 
Senectute,  Somnium  Scipionis.  Grammar  reviewed  and  frequent 
composition  based  on  Arnold.  Six  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Horace,  Cicero. 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.     Cicero,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro 
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Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Rhetorical  analysis.  Grammar  reviewed 
and  frequent  compositions  based  on  Arnold.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more. Six  hours  credit. 

9.  Horace,   Virgil,   Juvenal. 

Horace ,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Virgil,  Bucolics.  Juvenal, 
selected  satires.    Study  of  Roman  Satire. 

Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Cicero,  Quintilian. 

Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  Training 
of  the  Orator.    Study  of  Roman  Oratory.        Three  hours  credit. 

11      Plautus,    Terrence. 

Selected  plays.  Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Pliny,  Seneca. 

Pliny,  selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Seneca,  Moral 
Essays,  selected  letters.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Ecclesiastical   Latin. 

Hymns  and  homilies  selected.  One  hour  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Advanced  Algebra. 

A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  a 
third  semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra.  Can  only  be  counted 
as  an  elective.  Two  hours  credit 

2.  Geometry. 

A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  high 
school.  Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  in 
Mathematics. 

3.  College   Algebra. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  variables  and  limits,  binomial  theorem,  series,  logarithms, 
determinants,  and  theories  of  equation.  Prerequisites:  Entrance 
Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The   six   elementary  functions   for   acute   angles;   goniometry; 
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solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions  and 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equation.     Three  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Algebra;    Trigonometry;    Analytic   Geometry. 

A  course  in  unified  mathematics,  embracing  the  topics  of  Al- 
gebra and  Trigonometry  outlined  above,  and  the  elements  of  Ana- 
lytic Geometry.  Open  to  Freshmen  who  present  at  least  two  and 
one-half  units  for  entrance.  Six  hours  credit. 

7.  Spherical    Trigonometry. 

The  right  spherical  triangle.  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Mathematics  4  or  5-6.  Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Surveying. 

The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

9.  Plane   Analytic   Geometry. 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
polar  co-ordinates.  Five  hours  credit. 

10.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line, 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Differential   Calculus. 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions,  limits,  deriva- 
tives and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  ex- 
ponential and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to 
minims,  inflexions  and   envelopes;  Taylor's  formula. 

Five  hours   credit. 

12.  Integral   Calculus. 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration. 

Five  hours  credit. 

13.       Differential     Equations. 

A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  em- 
phasis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry, 
elementary  mechanics  and  physics. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
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14.      Theory  of   the  Definite   Integral. 

A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and  methods  of  computing 
definite  integrals?  including  a  study  of  approximation,  improper 
definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with  prob- 
lems and  practical  applications. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE — The  courses  outlined  below  take  two  years  for  their 
cmopletion,  unless  otherwise  specified.  A  shorter  course  embracing 
Logic  is  offered  and  required  as  a  minimum  from  candidates  for  all 
academic  degrees. 

1.  Introduction  to  Logic. 

Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the  classification  of  Ver- 
bal Terms;  Judgments,  Propositions — Classification  of  Propositions; 
Reasoning,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Fallacies.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  Introduction  to  Epistomology. 

Logical  Truth  found  in  the  Simple  Apprehension  and  in  the 
Judgments;  Universal  Skepticism;  Certitude;  Kinds  of  Certitude; 
Opinion;  Sources  of  Certitude;  Testimony  of  the  External  Senses; 
Human  Testimony;  Universal  Criterion  of  Aruth.     Two  hours  credit. 

3.  Logic. 

Simple  Apprehension,  Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the 
classification  and  use;  Logical  Division,  Definition;  Judgments  and 
Propositions,  their  division  according  to  quality,  quantity  and  mat- 
ter; Opposition,  Equivalence,  and  Conversion  of  Propositions.  Rea- 
soning: Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  The  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Figures  and  Modes;  other  Forms  of  Reasoning,  Induction, 
Analogy;  Classification  of  Arguments  according  to  their  validity; 
Sophisms;  Method;  the  Circle.  Two  hours  credit. 

4.  Criteriology   or  Applied  Logic. 

Conceptual  Truth  and  the  Possibility  of  Attaining  it;  State  of 
the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  Certitude;  its  nature,  kind;  Skepti- 
cism; the  Methodical  Doubt;  Opinion;  Trustworthiness  of  the  Hu- 
man Faculties  for  the  Attainment  of  Truth;  Consciousness,  the 
External  Senses;  the  Intellect,  Nominalism,  Conceptualism,  Exag- 
gerated and  Moderate  Realism.  Sources  of  Certitude:  Human  Tes- 
timony; Universal  Testimony;  Divine  Testimony;  Tradition;  His- 
tory;  the  New  Criticism;   Objective   Evidence. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.     Two  hours  credit. 
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5.  General   Metaphysics   or  Ontology. 

Being  and  its  Transcendental  Attributes;  Real  Being,  Logical 
Being;  Extension,  Comprehension,  Analogy,  Unity,  Truth  2  Good- 
ness. State  of  Being:  Actual  and  Possible;  Proximate  and  Ulti- 
mate; Foudation  of  Intrinsic  Possibility.  Kinds  of  Being:  Sub- 
stance, Accident;  The  Aristotelian  Categories.  Causalty.  Causes 
in  General;  Material,  Formal  and  Efficient;  The  First  Cause; 
Final  Cause;  Exemplary  Cause.  Perfection  of  Being:  Simple  and 
Composite;  Finite  and  Infinite;  Contingent  and  Necessary;  Time 
and  Eternity;  Order,  Beauty,  Sublimity.  T/wo  hours  credit. 

6.  Cosmology 

General  Properties  of  Corporeal  Substance:  Quantity;  Con- 
tinuous Extension,  Condensation  and  Rarefaction;  Impenetrability, 
Space,  Place;  Motion,  Time;  Change,  Substance,  Accidents. 
Intrinsic  Constituents  of  Corporeal  Substances;  Atomism;  Dynam- 
ism; Hylomorphism.  Organic  Life;  The  Vital  Principle,  Nutrition, 
Growth;  Reproduction;  Sensative  Life,  Sense  Perceptions,  Sensuous 
Appetite,  Spontaneous  Locomotions;  the  Dynamic  Principle;  the 
Substantial  Form;  Darwinism  rejected.  Two  hours  credit 

7.  Special    Metaphysics. 

The  Existence  of  God;  Metaphysical,  Physical  and  Moral 
Proofs.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God;  His  Self-Existence,  In- 
finity, Unity,  Immutability,  Eternity  and  Immensity. 

His  Operative  Attributes:  a.  The  Divine  Intelligence;  His 
Knowledge  of  Pure  Intelligence,  of  Vision;  Scientia  Media  of  Fu- 
turibles.  b.  The  Divine  Will;  Its  Holiness;  Its  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Objects;  Its  relation  toward  Moral  and  Physical  Evil. 
Action  of  God  in  the  Universe;  Creation,  Conservation;  Concur- 
rence; Divine  Providence;  Miracles. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.       Two  hours  credit. 

8.  Psychology. 

The  Human  Intellect  and  its  Proper  Object;  its  Spirituality 
proved  by  its  acts;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Innate  Ideas;  Empiricism  and 
Ontologism  rejected.  The  Human  Will  and  its  Formal  Object;  its 
Freedom;  its  control  of  the  other  faculties.  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul;  a  Substantial  Principle,  Simple,  Spiritual,  Immortal;  its  Union 
with  the  Body;  its  Origin.  The  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Text:    Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.         Two  hours  credit. 
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9.  General    Ethics. 

Ethics  defined.  The  material  object  of  ethics;  the  human  act, 
the  voluntary,  the  free  and  deliberate,  and  the  causes  modifying  the 
voluntary  and  the  free.  The  foundation  of  morality;  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  the  divine  eternal  law,  the  divine  natural  law.  The 
formal  object  of  ethics;  the  morality  of  human  acts,  the  norm  of 
morality,  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  rationalism  and  moral  positivism 
refuted,  the  determinants  of  morality,  the  proximate  objective  crite- 
rion  of  morality,   conscience.  Four  hours   credit. 

10.  Special   Ethics 

Rights  and  duties  in  general.  Man's  duties  toward  God.  Man's 
duties  toward  himself.  Man's  duties  toward  others.  Right  of  own- 
ership. Social  system  of  collectivism.  Socialism.  Modes  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution, 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Educa- 
tion. Civil  society;  its  nature,  origin,  end.  Origin  of  supreme  civil 
authority.    Specific  forms  of  civil  government.    International  law. 

Four  hours  credit. 

11.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy. 

Oriental  Philosophy;  Greek  Philosophy;  Christian  Philosophy; 
The  Gnostics;  The  Neo-Platonists ;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church; 
Scholastic  Philosophy;  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism, 
of  Atomism;  the  Secular  Philosophers;  the  Political  Philosophers. 

Two  hours  credit. 

12.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Descartes  and  His  Followers;  Malbranche,  Locke,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, the  Encyclopaedists;  Leibnitz,  the  Scottish  School?  the  Trans- 
cendentalists;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  their  Schools  of  Thought. 
The  Neo-Kantians.  Current  Philosophical  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholas- 
tics.  Two  hours  credit. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  a  systematic  study  of  religion  in 
all  its  phases  as  known  exclusively  from  the  light  of  reason  and  well 
established  historical  facts. 

13-14.       Comparative    Religion. 

General  notions  of  philosophy  and  religion;  the  definition  and 
divisions  of  religion;  a  general  history  of  the  world's  greatest  relig- 
ions; the  ways  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  religions; 
Rationalism,  its  history  and  final  bankruptcy;  Revelation,  its  nature, 
necessity  and  history.  Four  hours  credit. 
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15-16.      Biglical   Criticism. 

The  historical  value  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  a  special 
study  of  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  from  a  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal viewpoint;  inspiration,  its  meaning.  Four  hours  credit. 

17-18.      Analysis  of  Faith. 

Faith,  its  nature  and  norm;  God,  His  Existence,  Nature,  Unity, 
and  Trinity;  the  means  of  communication  between  God  and  Man. 

Four  hours  credit. 

19-20.     Morality. 

Morality,  its  objective  and  subjective  norms,  namely  Law  and 
Conscience;  Man's  duties  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor  and  to  God. 

Four  hours  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

(Refer  to  page  65) 

PHYSICS. 

1-2.      General    Physics. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Lectures,  experimental  demon- 
stration and  recitation.  Eight  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Advanced   Physics. 

A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular 
Physics,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  course  of  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:      Courses   1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

5-6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 
Theory. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Prerequisite*. 
Courses  1-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

7-8.       Experimental    Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given  on  the  theory  of  physical 
measurements  and  measuring  instruments  with  special  attention  to 
the  computation  of  results.  Recommended  to  be  taken  in  concur- 
rence with  Courses  3-4.     Prerequisite:     Courses  1-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9-10.      Experimental    Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Ac- 
curate measurement  of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force  ca- 
pacity; magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  use  of  electrometer 
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and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and 
alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion of  dynamo-electric  machinery.     Prerequisite:      Courses  5-6. 

Six  hours  credit. 

11.  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1  and  a  Course  in  Calculus. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  for  physical  exer- 
cises, both  indoor  and  outdoor.  A  well  equipped  gynasium  affords 
opportunity  for  apparatus  work.  Organized  leagues  in  baseball, 
basketball  and  tennis  help  to  make  these  sports  more  interesting, 
and  insure  participation  in  them  by  a  large  number  of  students.  A 
beautiful  natural  lake  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College  makes 
it  possible  to  have  swimming  during  almost  the  whole  school  year. 
Instruction  is  given  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  in  track  work. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1-2.      American  Government. 

First  Semester — American  National  Government.  The  histor- 
ical background  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  political  issues 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
National  Government.  The  President.  The  Cabinet.  The  Senate. 
The  House  of  Representatives.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Subor- 
dinate Federal  Courts. 

Second  Semester — Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Consti- 
tutions. The  State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization 
and  functions  of  administration  in  counties  and  cities. 

Six  hours   credit. 

3-4.      Party  Politics. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
portance of  the  extra-constitutional  element  in  American  Govern- 
ment. Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and  elections. 
The  nominating  machinery;  the  Presidential  primary  and  the 
nominating  convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system 
and  civil  service  reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in 
local  government.     Two  Semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.      American    Government   and    Party    Politics. 

A  more  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
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desire  to  make  a  less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  Courses  1-4. 
Two  semesters.  Three  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Constitutional   Law. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
viewed  in  the  light  of  their  history,  development  and  application. 
The  making  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  regarded  as  a 
grant  of  power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers.  The  principle 
of  "checks  and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy. 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Legislative  Power.  Limits  of  the 
Police  Power  of  the  States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Religious  Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Negro   Problem.     State   Constitutions.     Two    Semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

9.      Comparative    Government. 

A  compartive  study  of  the  governmental  organization  and 
administration    of    the    principal    European    nations. 

Three  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING. 

1.      Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criticism 
and  conference  with  the  instructor.  One  hour  credit. 

2.  Gesture   and  Technique  of   Action. 

The  study  of  poise,  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spon- 
taneity of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos; 
ease,  grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

3.  Argumentation   and   Debating. 

A  practical  training  for  those  students  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed  under  English  4.  Thought 
development;  division  and  arrangement;  argumentative,  persuasive 
and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argument  and  the  fallacies 
of  argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice;  man- 
ner of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class  exercises?  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 
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4.      The    Occasional    Public    Address. 

Informal  public  address;  the  presentation  of  business  proposi- 
tions before  small  or  large  audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore 
speaking;  after-dinner  talks.  Speeches  for  various  occasioins. 
Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Social    History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  social  movements. 
Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingman's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

2.  General   Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defective  and  delin- 
quent. Four  hours  credit. 

3.  Social    Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property }  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines;  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern 
finance;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three  hours  credit. 

4.  Organized   Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community. 
The  purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  is  studied  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important 
institutions.  Three  hours   credit. 

SPANISH. 

1.      Elementary   Spanish. 

Grammar:  Garner.  Alphabet,  pronunciation,  accentuation, 
punctuation  and  capitals.  The  article  and  noun;  adjectives;  numer- 
als; personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns;  auxiliary  and  regular 
verbs.  For  reading:  Second  Spanish  Book,  Worman  and  Bransby 
(complete).  First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 
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2.      Elementary   Spanish    (Continued) 

Grammar:  Garner.  Pronouns  (continued) — relative,  interroga- 
tive and  indefinite.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  (repeated),  ortho- 
graphic changes,  formation  of  tenses,  passive  voice,  reflexive  verbs, 
impersonal  verbs.  For  reading:  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

3-4.      Intermediate    Spanish. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1-2-  or  who  have 
presented  two  units  of  Spanish  for  admission.  Advanced  grammar; 
idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions;  irregular  verbs,  verbs  requiring 
a  preposition.  Composition  and  conversation.  Colma,  Lecturas  Re- 
creatives;  Valera,  El  Parajo  Verde;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas. 

Six  hours  credit. 

5-6.      Advanced  Spanish. 

A  detailed  study  of  Spanish  prose  style,  the  reading  of  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors,  composition  and  conversation. 

Six  hours  credit. 

7-8.      Commercial    Spanish. 

Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial  forms,  letter-writ- 
ing and  advertisements.  Current  journals  and  other  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  customs  of  South  America  and  Spain.  Reading 
of  the  geography,  government,  industries  and  commerce  of  these 
countries.  Sax  hours   credit. 

9.  Classical    Prose. 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha;  St.  The- 
resa, Life  of;  Ribardeniera,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  selec- 
tions. Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature.        Three  hours  credit. 

10.  Classical    Poetry. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  General  (Duran) ; 
Jorge  Manriquo,  Coplas,  selections.  Three  hours  credit. 

11.  Modern  Prose. 

Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin;  Boy,  La  Reina  Martir;  Jose  Maria 
Pereda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Fer- 
nan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  Critices. 

Three  hours  credit. 

12.  Modern  Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit. 

13.  Spanish    Drama    and    Oratory. 

Classical  period:  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vaga.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Arose,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory. 
Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos.  Three  hours  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  comprise  a 
four-year  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Commerce.  With  a  view  to  making  the 
work  of  this  department  as  practical  as  possible,  text- 
book study  and  lectures  are  combined  with  the  labora- 
tory method  and  case  system,  thus  affording  the  student 
abundant  opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  modern  business. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  are  fif- 
teen units,  including:  three  in  English,  two  and  one-half 
in  Mathematics;  one  in  History;  one  in  Bookkeeping; 
and  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  department,  lec- 
tures are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  subjects  in  course 
by  prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
of  Mobile,  and  class  visits  are  made  at  regular  intervals 
to  banks  and  industrial  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  observation  and  investigation. 

ACCOUNTING 

1    and    2.      Accounting    Principles. 

Introduction  to  Accounting,  with  a  review  of  Bookkeeping; 
history  and  development;  proprietorship;  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  as  applied  in  single  entry  and  in  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
columnar  books  of  original  entry;  general  and  subsidiary  ledgers; 
balane  sheets;  profit  and  loss  statements;  philosophy  of  debit  and 
credit;  business  papers;  work  sheet  adjustments  and  closing  entries; 
basic  accounting  method;  partnership  from  business  and  accounting 
viewpoint;  capitalization,  profits,  and  dissolution  of  partnerships; 
controlling  accounts;  opening  and  closing  corporation  books;  con- 
signments; adventure  accounts;  instalment  sales;  interest  and  dis- 
count. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping.  A 
course  in  the  latter  branch  will  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  pre- 
sent this  credit. 

3  and  4.     Laboratory. 

Preparation  of  two  sets  of  double  entry;  solution  of  accounting 
problems;  preparation  of  balance  sheets,  comparative  balance  sheets, 
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profit  and  loss  statements,  work  sheets,  problems  and  papers  cover- 
ing principles  and  practices  in  actual  usage. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Two  hours  credit. 

5   and   6.      Advanced   Accounting. 

Fundamental  principles  as  applied  by  certified  public  account- 
ants to  modern  business  endeavor.  Study  of  columnar  books;  con- 
trolling accounts;  modern  systems  of  handling  cash;  sales  and  pur- 
chases; financial  statements  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business;  sinking  funds;  reserve  accounts;  branch  house  and 
selling  account;  consignments;  special  phases  of  corporation  ac- 
counts, such  as  capital  stock,  etc.,  unearned  and  capital  surplus; 
bonds,  discounts,  premiums,  amortization;  proration;  depreciation;- 
depletion;  obsolescence;  opening  up  systems  for  corporations; 
changing  from  single  to  double  entry;  changing  from  sole  proprie- 
torship and  co-partnership  to  corporations. 

The  course  also  includes  lectures  on  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices as  aids  in  accounting  and  office  management,  together  with 
description  and  use  of  the  voucher  systm  of  accounting. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

7  and  8.      Laboratory. 

Advanced  work  in  business  statements,  embracing  partnership 
settlements  and  corporation  accounting;  preparation  of  income  and 
profit  and  loss  statements;  balance  sheets;  changing  from  single  ta 
double  etry;  changing  from  sole  proprietorship  and  co-partnership 
to  corporations;  solution  of  graded  problems;  complete  analysis  of 
problems  selected  from  recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Two  hours  credit. 

9   and    10.      Practical   Accounting    System. 

Study  of  reorganization  in  the  form  of  consolidations,  mergers, 
holding  companies,  and  trusts;  fundamental  principles  of  manufac- 
turing accounting,  with  special  consideration  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  cost  accounting;  system  building;  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  various  accounting  forms,  books,  records,  methods, 
and  systems  employed  by  various  types  of  business,  including 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  organizations;  public  utilities;  banks; 
building  and  loan  associations;  retail  stores;  wholesale  stores;  de- 
partment stores;  instalment  houses;  mines;  commission  houses;  con- 
tractors'  accounts;   water   companies;   steam   railroads;   municipals 
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ties;  iron  and  steel  companies;  receivers'  accounts;  institutions  and 
fiduciaries. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  two  semes- 
ters. Four  hours  credit. 

11    and    12.      Laboratory. 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting;  realization  and  liquida- 
tion, mergers  and  consolidations  of  corporations;  problems  in  sys- 
tematization;  working  sheets;  study  of  working  plans  in  general; 
study  of  manufacturing  accounting,  with  special  reference  to  un- 
derlying principles  of  cost  accounting. 

Problems  and  discussions.    Two  hours  per  week,  two  semesters. 

Two  hours  credit. 

13.  Cost   Accounting. 

Study  of  the  place  occupied  by  cost  accounting  in  the  field  of 
general  accounting,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  records  to  the  gen- 
eral commercial  books  of  a  business;  principles  of  costing;  overhead 
distribution;  process  systems;  special  order  system;  material  systems; 
perpetual  inventories;  wage  system;  departmentizing  of  manu- 
facturing processes;  compiling  data;  designing  workable  forms; 
graphic  charts;  interest  upon  investment  in  plants;  depreciation; 
rent;  insurance;  reconciliation  between  financial  and  cost  systems. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

14.  Laboratory. 

Problems  in  cost  accounting,  including  material,  labor  and  cost 
data. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

15.  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A.  Problems. 

Qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  public 
auditor;  exact  rules  covering  every  detail  of  making  an  audit  of 
books  and  records  of  representative  business  concerns;  internal 
check  systems;  detection  of  defalcations;  remedies  for  minimizing 
chances  for  errors  and  fraud;  organization  and  administration  of 
an  auditing  and  accounting  staff;  methods  of  securing  and  handling 
engagements;  working  papers  and  audit  reports;  C.  P.  A.  problems 
of  an  advanced  nature  presented  and  analyzed. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week?  one  semes- 
ter* Two  hours  credit. 
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16.  Advanced    Laboratory. 

Careful  examination  and  analysis  of  model  forms  of  audit  pro- 
grams; selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  in  connection  with  lectures  on 
Auditing;  selected  C.  P.  A.  problems  covering  all  topics  of  the  en- 
tire course. 

Problems  and  discussions.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

One  hour  credit. 

17.  Income   Tax   Law   and   Procedure. 

Law  of  1926  and  official  regulations;  gross  income;  deduc- 
tions; items  not  deductible;  estates  and  trusts;  income  tax  on  cor- 
porations; consolidated  returns;  special  cases;  dividends;  inventor- 
ies; Federal  Income  Tax  and  Accounting;  accounting  for  gross  in- 
come; accounting  for  deductions  and  non-deductible  items;  valua- 
tion under  the  law;  accounting  and  administration  under  the  law. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

Preparations   for   the   C.   P.   A.   Degree. 

Questions  and  problems  based  on  Examinations  given  by  the 
American   Institute   of   Accountants.     Individual   instruction   given. 

No  credit. 

Examinations  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
are  held  in  Montgomery  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November.  Appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 

1.  Marketing. 

Functions  of  the  modern  market;  marketing  of  farm  products 
and  instrumentalities  used  in  marketing  same;  factors  involved  in 
creating  demand,  such  as  price  determination,  exclusive  agencies, 
and  other  instrumentalities;  distribution  through  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  commission  houses,  and  factors;  mechanism  of  the  re- 
tail market;  export  trade  promotions  by  government  and  private 
agencies;  treaties;  trade  marks;  patents;  importing  methods  and 
custom  house  procedure;  factors  affecting  exporting  methods  and 
foreign  markets. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Advertising     and     Salesmanship. 

Display  advertisements  and  reading  notices;  newspaper  and 
magazine     advertising;     direct     publicity;     advertising     campaigns; 
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wholesale  and  retail  advertising;  department  store  advertising;  cata- 
logues and  mail  order  advertising;  personal  qualifications  of  sales- 
man; acquiring  knowledge  of  goods  to  be  sold;  studying  the  sale; 
increasing  the  order;  developing  new  trade;  organizing  a  selling 
force;  selling  campaigns;  selling  policies;  practical  selling  plans;  the 
ethics  of  salesmanship. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Business  Administration. 
Methods  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  work  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments; selection  of  plant  site;  nearness  to  raw  materials  and 
to  market;  available  labor  supply;  power  and  transportation;  bonus 
system;  profit  sharing;  types  of  internal  organization;  scientific 
management;  the  human  factor;  office  administration;  personnel; 
management  and  records;  problems  of  business  executive  in  admin- 
istration of  finance,  production,  marketing,  and  personnel. 

Text,  lecture,  and  quizzes.     Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 
4.      Trasnportation. 

Relation  of  transportation  to  industry  and  society;  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  America  transportation  systems;  or- 
ganization of  transportation  service;  rates  and  regulations. 

Text,  lectures  and  quizes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Economic    Geography. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  mak* 
ing  a  living;  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  and  of  their  pres- 
ent  and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture. Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  South  in  general 
and  to  Alabama  in  particular. 

Texts,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

2.  Economic   History   of   the   United    States. 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  period 
of  settlement  to  the  present  time;  origin  and  growth  of  leading 
American  industries;  changes  in  industrial  organization;  commercial 
policies;  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  political  history;  prob- 
lems of  expansion. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours   credit. 
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3  and  4.      Principles  of  Economics. 

An  analysis  of  production^  distribution,  and  consumption;  theo- 
ries concerning  rents,  profits,  interest  and  wages.  A  discussion  of 
proposed  remedies  for  inequality  of  distribution  of  wealth;  single 
tax,  government  ownership,  profit-sharing,  co-operative  enterprises, 
etc. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours  credit. 

5.      Law  and   Public  Welfare. 

A  study  of  legislative  measures  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  in  industry;  employment  of  women  and  children,  reg- 
ulation of  hours  and  labor,  minimum  wages,  the  relief  and  preven- 
tion of  poverty. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Two  hours  credit. 

FINANCE. 

1.  Corporation    Finance. 

Principles  of  financing;  forms  of  business  enterprises;  the  cor- 
porate form  and  its  status  before  the  law;  owned  capital;  bor- 
rowed capital;  basis  of  capitalization;  corporate  mortgages;  various 
types  of  securities  issued;  sources  of  capital  funds;  promotion  and 
promoter;  holding  companies;  selling  securities — direct  and  through 
dealers;  underwriting  syndicate;  investment  of  capital  funds  and 
factors  determining  working  capital;  sinking  funds;  disposition  of 
gross  earnings  and  determination  of  net  income;  dividends;  distri- 
bution of  surplus;  budgets;  receivership;  reorganization. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours  credit. 

2.  Banking. 

Brief  history  of  origin  and  development  of  banking;  early 
banks  and  banking  systems  of  United  States;  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  bank;  legal  requirements;  capital  reserve;  direc- 
tors; advantages  and  disadvantages  of  private,  state  and  national 
banks;  defects  of  the  National  Banking  System  and  how  these  de- 
fects have  been  remedied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  various 
note  issues;  accounting  operations  of  a  bank;  Clearing  House  and 
its  relation  to  Federal  Reserve  System;  loans  and  discounts;  sources 
of  credit  information;  analysis  of  borrowers'  statement;  analysis  of 
the  bank  statement;  bank  supervision;  international  exchange;  for- 
eign banking  system. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 
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3.      Public   Finance. 

Classes  of  securities;  needs  of  government  financing;  modern 
government  expenditures;   government  securities;   stock   exchanges 

and  corporate  development;  stock  exchanges  and  the  growth  of 
trusts;  listed  and  unlisted  securities;  par  value  and  market  value 
of  stocks  and  bonds;  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  operation  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  bids,  selling  orders,  calls,  crowds, 
shortSj  margins,  corners,  and  other  terms  explained;  typical  invest- 
ment transactions;  credit  transactions  in  securities;  floor  traders 
and  specialists;  odd-lot  business;  ticker  service;  bond  market;  se- 
curity collateral  loan  market;  time  loans  and  demand  loans;  call 
loans  and  the  supply  of  call  money;  night  clearing  branch;  day 
clearing  branch;  clearance  of  loans;  commission  houses;  government 
of  the  Stock  Exchange;  organized  markets  and  their  economic  func- 
tions; dangers  and  benefits  of  stock  speculation;  distribution  of  se- 
curities; the  Stock  Exchange  and  American  business;  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  an  international  market. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

1   and  2.      Business  Mathematics. 

Percentage;  simple  and  compound  interest;  bank,  trade  and 
cash  discounts;  commissions;  bankers'  daily  balances;  cash  bal- 
ances; equation  of  accounts;  mathematics  of  sinking  funds,  bond 
values,  and  asset  valuation;  logarithms  and  their  application  to 
business  problems;  actuarial  tables  and  their  uses. 

Text,  problems,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  two  se- 
mesters. Six  hours   credit. 

3  and  4.      Business  Law. 

Law  in  general,  its  definition,  origin  and  sources;  written  and 
unwritten  law;  law  and  equity;  criminal  law;  contracts  defined 
and  classified;  origin  of  property;  title  to  personal  property;  mort- 
gages and  their  uses;  wills  defined  and  classified. 

Text  and  cases,  with  lectures  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per 
week,  two  semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

5.      Elements    of    Statistics. 

An  introduction  to  statistics;  a  brief  consideration  of  statis- 
tical theory;  collection,  classification  and  presentation  of  economic 
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data;  construction  of  graphs  and  charts;  study  of  index  numbers; 
problems  of  statistical  research. 

Text,  lectureSj  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

6.  Insurance. 

Underlying  principles,  important  practices  and  principal  legal 
phases  of  life,  fire,  marine,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  corporate 
surety,  title,  and  credit  insurance;  nature  of  insurance  contract; 
functions  of  life  insurance,  with  types  of  policies  used;  fire  insur- 
ance, with  types  of  policies  used;  insurance  procedure;  insurance 
accounting;  loss  adjustments;  co-insurance;  re-insurance;  making 
of  rates;  assignments  of  policies;  analysis  of  policy  conditions;  other 
insurance;  state  regulation  of  companies;  underwriters'  associations 
and  their  work. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

7.  Real  Estate. 

What  real  estate  is;  the  origin  and  development  of  real  estate 
ownership;  practical  discussion  of  the  details  involved  in  the  con- 
duct of  transactions  of  real  estate  activity. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week}  one  se- 
mester. Three  hours  credit. 

8.  Investments. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  investment  credit;  ele- 
ments of  sound  investment  and  methods  of  computing  net  earnings, 
amortization,  rights  and  convertibles;  the  investment  policies  of  in- 
dividuals and  institutions;  the  investment  market  and  its  relation  to 
the  money  market. 

Text,  lectures,  and  quizzes.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 
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Student  Organizations 

As  college  education  is  accomplished  not  only  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  class,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  during 
the  students'  intercourse  with  each  other  at  other  periods, 
the  College  heartily  encourages  all  student  organizations 
which  help  to  develop  in  the  student  initiative,  self- 
reliance  and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social 
movements,  qualities  which  are  expected  of  college  men 
generally. 

The  policy  of  the  faculty  with  regard  to  all  kinds 
of  college  activities  is  that  a  student's  first  duty  in  col- 
lege is  attention  to  study,  and  that  no  other  student  activ- 
ity should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  purpose 
of  college  life. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  pub- 
lic debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility 
rules:  (1)  Actual  class  atetndance  and  application  must 
be  satisfactory;  (2)  Students  must  have  no  conditions 
and  no  failures. 

SPRING  HILL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Spring  Hill  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
Student  Body  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  traditions  of 
the  College  and  to  promote  and  direct  its  activities,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

MEMBERS 

Rev.  D.  R.  Needham,  S.  J. Faculty  Advisor 

Warren  Stephens Senior  Member 

Victor  Lott Senior   Member 

Henry  Alexander Junior   Member 

Warren  Aitkens Junior   Member 

Charles   Richard Sophomore    Member 

James  Hynes Sophomore  Member 

J.  Donald  Donahue Freshman  Member 
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OFFICERS 

Warren    Stephens President 

Warren   Aitkens Vice-President 

Henry    Alexander Secretary-Treasurer 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian 
character  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
and  to  cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  Sodality  en- 
deavors to  attain  this  end  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  recited  and 
instructions  are  given  by  the  Director  and  by  organizing 
sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities.  Meetings 
arelield  Wednesday  night  at  8:30. 

OFFICERS 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Cassidy,  S.  J. Director 

Denny    Sullivan Prefect 

Huyet    Fitzsimmons Secretary 

APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER— LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  Association  aims  at  training  its  members  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  other  good  works  by  seeking  in 
them  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus:  "The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls.'"  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Cassidy,  S.  J Director 

THE  MENDEL  CLUB. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  foster  interest  in  biologi- 
cal research  work.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  individual  members,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  private  work.  Twice  a  month,  some 
eminent  biologist  or  physician  is  invited  to  address  the 
club.  The  club  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  "The  Men- 
delian",  devoted  to  biological  subjects. 
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OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Van  Cura Moderator 

Warren    Stephens President 

Ward    Tilly Vice-President 

David  Reynaud Secretary 

Aloysius    Stuardi Treasurer 

Frank  Gouaux Censor 

THE  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

The  Springhillian,  formerly  a  quarterly  publication, 
is  now  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  to  encour- 
age self-expression  and  literary  ambition  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  record  current  events  of  the  College. 

STAFF 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Quirk,  S.  J. Faculty  Director 

Claude    J.    Stallworth Editor-in-Chief 

George    Bourgeois Associate    Editor 

G.  McHardy  and  F.  Gremillion Contributing  Editors 

W.  Sneeringer  and  C.  P.  Martin .....Literary 

William  Brett Business  Manager 

R.  Pitard  and  J.  Hynes Sports 

Joe  Costa Exchanges 

Aloysius    Stuardi Advertising 

M.  Bellande,  F.   Gouaux Circulation 

Donald   Donahue Freshman    Reporter 

THE  PORTIER  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  named  in  memory  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  first 
Bishop  of  Mobile,  who  founded  the  College  in  1830. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  students  and  is  attained 
by  those  who  demonstrate  their  literary  ability  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

The  members  hold  weekly  meetings  on  Sunday  at 
8:30  P.  M.  at  which  they  engage  in  literary  and  forensic 
exercises.  They  also  stage  entertainments  for  the  student 
body  at  intervals  during  the  year  and  a  public  dramatic 
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production  once  a  year.  The  College  Debating   Team   is 
chosen  from  this  Society. 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Mulhern,  S.  J Moderator 

Victor    Lott President 

Bernard  J.  Washichek Vice  President 

Denny  Sullivan Secretary 

ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

Spring  Hill  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  for- 
mer students,  and  takes  pride  in  their  achievements.  The 
College  has  been  greatly  helped  by  certain  organizations 
formed  by  the  Alumni  in  different  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  recollections  of  their  college  days,  and 
working  for  the  interest  of  their  Alma  Mater.  These  are : 

Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

Georgia  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College 

New  Orleans  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

Thibodaux  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

Montgomery  Spring  Hill  College  Club. 

Washington  Spring  Hill  Club 

Chicago  Spring  Hill  College  Club 

New  York  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Inc. 

Mobile  Alumni  Association  of  Spring  Hill  College. 

The  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Spring  Hill  College. 
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One  Hundredth 
Annual  Commencement 

OF 

Spring  HilS  College 

MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1930 
COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Spring  Hill  College 


CENTENNIAL  PROGRAM 

"Centennial  March" Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  Mus.  D. 

Spring  Hill  Orchestra 

Address Rev.  Joseph  M.  Walsh,  S.  J. 

Address Dr.  B.  L.  Parkinson,  Ph.D. 

Address  to  Graduates Hon.  T.  Semmes,  Walmsley 

Centennial  Address... .Hon.  Bibb  Graves,  Governor  of  Ala. 

Centennial  Ode Rev.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  S.  J. 

"Sons  of  Liberty" Rollinson 

Spring  Hill  Orchestra 

Valedictory Laurence  E.  Mayo 


AWARD  OF  MEDALS 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Charles  William  Berry  .  Laurence  Edward  Mayo 

/John  Francis  Fox,  Jr.  Daniel  Joseph  McCarthy 

Frederick  O'Donnell  Hughes         KFohn  Hope  Glennon  Ponder 
lJohn  Edward  Lawler  Sidney  Albert  Tonsmeire,  Jr. 

(Arthur  Chopin  Watson 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

John  Anthony  Donnelly  v  Henry  Kaufman,   Jr. 

James   Prescott   Heno  '-'Carl  Kenneth  Segerblom 

Calma  Seymour  Weiss 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 

Robert  Roy  Douville  John   Louis  LeDuc 

Timothy  Joseph  Dugas  '  Oscar  Thomas  Mire 

Hugh  Lavender  Hopper,  Jr.  Joseph  Richard  Pardo 

James  Francis   Kelly  John  Alexander  Roper 

Joseph  Robert  Youd 

BACHELOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Henry  Burke  Glover 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

DOCTOR  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY 

Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  James  Hackett,  V.   G. 
Very  Reverend  Joseph  Lawrence   O'Brien 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Hon.   Paul   Leche  Hon.  Richard  V.  Taylor 

Dr.  E.  Denegre  Martin  Hon.  Tisdale  J.  Touart 

Rev.  Florence  D.  Sullivan,  S.J.       Hon.  John  A.  Vails 

Hon.   Thomas  Semmes  Walmsley 

DOCTOR  OF  LITERATURE 
Dr.  Erwin  Craighead  Rev.  Michael  Kenny,  S.J. 

TITLE   OF  ILLUSTRIOUS   BENEFACTOR 

Mrs.  Nora  Byrne  William  H.   Reynalds 

Miss  Eleanor  Sherman  Fitch  Gordon   Smith 

Joseph  M.  Walsh 
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Prizes 

THE  JOSEPH  BLOCK  MEDAL  for  proficiency  in  Music  was  founded 
by  his  children:  Edward  Block  of  New  York,  Alexander  Block, 
Mrs.  Bettie  Haas,  Mrs.  Emma  Eichold,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Simon 
of  Mobile.     Not  awarded. 

THE  BISHOP  O'SULLIVAN  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  founded  in 
honor  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah  0' Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Mobile, 
for  excellence  in  Christian  Doctrine  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Benjamin  Toomer. 

Next  in  merit,  Sidney  A.  Tonsmeire,  Jr. 

THE  HUTCHISON  MEDAL,  founded  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  E. 
E.,  Ph.D.,  for  the  best  thesis  in  Philosophy. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Arthur  C.  Watson. 

Next  in  merit,  Henry  Kaufman,  Jr.,  Sidney  A.  Tonsmeire, 

Jr.,  Daniel  J.  McCarthy. 

THE  MERILH  MEDAL,  founded  by  Edmund  H.  Merilh,  B.  S.  '17, 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  best  English  essay. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Charles  V.  Shannon. 
Next  in  merit,  Robert  P.  Daly. 

THE  JANIN  MEDAL,  donated  by  a  Friend  of  Education,  in  mem- 
ory of  Rev.  M.  Jannin,  S.  J.,  for  excellence  in  Oratory. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Jack  W.  Schwab. 
Next  in  merit,  Dennis  T.  Sullivan,  Bernard  J.  Washichek. 

THE   WALSH  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  founded  in  memory  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Walsh,  A.  B.  '08,  for  excellence  in  Elocution. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Jack  W.  Schwab. 
Next  in  merit,  Dennis  T.  Sullivan,  Valsin  L.  Brousse,  Jr. 

THE  O'CALLAGHAN  MEDAL,  donated  by  Rev.  J.  McDermot,  in 
memory  of  Rev.  C.  T.  O'Callaghan,  D.  D.,  for  the  best  paper  in 
Latin. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Bernard  J.  Washichek. 

THE  MASTTN  MEDAL,  founded  by  William  M.     Mastin,     M.     D., 
LL.  D.,  for  the  best  paper  in  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Joseph  A.  Caviezel,  Jr. 
Next  in  merit,  John  J.  Dowe,  Jr. 

THE  STEWART  MEDAL,  founded  by  D.  D.  Stewart,  M.D.,  for  the 
best  paper  in  Biology. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Daniel  J.  McCarthy. 
Next  in  merit,  Sidney  A.  Tonsmeire,  Jr. 
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THE  DEPORTMENT  MEDAL,  founded  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Ed- 
ward P.  Allen,  D.D.,  for  Excellent  Deportment,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  votes  of  the  students,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Faculty. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1930  by  Sidney  A.  Tonsmeire,  Jr. 
Next  in  merit,  John  F.  Fox,  Jr.,  Carl  K.  Segerblom,  Arthur 
C.  Watson,  Laurence  E.  Mayo,  Henry  B.  Glover. 

THE  MATT  RICE  SERVICE  CUP,  founded  by  the  Omicron  Sigma 
Fraternity  in  mermory  of  Matthew  P.  Rice,  A.  B.  '19,  a  found- 
er of  the  Fraternity  and  a  loyal  Springhillian,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  student,  who,  during  the  year,  has  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  College. 

This  cup  was  awarded  in  1930  to  Robert  Roy  Douville. 
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Class  Roll 


t/Abell,  Edward  C. 

Adams,  F.  Valle 

Anders,  John  Klein 

Baglan,   William 

Barry,  John  Joe 
^Bien,  Albert  R. 

uBlount,  Willard  H. 

Bogue,  Harry  Inge 

Brassell,  Richard  T. 
-Byrd,  Carl  R. 

Canton,  Fabio  G. 

Cassidy,  Jr.,  Joseph  P. 

Chance,  Huey  L. 

Conner,  Charles  J. 

Cook,  Hewitt  J. 

Crandell,  Jr.,  James  L. 
v  Daly,  Claude 

Daniel,  John  Spears 

Davis,  Jr.,  Fletcher  E. 

De'Mouy,  Louis  F. 

Dischler,  Nicholas 

Donahue,  John  Donald 

t)riscoll,  Raymond  F. 

Dubuisson,  Nicholls  D. 

Eckert,  Wm.  A. 
wFaville,  Jr.,  Henry  C. 
KFeore,  James  J. 
i/Fitzgerald,  Thomas  P'. 

-Giblin,  Norborne  A. 

Goodman,  Emmett 

Grigsby,  Lee  W. 

Guider,  George  W. 
'Hartley,  James  A. 

Haslam,  George  H. 

Hogan,  Jr.,  Jesse  F. 

Houssiere,  Jr.,  Chas.  R. 
'Houssiere,  Ernest  A. 
-Houssiere,  Eugene  P. 
"Johnson,  Jr.,  Ernest  N. 
v  Kopecky,  John  William 

Laurendine,  Jr.,  Pat  H. 
JLeary,  Thomas  J. 


FRESHMAN 

Leatherwood,  Wilfred  M. 

Litchliter,  Fred  F. 

Lyons,  Robert  Neville 
"Maisel,  Irving 

Martin,  Jr.,  Chas.  P. 
vMaury,  Lewis 
^Muffuletto,  Vincent  P. 
N  Murphy,  Chas.  H. 
^McAuley,  Marshal  A. 

McDonnell,  William  J. 
4tforth,  William  E. 
'  Oates,  Patrick 
[Palmes,  Jack  C. 

Patout,  Jr.,  Oswell 
(./Pearson,  Jr.,  Fred  S. 
i  Perez,  Emanuel  C. 

Petro,  Daniel 

Pilla,  John  George 
4  Fitard,  Robert  J. 

Ponder,  William  T. 

Putnam,  Richard  J. 

Richard,  Euclid  L. 

Russell,  Bernard  P. 
Zanders,  Robert  Hadley 
^jshwab,  George  Arthur 
ISchwing,  Jules  B. 
-Sekul,  John 
*£hirk,  Carl  R. 
(JSingleton,  John  B. 
KSneeringer,  Leo,  Frank 
vSpafford,  James   R. 
^Stein,  Jr.,  Thomas  F. 
uStille,   George  Chester 
L£tuardi,  Fred  T. 
<-8ullivan,  John  D. 
-Vardaman,  Douglas 
-^ignes,  Jr.,  Sparks 
"l/'ogelgesang,   Edmund 
White,  James  M. 

Wogan,  Philip  B. 

Wood,  Jr.,  Isaac  V. 


<H  U4  ,n 
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SOPHOMORE 


Armitage,  Willard  Trichel 

Beyt,  Jr.,  Lamar 

Breen,  James  P. 

Brett,  William  T. 
I  Brousse,  Jr.,  Valsin  L. 

Brown,   Orvis  M. 

Brown,  Richard  A. 
1  Bruister,  Howard  J. 

Brunson,   Woodrow  W|. 

Carlen,   Ernest 

Caviezel,  Jr.,  Joseph  A. 

Corrigan,  Jr.,  George  F. 

Drury,  George  I. 

Fitzsimmons,  Huyet  W. 

Gaughan,   Thomas  J. 

Guggenheim,  Donald  W. 

Guy,  Joseph  N. 

Hynes,  James  H. 

Kaufman,  Guy  Charles 

Kurzweg,  Jr.,  Paul  H. 


Aitkens,  Warren  R. 
Alexander,  Henry  C. 
Bilgere,  Joseph 
Bellande,   Marcel   R. 
Boylan,  Gerald  M. 
Cameron,  Jr.,  Allan  R. 
Dyer,  Alfred 
Feore,  John  S. 
Foster,  Granville  W. 
Gibbons,   Walter  T. 
Gouaux,  Jr.,  Frank  T. 
Hargrove,  Harry  L. 
Henderson,  Thomas  B. 
Hicks,  Thomas  E. 
Kuppersmith,   Oliver  F. 
Kurhan,  Louis 
Lott,  Frank  J. 
Low,  George  C. 


Lovell,  Edgar  P. 
•Macon,  Leon  M. 
I  Mattei,  Harry 
,'Mulholland,  Jr.,  John 

McDonald,  John  E. 

McFarland,  Malcolm  Carter 

Neely,  Charles  B. 
u  O'Mahony,  John  J. 

Ory,  Richard 

Overmyer,   Donald   Charles 

Provosty,  Wiendahl  G. 

Reynaud,  W.   David 

Richard,    Charles   W. 

^iley,  Elmo  M. 
^abatier,  Eugene  P. 
J'Sheelan,  Jr.,  Charles  J. 
L^mith,  Wilton  J. 
;Solon,  John  James 

Tyrrell,  Joseph  G. 

Wilson,  Jr.,  John  E. 

JUNIOR 

Lynch,  James  T. 
Mabry,  Burnett  F. 
Mattina,  David  Earl 
McCown,  James   H. 
McHardy,  George  Gordon 
Norville,  Jr.,   Peyton 
Prevost,  Buvens  L. 
Pugh,  Jesse  Stuart 
Quinn,  Joseph  Francis 
/Shannon,  Charles  V. 
Stuardi,  J.  Edwin 
i&ullivan,  Denny  T. 
Sweeney,  Jr.,  John  P. 
^Tonsmeire,   George  A. 
Touart,  Richard  G. 
*Walsh,  Joseph  M. 
t^Washichek,  Bernard  J. 
Zukerman,  Sidney  W. 
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SENIOR 


Bailey,  Thomas  L. 
.  Bourgeois,  George  W. 

Brown,  Jr.,  Alexander  J. 

Costa,  Jr.,  Joseph 

Douville,  Jack  E. 

Gremillion,  Francis  J. 

Lott,  Victor  H. 

Metzger,  George  W. 

Murray,  Jr.,  William  H. 
^IcPhillips,  Jr.,  Thomas  H. 

XyRourke,  Edward  V. 

Owens,  Jr.,  Charles  J. 


Schilleci,  Ross  C. 
Sneeringer,  William  J. 
Stallworth,  Claude  J. 
Stephens,  Jr.,  Warren  C. 
Stuardi,  Aloysius  E. 
Tilly,  Ward  L. 
Tucker,  Robert  J. 
Twellmeyer,  George  O. 
Zieman,  Alphonse  Hayes 


POST   GRADUATE 

Weiss,  Calma   Seymour 


1*1  o   SK<UnVs     I'M  'h'^ 
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Register  of  Students 

/  Abell,  Edward  C Kentucky 

/  Adams,  F.  Valle Texas 

^Aitkens,  Warren  R Louisiana 

Alexander,    Henry    C Alabama 

/Anders,    John    K. Louisiana 

G        i  Armitage,   Willard  Trichel Louisiana 

/Baglan,    William Mississippi 

Bailey,  Thomas  L Alabama 

^Barry,  John  Joe Texas 

Bellande,  Marcel  R Mississippi 

vBeyt,   Jr.,    Lamar Louisiana 

/45ien,  Albert  R Ohio 

V^ilgere,  Joseph  E Alabama 

TBlount,    Willard   H Alabama 

I  Bogue,   Harry   Inge Alabama 

^/Bourgeois,   George   W. , Mississippi 

Boylan,  Gerald  M Alabama 

^Brassell,    Richard   T Alabama 

><Breen,   James   P Tennessee 

Brett,   William  T. Illinois 

-Brousse,  Jr.,  Valsin  L Louisiana 

thrown,  Richard  A Florida 

Brown,   Orvis   M Alabama 

y  Brown,  Jr.,  Alexander  J. Alabama 

Bruister,    Howard   J Alabama 

^-Brunson,  Woodrow  W Alabama 

-2.  /     /^yrd,  Carl  R Alabama 

:i/Cameron,  Jr.,  Allan  R Alabama 

/^Canton,   Fabio    S Mexico 

i>Carlen,    Ernest Alabama 

i  Cassidy,  Jr.,  Joseph  P' Louisiana 

Caviezel,  Jr.,  Joseph  A Alabama 

A^hance,   Huey  L Alabama 

/Conner,  Charles  J Louisiana 

A/tJook,  Hewitt  J Alabama 

tCorrigan,  Jr.,  George  F Florida 

Costa,   Jr.,   Joseph Alabama 

//  /  Crandell,  Jr.,  James  L Louisiana 

'Daly,  Claude Louisiana 

Daniel,  John  Spears Louisiana 
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//©avis,  Jr.,  Fletcher  E Alabama 

f£>eMouy,   Louis  F Alabama 

kbischler,     Nicholas Louisiana 

^Donahue,   John   Donald Alabama 

^f)ouville,  Jack  E. Alabama 

>l5riscoll,  Raymond  F Connecticut 

VDrury,  George  Ignatius Kentucky 

*T)ubuisson,    Nicholls    D Louisiana 

,  -oCyer,  Alfred Louisiana 

?1      / 

A^Eckert,  William  A New  York 

«       t 

fFaville,  Jr.,  Henry  C. - Alabama 

rFeore,  James  J. Alabama 

Feore,  John  S Alabama 

^Fitzgerald,  Thomas  P. Louisiana 

VFitzsimmons,  Huyet  W Louisiana 

J^Foster,  Granville  W. Mississippi 

*  Gaughan,   Thomas Arkansas 

Gibbons,  Walter  T Tennessee 

^Giblin,   Norborne   A Alabama 

iVGoodman,     Emmett Alabama 

<--Gouaux,  Jr.,  Frank  T. Louisiana 

Vtjremillion,  Francis  J Louisiana 

fGrigsby,  Lee  W. Kentucky 

^Guggenheim,  Donald  W Alabama 

Kxiiider,    George    W. Mississippi 

I (f  t^Guy,   Joseph   N. Alabama 

i   Hargrove,  Harry  L Alabama 

jHffartley,  James  A Alabama 

&Haslam,  George  H. Georgia 

^Henderson,  Thomas   B Alabama 

•"Hicks,  Thomas  Edward Alabama 

IfHogan,  Jr.,  Jesse  F Alabama 

J^Ejoussiere,  Jr.,  Charles  R. Louisiana 

illoussiere,  Ernest  A Louisiana 

IHoussiere,    Eugene    P Louisiana 

\>fifynes,    James    H Illinois 

^Johnson,  Jr.,  Ernest  N Alabama 

^Kaufman,   Guy  Charles Louisiana 

J/£opecky,  John   William , Texas 

V^Kuppersmith,  Oliver  F Alabama 

Ki^turhan,    Louis Massachusetts 
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Cj'  VKurzweg,  Jr.,  Paul  H Louisiana 

I  Laurendine,  Jr.,  Patrick  H Alabama 

I  Leary,  Thomas  J Maryland 

!  Leatherwood,  Wilfred  M Alabama 

^Litchliter,   Fred  F Mississippi 

^Lott,  Frank  J Mississippi 

Lott,    Victor Mississippi 

^Lovell,  Edgar Tennessee 

"'Low,    George Mississippi 

V  Lynch,  James  T Tennessee 

j  b  \  Lyons,  Robert  N. Alabama 

f  Mabry,  Burnett  F Mississippi 

Macon,    Leon    M Alabama 

/  Maisel,    Irving Alabama 

/.Martin,  Jr.,   Charles  P Louisiana 

Mattei,    Harry Alabama 

.-Mattina,  David  Earl Mississippi 

I  Maury,    Louis Alabama 

^'Metzger,   George  W Alabama 

j/Muffuletto,   Vincent   P Mississippi 

t  Mulholland,  John,  Jr Mississippi 

/^urphy,  Charles  H. Alabama 

^Murray,  Jr.,  William  H Tennessee 

M^cAuley,   Marshal   A Alabama 

McCowan,  James  H Alabama 

VMcDonald,  John   E Alabama 

/'McDonnell,    William   J Alabama 

t-McFarland,  Malcolm  Carter Alabama 

McHardy,  George  Gordon Louisiana 

j£k  ^McPhillips,  Jr.,  Thomas  H Alabama 

V^Neely,    Charles   B Alabama 

Worth,  William  E Alabama 

*}  ^Norville,  Jr.,  Peyton Alabama 

jOates,    Patrick Alabama 

O'Mahony,  John  J Illinois 

v  O'Rourke,  Edward  V Alabama 

"2-Cry,    Richard Louisiana 

VOvermyer,    Donald    Charles Ohio 

^  t  Owens,  Jr.,   Charles  J Massachusetts 

^Palmes,  Jack  C Alabama 

*\   '  Patout,  Jr.,  Oswell Louisiana 
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/-djearson,  Jr.,  Fred   S Alabama 

Z^erez,    Emanuel    C . Alabama 

f^Petro,    Daniel Alabama 

H*illa,    John Connecticut 

HMtard,    Robert    John Guatemala 

tender,  William   T. Alabama 

"SjPrevost,    Buvens    L Louisiana 

"fcTrovosty,    Wiendahl    G Louisiana 

;j^,ugh,  Jesse  Stuart Alabama 

(*Z     Putnam,   Richard  J Louisiana 

/    JM^uinn,  Joseph  F. Connecticut 

Kr-Reynaud,   W.   David Louisiana 

^Richard,   Charles   W. Alabama 

fRichard,  Euclid  L. Louisiana 

lUtiley,    Elmo    M Alabama 

^Russell,  Bernard  P Alabama 

|=£JSabatier,    Eugene    P. Louisiana 

VSanders,   Robert  II... Alabama 

J^chilleci,  Ross  C Alabama 

/'Schwab,    George    A .....Louisiana 

/Schwing,    Jules    B Louisiana 

/Sekul,   John Mississippi 

^Shannon,  Charles  V. Alabama 

•j^Sheelan,  Jr.,  Charles  J New  Jersey 

/'Shirk,  Carl  R Louisiana 

^Singleton,  John   B Mississippi 

&£>mith,  Wilton  J Louisiana 

*^Sneeringer,  Leo.  Frank Alabama 

^•Sneeringer,   William  J Alabama 

'E^Solon,  John  James Texas 

^Spafford,  James  R.- - Alabama 

{p&tallworth,    Claude   J Alabama 

/"Stein,    Thomas    F Alabama 

^gfephens,  Jr.,  Warren  C Alabama 

/Stille,  George  Chester Alabama 

^Stuardi,   Aloysius   E Alabama 

^Stuardi,   Fred    T Alabama 

ISStuardi,   J.    Edwin Alabama 

t>Sullivan,    Denny   T Alabama 

^Sullivan,  John  D. Alabama 

O      *j»gweeney,  Jr.,  John  P Alabama 

\fffmy,   Ward   L. Louisiana 
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1  Tonsmeire,  George  A. Alabama 

■  Touart,   Richard   G Alabama 

•Wueker,  Robert  J Connecticut 

lj  Twellmeyer,   George    0 Mississippi 

^     v;  Tyrrell,  Joseph  G Alabama 

^yardaman,    Douglas Mississippi 

*'  Vignes,  Sparks,  Jr Mississippi 

^     /  Vogelgesang,    Edmund Alabama 

i  Walsh,    Joseph    M. Alabama 

v>  Washichek,   Bernard  J Alabama 

"Weiss,  Calma  Seymour Alabama 

^  Ignite,  James  M Alabama 

vtVilson,  Jr.,  Jack  E... Alabama 

£$?ogan,  Philip  B Louisiana 

1     J-'%ood,  Jr.,  Isaac  V. Alabama 

y  Zieman,    Alphonse    Hayes Alabama 

V.^ukerman,  Sidney  W Alabama 
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SPRING    HILL    COLLEGE 


A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

FOUNDED  IN  1830 


CHARTERED  AS  A  COLLEGE  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  ALABAMA  IN  1836 


Empowered  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI  to  Grant  Degrees  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology  in  1840 


Member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  of 

The  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges 


Corporate   Title:      The    President    and    Trustees    of   the 

Spring  Hill  College,  in  the  County  of 

Mobile,  Alabama. 


TRUSTEES  OF  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE 

VERY  REV.  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH,  S.  J., 
Chairman 

t#EV.  EDGAR  J.  BERNARD,  S.  J., 
Secretary 

REV.  G.  G.  McHARDY,  S.  J., 
Treasurer 


THE  SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE  FOUNDATION 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

VERY  REV.  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH,  S.  J., 
Chairman 

EEV.  GEORGE  G.  McHARDY,  S.  J. 

DR.  WILLIAM  M.  MASTIN,  L.  L.  D. 

THOMAS  M.  STEVENS,  L-  L  .D. 

J.  M.  WALSH 


College  Calendar 


1932— 

Sept.  12 — Registration 

Sept.  13 — Recitations  and  Lectures  begin 

Nov.  1 — Feast  of  All  Saints 

Nov.  24 — Thanksgiving  Day — Full  Holiday 

Dec.  8 — Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Dec.  20 — Christmas  Recess  begins 

1933— 

Jan.  4 — Lectures — Recitations  resumed 

Feb.  1 — Second  Semester  begins 

Feb.  27,  28 — Shrovetide  Holidays 

Mar.  19 — Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  Patron  of  the  College 

April  12 — Easter  Recess  begins 

April  18 — Lectures — Recitations  resumed 

May  25 — Feast  of  the  Ascension 

May  30 — Commencement  Exercises 

June  6 — Second  Semester  ends 


Officers  of  Administration 


KREV.  JOSEPH  M.  WALSH,  S.  J., 
President 

v  REV.  EDWARD  CUMMINGS,  S.  J., 
Dean 

REV.  D.  RICHARD  NEEDHAM,  S.  J., 
Prefect  of  Discipline 

tJREV.  EDGAR  J.  BERNARD,  S.  J., 

Secretary 

|REV.  GEORGE  G.  McHARDY,  S.  J., 
Treasurer 

"VKOUIS  J.   BOUDOUSQUIE,   B.   S., 
Registrar 

REV.  EDWARD  T.  CASSIDY,  S.  J., 
Dean  of  Men 


Officers  of  Instruction 


vREV.  JOSEPH  B.  BASSICH,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  the  Department 

{ /LOUIS  J.  BOUDOUSQUIE,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics 

VPATRICK  W.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  L.  L.  B., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 
Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 

^    HARRY  L.  CRANE,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  History  and  English 
Director  of  the  Sphinghillian 

REV.  DANIEL  M.  CRONIN,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

UftEV.  JOHN  DEIGNAN,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

\   REV.  JAMES  E.  DePOTTER,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy, 
Librarian 


Officers  of  Instruction 


l  MICHAEL  J.  DONAHUE,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Education, 
Director  of  Athletics 

^KERMIT  T.  HART,  B.  S.,  B.  A., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

'REV.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,   S.  J., 
Professor  of  Romance  Language 

*  REV.  MICHAEL  KENNY,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Phychology  and  Sociology 

•'WILLIAM  M.  MASTIN,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
Consulting  Physician 

^REV.  Wm.  A.  MULHERIN,   S.  J., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  English 

v  JOSEPH  C.  MULHERN,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  English  and  Ancient  Classics 

*REV.  D.  RICHARD  NEEDHAM,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

*REV.  WILLIAM  OBERING,   S.  J., 
Professor  of  Ethics,  Sociology  and  Special  Metaphysics 

^REV.  PETER  P.  O'SULLIVAN,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  English 

vANGELO  J.  SUFFICH.  MUS.  B., 
^--Professor  of  Music 


'  EUGENE  THAMES,  M.  D., 
Attending  Physician 

^CORNELIUS  THENSTED,  S.  J., 
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Director  of  the  Corsair 

FRANCIS  J.  WASHICHEK,  A.  B.,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  German 

^REV.  ANTHONY  J.  WESTLAND,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Spanish, 
^Director  of  the  Seismic  Observatory 

REV.  PATRICK  H.  YANCEY,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Spanish 

Director  of  the  Mendel  Club  and  the 

Spring  Hill  Lecture  Club 


General  Statement 


Spring  Hill  College  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  institutions  of  higher  learning  established 
in  the  South.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1830  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.  D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Mobile. 
In  1836,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  incorpo- 
rated it,  giving  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
university,  and  in  the  year  1840,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
George  XVI,  empowered  it  to  grant  canonical  degrees  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  In  1847  the  management  of 
the  College  was  entrusted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose 
members  have  since  endeavored  to  make  it  a  center  of 
liberal  culture.  Spring  Hill  College  was  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  in  1922.  Without  inter- 
ruption, the  work  of  the  College  has  continued  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  year  1930  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

Spring  Hill  College  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
elevation  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  Mobile's 
most  beautiful  residential  district.  The  natural  beauty  of 
its  site  adorned  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  flowers,  its  artificial  lake,  its  shaded  ave- 
nues and  the  striking  setting  of  its  athletic  fields  and  of 
its  buildings  make  the  Spring  Hill  campus  one  of  the  most 
attractive  college  sites  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  its  altitude  and  to  the  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  its  resinous  pines  upon  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, Spring  Hill  holds  one  of  the  best  records  for  health 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  very  eminent  physicians,  well 
acquainted  with  our  American  colleges,  have  declared  it 
pre-eminently  desirable  for  students  on  account  of  its 
climatic  advantages  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  of 
Mobile  show  that  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  there  is  an 
average  of  only  ninety-five  cloudy  days  a  year;  and  most 
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of  these  were  only  partly  cloudy.  Besides,  the  temper- 
ature is  most  equable ;  figures  for  the  school  year  during 
the  last  ten  years  showing  that  the  City  of  Mobile  enjoys 
an  average  of  62.7  degrees.  Outdoor  exercise  continues 
uninterruptedly  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to 
the  end. 

Spring  Hill  College  at  present  offers  four  years  of 
undergraduate  study,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology.  Two-year 
courses  are  given  in  Engineering,  Pre-Dental,  Pre-Legal, 
and  Pre-Medical  work.  In  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the 
Association  of  the  American  Medical  College,  the  faculty 
advise  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine  to 
take  a  Pre-Medical  course  of  three  years. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

Spring  Hill  College  has  extensive  acreage,  which  af- 
fords ample  room  for  buildings  and  athletic  fields.  The 
group  of  buildings  consists  of  the  Main  Building,  Mobile 
Hall,  Yenni  Hall,  the  Infirmary,  the  Chapel,  the  Thomas 
Byrne  Memorial  Library,  and  the  Recreation  Hall. 

THE  MAIN  BUILDING  was  erected  in  1869,  and  is 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  three  stories  high.  The  central  part  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Faculty  and  the  Administrative  offices.  From 
the  third  gallery  of  this  building  one  may  get  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  pine- 
clad  hills,  and  the  Bay  of  Mobile  in  the  distance. 

MOBILE  HALL,  which  was  dedicated  November  6, 
1927,  is  a  splendid  dormitory  building,  with  rooms  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  utility  and  com- 
fort. Each  one  is  large  and  airy,  and  provided  with  its 
own  clothes  press,  toilet  and  hot  and  cold  shower.  In 
this  building  is  a  billiard  room  and  a  lounging  room. 
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YENNI  HALL,  erected  and  named  in  memory  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Yenni,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Spring  Hill  for  over  fifty  years,  and  author  of  Yenni's 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  is  entirely  devoted  to  Science. 
Here  are  installed  the  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology 
Lecture  rooms  and  Laboratories,  and  the  Seismographic 
Station,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire  South. 

THE  INFIRMARY  BUILDING  is  separated  from  the 
other  buildings,  and  is  equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  illness.  It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  phar- 
macy, and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  of  Mobile, 
who  visits  the  College  at  frequent  intervals. 

THE  CHAPEL  occupies  the  center  of  the  architec- 
tural group,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
concrete  galleries.  It  is  a  stately  Gothic  structure  which 
is  generally  considered  the  most  perfect  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

THE  THOMAS  BYRNE  MEMORAIL  LIBRARY  has 
space  for  150,000  volumes.  A  general  reading  room, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  hundred  students  and 
special  rooms  for  quiet  research  work  are  provided  for  in 
this  splendid  structure. 

THE  RECREATION  HALL  is  used  as  a  recreation 
center. 

Spring  Hill  has  several  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
space  for  more.  One,  in  particular,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
It  is  called  Maxon  Field,  after  a  former  coach  of  the 
College — a  stretch  divided  in  half  by  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  aged  oaks,  and  surrounded  by  stately  pines.  Here  the 
intra-mural  baseball  leagues  hold  forth,  several  teams 
being  able  to  play  at  the  same  time.  A  nine-hole  golf 
course  is  maintained,  affording  an  opportunity  for  those, 
who  may  be  inclined  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  sport. 
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CURRICULUM 

The  purpose  of  Spring  Hill  College  is  to  educate  in 
the  fullest  sense,  that  is,  to  develop  thoroughly  and  har- 
moniously the  faculties  of  the  whole  man — intellectual, 
moral  and  physical.  It  assumes  that  on  this  harmonious 
development  will  depend  the  character  of  the  students 
and  the  measure  of  their  future  utility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community;  and  it  aims  to  give  that  solid  training 
of  both  mind  and  heart,  which  will  make  for  this  develop- 
ment and  will  fit  the  student  for  the  just  interpretation 
and  use  of  life. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  its  students,  the  insti- 
tution aims  at  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  at  opening  the  mind  to  a  generous 
share  in  the  culture  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  studies 
are  chosen  each  for  its  distinct  educational  value  and  as 
a  part  in  a  complete  and  nicely  adjusted  system.  The 
studies  are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  his  orderly  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

The  courses  leading  to  degrees  embrace  instruction 
in  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Language, 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics.  The  aim 
of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  complete  liberal 
education,  which  will  train  and  develop  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cultivate  no  one  faculty  to  an  exag- 
gerated degree  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  The  college 
ideal  is  not  to  foster  specialization,  but  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of 
view  which  must  ever  be  the  foundation  as  well  of  more 
advanced  scholarship,  as  of  eminence  in  the  professions 
or  other  stations  of  life. 

The  two-year  courses  are  designed  for  those  students, 
who  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  a  regular  Arts  or 
Science  course. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  officers  and  teachers  in  the  College  are  for  the 
most  part  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  an  organization, 
which  from  its  origin,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  education 
of  youth.  It  conducts  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  its  various  institutions. 

The  principles  of  education,  which  have  made  the 
Jesuits  successful  in  educational  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  are  followed  at  Spring  Hill  as  in  every 
Jesuit  institution,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  a 
body  of  rules  and  suggestions  outlined  by  the  most  prom- 
inent Jesuit  educators  in  1599,  revised  in  1832,  and  at- 
tended to  up  to  the  present  day  with  unfailing  results. 

Truly  psychological  in  its  methods,  and  based  upon 
the  very  nature  of  man's  mental  process,  it  secures  on  the 
one  hand  that  stability  so  essential  to  educational  thor- 
oughness, while  on  the  other,  it  is  elastic,  and  makes  lib- 
eral allowances  for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  While  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
that  is  unquestionably  valuable  in  the  older  learning,  it 
adopts  and  incorporates  the  best  results  of  modern  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  many  of  the 
recently  devised  methods  of  teaching,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral, and  Inductive  and  similar  methods,  are  admittedly 
in  reality  mere  revivals  of  devices  recommended  long 
ago  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum.* 

As  understood  by  the  Jesuits,  education  in  its  com- 
plete sense,  is  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of 
all  those  faculties  that  are  distinctive  of  man.  It  is  more 
than  mere  instruction  or  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  though  it  neces- 
sarily pertains  to  any  recognized  system  of  education,  is 


*Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject  are  referred 
to  "Jesuit  Education,"  by  Robert  Swickera-th,  S.J.  (Herder,  St.  Louia,  1903),  and 
to   the  numerous   document*   therein   cited. 
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only  a  secondary  result  of  Education  itself.  Learning  is 
an  instrument  of  education,  which  has  for  its  end  culture 
and  mental  and  moral  development. 

Consonant  with  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  only  such  means  be  chosen  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  as  will  effectively  further  the  purpose 
of  education  itself.  A  student  cannot  be  forced,  within 
the  short  period  of  his  school  course  and  with  his  imma- 
ture faculties,  to  study  a  multiplicity  of  the  languages 
and  sciences  into  which  the  vast  world  of  knowledge  has 
been  scientifically  divided.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mental  training  given  is  not  proximate- 
ly to  fit  the  student  for  some  special  employment  or 
profession,  but  to  give  him  such  a  general,  vigorous  and 
rounded  development,  as  well  enable  him  to  cope  success- 
fully even  with  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  life.  While 
affording  mental  stability,  it  tends  to  remove  the  insular- 
ity of  thought  and  want  of  mental  elasticity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  disheartening  results  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  students,  who  have  not 
brought  to  their  studies  the  uniform  mental  training 
given  by  a  systematic  college  course.  These  studies,  there- 
fore, are  so  graded  and  classified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
mental  growth  of  the  student  and  to  the  scientific  unfold- 
ing of  knowledge.  They  are  so  chosen  and  communicated, 
that  the  student  will  gradually  and  harmoniously  reach, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  measure  of  culture  of  which  he 
is  capable. 

It  is  fundamental  in  the  Jesuit  system,  that  different 
studies  have  distinct  educational  values.  Mathematics, 
the  Natural  Sciences,  Language  and  History  are  comple- 
mentary instruments  of  education  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  equivalents  cannot  be  applied.  The  specific  training 
given  by  one  cannot  be  applied  to  another.  The  best 
educators  of  the  present  day  are  beginning  to  realize 
more  fully,  than  ever  before,  that  prescribed  curricula, 
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embracing  well  chosen  and  co-ordinate  studies,  afford 
the  student  the  most  efficient  means  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  development.  This,  however,  does  not  prohibit 
the  offering  of  more  than  one  of  such  systematic  courses, 
as  for  instance,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific,  in  view 
of  the  future  career  of  the  individual.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  which  unfold  the  interdependence  and  laws  of 
the  world  of  time  and  space,  the  Jesuit  System  of  edu- 
cation has  unwaveringly  kept  Language  in  a  position  of 
honor,  as  an  instrument  of  culture.  Mathematics  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
the  material  aspects  of  nature,  and  exercise  the  deductive 
and  inductive  powers  of  reason.  Language  and  History 
effect  a  higher  union.  They  are  manifestations  of  spirit 
to  spirit,  and  by  their  study  and  their  acquirement,  the 
whole  mind  of  man  is  brought  into  widest  and  subtlest 
play.  The  acquisition  of  Languages  especially  calls  for 
delicacy  of  judgment  and  fineness  of  perception,  and  for 
a  constant,  keen  and  quick  use  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  Mental  and  Moral  philos- 
ophy, as  well  for  the  influence  such  study  has  in  men- 
tal development,  as  for  its  power  in  steadying  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  in  his  outlook  on  the  world  and  on 
life.  Rational  Philosophy,  as  a  means  of  developing 
young  manhood,  is  an  instrument  of  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  to  obtain  these  results,  Philosophy  must  be  such 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  It  must  not  content  itself 
with  vague  groping  after  light,  with  teaching  merely  the 
history  of  Philosophy;  detailing  the  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind  without  venturing  to  condemn  them;  re- 
viewing the  contradictory  systems,  which  have  held  sway 
for  a  time,  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fatal  defects  which  caused  them  to  be  discarded.  It  must 
do  more  than  this.  It  must  present  a  logical,  unified,  com- 
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plete  system  of  mind-culture  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  human  thought;  it  must  take  its  stand  on 
some  definite  propositions  expressive  of  truth;  it  must 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  With  such  a  definite 
system  to  defend  against  attack,  the  mind  becomes  more 
acute  and  plastic,  the  logical  powers  are  strengthened, 
the  value  of  a  proof  is  properly  estimated,  the  vulner- 
able points  of  error  are  readily  detected,  and  truth  comes 
forth  triumphant  from  every  conflict  of  mind  with  mind. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  System  does  not  share  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  education  under- 
stood, as  an  enriching  and  stimulating  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  has  of  itself  a  morally  elevating  influence  in 
human  life.  While  conceding  the  effects  of  education  in 
energizing  and  refining  the  student's  imagination,  taste, 
understanding  and  powers  of  observation,  it  has  always 
held  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  of 
themselves  have  no  moral  efficacy.  Religion  alone  can 
purify  the  heart  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  will.  This 
being  the  case,  the  Jesuit  System  aims  at  developing  side 
by  side  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  sending  forth  into  the  world  men  of  sound 
judgment,  of  acute  and  rounded  intellect,  of  upright  and 
manly  conscience.  It  maintains  that,  to  be  effective, 
morality  is  to  be  taught  continuously;  it  must  be  the  un- 
derlying base,  the  vital  force,  supporting  and  animating 
the  whole  organic  structure  of  education.  It  must  suffuse 
with  its  light  all  that  is  read,  illuminating  what  is  noble 
and  exposing  what  is  base,  giving  to  the  true  and  false 
their  relative  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  the  purpose 
of  Jesuit  teaching  is  to  lay  a  solid  substructure  in  the 
whole  mind  and  character  for  any  superstructure  of 
science,  professional  and  special,  as  well  as  for  the  up- 
building of  moral  life,  civil  and  religious. 
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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

In  its  moral  and  religious  training,  the  college  aims 
at  building  the  conscience  of  its  students  for  the  right  ful- 
filment of  their  civil,  social  and  religious  duties.  There  is 
insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  virtues  which 
operate  for  this  fulfilment;  and,  as  the  only  solid  basis 
of  virtue  and  morality,  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Students  of  any  denomination  are  admitted  to  the  courses, 
and  all  are  required  to  show  a  respectful  demeanor  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  exercises  of  public  prayer.  The  Catholic 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  classes  in  Evidence  of 
Religion,  to  be  present  at  the  chapel  exercises,  to  make 
an  annual  retreat,  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  month. 
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Administration 


SESSIONS 


The  school  year  begins  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  year  is  di- 
vided into  two  semesters  or  sessions  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  first  semester  ends  during  the  last  week  of 
January.  The  second  begins  immediately  thereafter, 
without  mid-year  holidays. 

ATTENDANCE 

Every  student  is  obliged  to  attend  every  lecture 
scheduled  for  his  class,  and  all  study  periods,  and  unau- 
thorized absence,  even  from  one  class  exercise,  will  de- 
prive him  of  the  privileges  of  those  who  are  in  good 
standing,  and  lower  his  monthly  mark  in  the  subject 
treated  during  his  absence.  Credit  for  a  course  will  be 
lost  if  the  record  for  attendance  is  less  than  85  per  cent. 
In  case  of  prolonged  absence,  due  to  illness  or  the  like, 
this  rule  may  be  modified,  but  in  any  case  all  class  work 
must  be  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Attendance  is  counted  from  the  day  of  registration, 
and  continues  until  the  last  exercise  of  each  semester. 
Hence  it  is  important  that  parents  see  that  their  boys 
report  at  school  on  the  appointed  day  and  remain  until 
school  closes  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  term,  and  permission  to  leave  in  advance 
of  the  appointed  day  for  the  Christmas  holidays  or  for 
the  summer  vacation,  should  not  be  asked  by  parents, 
and  will  not  be  granted  except  for  very  serious  reasons. 

Tardiness  in  class  attendance  is  regarded  as  a  par- 
tial absence,  and  three  tardy  marks  will  be  recorded  as 
one  absence. 
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DISCIPLINE 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  employed  by  the 
College  includes,  as  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
the  formation  of  character.  For  this  reason,  the  disci- 
pline, while  considerate,  is  unflinchingly  firm,  especially 
when  the  good  of  the  student  body  and  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  are  concerned. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  honor  of  the  students  themselves,  in 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  College,  nevertheless, 
for  the  maintaining  of  order  and  discipline,  without 
which  the  desired  results  are  not  attainable,  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  obedience  to  college  regulations, 
serious  application  to  study  and  blameless  conduct  will 
be  insisted  upon;  and  honor,  fair-dealing,  self-restraint 
and  fortitude  will  be  demanded  as  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary virtues  of  genuine  character.  Any  serious  breach 
of  college  discipline,  repeated  violation  of  regulations, 
neglect  of  studies,  the  possession  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  other  offenses  against  morals  or  discipline 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  the  College,  render  the  offender  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  at  any  time 
a  student  who  fails  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  and  of  interest  in  the  serious  work  of 
college  life. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  in  all  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of 
each  semester.  Besides,  there  are  written  monthly  tests. 
The  semester  examination,  together  with  the  average  of 
the  months  preceding,  determine  the  standing  of  a  pupil 
for  the  semester.  The  results  of  all  examinations 
and  tests  are  mailed  to  parents  and  guardians.  If  a  pupil, 
on  account  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  misses  a  month- 
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ly  test  or  an  examination  in  any  subject,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  up.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  student,  and  his  record  will 
show  zero  until  such  test  or  examination  is  taken. 

Seventy  percent  is  required  for  passing  in  each  sub- 
ject. Sixty  to  sixty-nine  constitutes  a  "condition,"  less 
than  sixty,  a  "failure." 

Conditions  may  be  incurred  by  failure  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  course,  which  requirements  include 
the  recitations,  tests,  and  other  assigned  work,  as  well 
as  the  examinations.  A  condition  due,  either  to  failure  in 
a  monthly  test  or  in  a  semester  examination,  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  supplementary  test  or  examination.  The 
supplementary  tests  may  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Professor.  The  supplementary  examinations  are 
held,  upon  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  semester.  They  may 
be  taken  only  on  the  days  specified,  and  may  not  be  de- 
ferred, except  with  the  express  consent  of  the  Dean.  For 
each  subject  a  fee  is  charged,  payable  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  Removal  of  conditions  by  ex- 
aminations shall  not  entitle  the  student  to  a  grade  higher 
than  seventy  per  cent. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  examination  to  remove 
a  condition.  If  he  fails  to  pass  the  subject,  in  both  the 
regular  and  supplementary  examination,  he  must  repeat 
the  entire  subject  in  class. 

A  condition  due  to  failure  to  complete  assigned  work 
may  be  removed  by  making  up  the  required  work. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

Students  wishing  transcript  of  records  in  order  to 
transfer  from  this  College  to  another,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  should  make  early  and  seasonable  application 
for  the  same.    No  such  statements  will  be  made  out  dur- 
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ing  the  busy  periods  of  examination  and  registration, 
September  10  to  25,  January  25  to  February  5,  and  June 
1  to  15.  One  transcript  of  record  is  furnished  free.  One 
dollar  is  charged  for  additional  copies. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR  is  divided  into  two  semes- 
ters. The  first  semester  begins  about  the  second  week  of 
September;  the  second,  in  the  last  week  of  January. 

REGULAR  CHARGES   (per  semester) 


a.    For  Boarders 
Basic  Fee $340.00 

Includes  Tuition,  Board,  Room,  Laundry,  Medical, 
Athletic  and  Library  Fees. 

A  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  required  to 
cover  cost  of  books  and  stationery,  cleaning,  pressing  and 
mending  of  clothes  and  to  provide  for  spending  money, 
entertainments  and  incidentals. 

Resident  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  College  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

b.    For  Day  Students 

Tuition  $75.00 

Athletic  and  Library  Fees $15.00 

EXPENSES  INSURRED  BY  SOME  STUDENTS 

There  is  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars  payable  the 
first  year  only,  and  a  graduation  fee  of  fifteen  dollars 
payable  the  last  semester  before  graduation.  For  each 
Science  there  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  seven  and  one-half 
dollars  per  semester,  and  for  Accounting  a  laboratory 
fee  of  five  dollars  per  semester. 
For  conditional  examinations  taken  on  assigned  days  a  fee 
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of  two  dollars  is  charged,  payable  before  the  examina- 
tion; for  conditional  examinations  taken  on  other  than 
assigned  days,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged.  One 
transcript  of  a  student's  record  is  furnished  free.  One 
dollar  is  charged  for  each  additional  transcript. 

A  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  semester  is 
charged  all  students  not  regularly  registered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  who  take  the  following  courses: 
All  courses  in  Commerce  not  marked  "E". 

There  is  a  charge  of  fifty  dollars  per  semester  for 
those  who  take  music  lessons;  twenty-five  dollars  for 
drawing,  except  when  it  is  part  of  the  student's  regular 
course;  and  twenty  dollars  each  for  Stenography  and 
Typewriting. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  per  semester  is  charged  for  the 
use  of  the  golf  course. 

A  deposit  of  ten  dollars  must  be  made  before  a  room 
is  considered  reserved.  This  amount  will  be  held  as  se- 
curity against  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 

TREASURY  REGULATIONS 

All  bills  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester,  namely,  in  September  and  February. 

A  refund  will  be  allowed  only  in  case  of  serious 
sickness,  necessitating  absence  from  the  College  for  a 
period  exceeding  a  month,  and  this  only  for  board  and 
lodging.  Late  attendance,  dismissal  and  withdrawal 
being  serious  inconveniences  to  the  College,  contracts  are 
made  for  semesters,  and  not  for  shorter  periods. 

When  parents  desire  the  College  to  pay  for  clothing, 
traveling,  dentistry,  etc.,  they  should  either  make  the  ini- 
tial deposit  large  enough  to  cover  these  expenses,  or  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  the  amount  required  for  such 
purposes.  ; 
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No  advance  will  be  made  beyond  this  deposit. 

Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  by  the  College 
at  the  expense  of  parents. 

The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  books,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  or  any  other  articles  left  by  any  student 
when  departing  from  the  College ;  much  less  for  the  loss 
of  books,  clothing,  jewelry  or  money  while  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  owner  during  the  school  year. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  examination  or  grant- 
ed a  degree  until  all  indebtedness  to  the  College  is  settled. 
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Admission 


PREPARATION 

Academic  preparation,  as  secured  by  the  completion 
of  four  years  of  a  standard  high  school  is  essential  to  a 
student  who  wishes  to  enter  college.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  failure  in  college  classes  makes  it  but  too  appar- 
ent that  the  chief  of  these  causes  is  lack  of  preparation; 
and  many  applicants,  who  have  had  good  school  oppor- 
tunities, are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  preparatory  mathematics  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  use  the  English  language.  A  thorough  working 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  subjects  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  begin  and  carry  on  success- 
fully the  prescribed  work  of  the  College,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  applicant  himself  to  admit  him  to 
college  unless  he  has  had  sufficient  preparation.  The 
college  classes  begin  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
high  school  leaves  off,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  after 
entering  college  to  make  up  those  deficiencies  which  a 
student  may  have  incurred  in  his  preparation. 

TESTIMONIALS 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

CREDENTIALS 

The  College  requires  for  admission  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  school 
approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The  major  portion  of  the 
secondary  school  course,  presented  by  a  student  for  ad- 
mission, should  be  definitely  correlated  with  the  curricu- 
lum to  which  he  seeks  admission ;  in  other  words,  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  Freshman  year  must  present 
fifteen  units  in  acceptable  subjects.  A  unit  represents  a 
year's  study  in  any  subject,  constituting  approximately 
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a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  This  definition  of  a  unit 
takes  the  four-year  high  school  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or 
five  periods  a  week. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  except  on  presentation 
of  an  official  transcript  of  credits  from  the  high  school 
last  attended.  Credentials  which  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the  College. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Candidates  are  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  by 
examination. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Admission  by  certificate  is  granted  applicants  from 
all  schools  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  other 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Southern  Association. 

Blank  forms  of  entrance  certificates,  which  are  to 
be  used  in  every  case,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  Principal  or  other  recognized  officer  of  the  school, 
and  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Principal  will  not  recommend  all  grad- 
uates, but  only  those  whose  ability,  application  and  schol- 
arship are  such  that  the  school  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
for  their  success  in  College. 

ADMISSION   BY   EXAMINATION 

Applicants  who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  by  cer- 
tificate must  take  examinations  in  the  required  entrance 
units.  These  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  classes. 

ADMISSION   TO   ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  standard  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  rank  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  the  credits  of  the  institution  are  acceptable 
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and  sufficient  to  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  in  the  corresponding  classes  at  Spring  Hill. 

Such  candidates  should  present  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration : 

1.  A  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
school  last  attended. 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  college  credits,  with 
specifications  of  courses,  year  when  taken,  hours  and 
grades. 

3.  An  official  certified  statement  of  college  en- 
trance credits,  showing  the  length  of  each  course  in 
weeks  the  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises 
each  week,  the  length  of  recitation  periods,  and  the 
mark  earned. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  after  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  and  earnest  students,  who  either  are  lacking 
in  the  required  units  or  wish  to  pursue  particular  studies 
without  reference  to  graduation,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  to  such  course  of  their  own  choice 
as  they  seem  qualified  to  take.  The  work  done  by  these 
students  cannot  be  counted  later  on  toward  a  degree  at 
Spring  Hill  unless  all  entrance  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

PRESCRIBED  UNITS  FOR  REGULAR  COURSES 

FOR  THE  A.  B.  COURSE 

English    3  units  Greek*  or  Mod.  Lang...  2  units 

Mathematics   3  units  History   1  unit 

Latin   4  units  Science   1  unit 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  COURSE 

English    3  units  History  1  unit 

Mathematics  3  units  Science  1  unit 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

FOR  THE  B.  S.  IN  COMMERCE  COURSE 

English    3  units  One  foreign  language..  2  units 

Mathematics   2Vz   units  Bookkeeping  1  unit 

History   1  unit 

♦Provisions    made    for    those    who    have   not    the    prescribed    units    in    Greek. 
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The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  an  accredited  or  recog- 
nized high  school,  with  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  No  subject  may  be  presented  for  less  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  unit,  counted  towards  grad- 
uation by  an  accredited  high  school,  will  be  accepted  in 
a  vocational  or  commercial  subject. 
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Degrees 


The  College  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, following  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four- 
year  courses  enjoined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  candidates 
for  these  degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(a)      AMOUNT  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  receive  a  degree,  a  student  is  required  to  complete 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester  hours  of  work  and  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  grade  of  70. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  include: 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  prescribed  work,  especially  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

2.  A  major  and  minor,  to  be  taken  chiefly  during  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

3.  Approved  electives,  which  afford  opportunity  for  broader 
culture  or  for  greater  specialization,  as  the  student  may  choose. 

4.  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

5.  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  and 
presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
expected  to  be  conferred. 

6.  All  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  any  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  must  be  completed  with  grade  70-80  or 
over. 

7.  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars:  payable  in  advance. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  should  file  their  application  and  pre- 
sent all  their  credits  on  or  before  the  first  of  April. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  computing  the 
amount  of  a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  one  lec- 
ture, recitation  or  class  exercise,  one  hour  in  length  per  week,  for 
one  semester.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one 
recitation  hour.  Two  hours  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent is  required  for  each  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation. 

The  normal  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  plus  two  in  religion. 
Where  specific  combinations  require  it,  work  amounting  to  seventeen 
semester  hours  plus  two  religion  will  be  permitted.  A  load  of  eight- 
een semester  hours  plus  two  in  religion  is  the   maximum,   and  no 
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student  who  has  failed  in  any  course  at  Spring  Hill  College  will  be 
allowed  to  carry  the  maximum  load. 

(b)     QUALITY  OF  WORK 

The  average  of  the  monthly  written  tests  counts  for  one  half 
of  the  semester  grade  and  the  semester  examination  the  other  half. 

Credits  are  not  given  for  average  grades,  but  only  when  every 
test  and  examination  has  70  for  a  minimum. 

The  percentage  system  is  used  in  giving  grades,  70  per  cent 
being  required  for  passing.  In  addition  to  Quantity  credits,  which 
are  given  upon  completing  the  courses  with  a  grade  of  70  per  cent 
or  more,  Quality  points  are  allowed  according  to  the  quality  of  work 
done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the  student  one  Quality  credit  for 
each  Quantity  credit;  a  grade  of  85  to  94  gives  him  two  Quality 
credits  for  each  Quantity  credit;  and  a  grade  of  95  to  100  gives 
him  three  Quality  credits  for  each  Quantity  credit.  Quality  credits 
are  computed  from  the  year-grade  of  the  student. 

These  grades  are  not  given  out  to  the  students  by  the  professors, 
but  are  regularly  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  attend  any  course  of  lectures  or 
any  other  exercises,  that  have  been  or  may  be  equipped  and  required 
by  the  Faculty,  even  though  such  courses  receive  no  value  in  credits. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SEQUENCE 

There  must  be  completed  a  Major  Sequence  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  some  subject  (or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Professor 
concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  in  some  closely  related 
group  of  subjects)  and  a  Minor  Sequence  of  at  least  eighteen  hours. 

A  major  may  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  such  change  will  be 
permitted  only  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  all  the  courses 
prescribed  in  the  major  finally  chosen  shall  be  completed  before 
graduation. 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  (a)  not  taken  as  prescribed  courses,  and  (b)  not  in- 
cluded in  the  student's  major  and  minor  may  be  chosen  as  approved 
electives  to  complete  the  128  credits  required  for  graduation. 
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In  the  choice  of  electives,  each  student  must  be  guided  by  his 
prospective  future  work.  He  must  ascertain,  moreover,  that  such 
courses  are  open  to  his  class;  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  prerequisites, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  schedule  of  recitations  or 
laboratory  periods. 

Students,  who  offer  French  or  Spanish  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment, will  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  French  I  or 
Spanish  I,  taken  in  College. 

Two  years  must  be  completed  in  a  foreign  language  before  it  is 
accepted  for  a  credit  toward  a  degree. 

Electives  for  the  second  term  must  be  filed  by  members  of 
the  upper  classes  with  th©  Dean  on  or  before  January  5,  and  for  the 
first  term  on  or  before  May  15. 

REFERENCE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

1.  Students  taking  courses  in  Philosophy  shall  prepare  and 
submit  each  month  a  paper  of  2,000  words  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  some  specific  topic  of  the  subject-matter  treated  in  class. 

2.  Students  taking  courses  in  Education,  History  and  Social 
Sciences  will  be  required  to  hand  in  two  papers  each  semester. 
These  papers  are  to  contain  not  less  than  1,800  words;  and  at  least 
one  of  the  four  papers  thus  submitted  during  the  year  should  give 
unmistakable  signs  of  original  research. 

3.  All  such  and  other  prescribed  written  assignments  will  be 
held  to  strictly  as  pre-requirements  for  graduation,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  any  extension  of  time  be- 
yond the  5th  of  May  of  his  Senior  year. 
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Schedule  of  A.  B.  Course 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang...  3 

English  3 

Science  4 

Mathematics    3 

Public    Speaking 1 


FRESHMAN 

Second  Semester — 

hours  Latin    3  hours 

hours  Greek  or  Mod.  Lang...  3  hours 

hour3  English  3  hours 

hours  Science  4  hours 

hours  Mathematics    3  hours 

hour  Public    Speaking 1  hour 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang...  3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public    Speaking 1  hour 

History     3  hours 

Introd.    to    Phil 1  hour 


Second  Semester — 

Latin    3  hours 

Greek  or  Mod.  Lang...  3  hours 

English    3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

History     3  hours 

Introd.  to  Phil 2  hours 


JUNIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy  4  hours 

Approved    Electives    ..10  hours 


Second  Semester — 
Philosophy  4  hours 

Approved    Electives    ..10  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Philosophy    8  hours 

Approved    Electives    ..   7  hours 


Second  Semester — 
Philosophy   8  hours 

Approved    Electives    ..  7  hours 
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Schedule  of  B.  S.  Course 


FRESHMAN 


First  Semester- 
English    8  houra 

Mathematics     3  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 

Drawing     2  hours 


Second  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics     3  hours 

Modern  Language 3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 

Drawing     2  hours 


SOPHOMORE 


First  Semester — 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics    5  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 

Introd.  to  Phil 1  hour 

History  3  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Science  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics 5  hours 

Introd.  to  Phil 2  hours 

History  3  hours 


JUNIOR 

First  Semester — 

Science  4  hours 

Philosophy   4  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  7  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Science  4  hours 

Philosophy   4  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  7  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Science     4  hours 

Philosophy   6  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  6  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Science     4  hours 

Philosophy   4  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....  8  hours 
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Schedule  of 
Engineering  Course 


First  Semester — 

Mathematics     3 

Language   3 

Chemistry     4 

Drawing   4 

English     3 

Public   Speaking  1 

Physical  Education  _...% 

First  Semester — 

Mathematics     5 

Physics   4 

Descriptive  Geometry  4 

English 3 

Language   3 

Physical  Education  ....  Y2 


FRESHMAN 

Second   Semester — 
hours  Mathematics,  4  or  8....   3  hours 

hours  Language   3  hours 

hours  Chemistry     4  hours 

hours  Drawing   2  hours 

Descriptive  Geometry..  2  hours 

hours  English     3  hours 

hour  Public   Speaking  1  hour 

hour  Physical  Education  ....  %   hour 

SOPHOMORE 

Second  Semester — 

hours  Mathematics     5  hours 

hours  Physics   4  hours 

hours  Drawing  4  hours 

hours  English     3  hours 

hours  Language   3  hours 

hour  Physical  Education  ....  %   hour 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRE-LEGAL  COURSE 


First  Semester — 

Mathematics     3 

Law  Latin   3 

Language   3 

Chemistry     4 

English  3 

Public   Speaking  1 

First  Semester — 

History   3 

Language   3 

Introd.  to  Phil 1 

Psychology     2 

Sociology    2 

English  3 

Public   Speaking  1 


FRESHMAN 

Second   Semester — 

hours  Mathematics     3  hours 

hours  Law  Latin  3  hours 

hours  Language   3  hours 

hours  Chemistry     4  hours 

hours  English  3  hours 

hour  Public   Speaking  1  hour 

SOPHOMORE 

Second   Semester — 

hours  History  3  hours 

hours  Language   3  hours 

hour  Introd.  to  Phil. 2  hours 

hours  Special  Metaphysics   ..  2  hours 

hours  Sociology    2  hours 

hours  English  3  hours 

hour 
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Schedule  of  Pre-Medical  Courses 


Two -Year  Pre-Medical  Course 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester — 

General   Biology   4  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry  ..  4  hours 
*Modern  Language  ... .  3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics     3  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


Sscond  Semester — 

General   Biology   4  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry  ..  4  hours 
♦Modern  Language  ....  3  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mathematics     3  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Semester — 

Comparative   Anatomy  4  hours 

Organic   Chemistry   ....  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Physics  4  hours 

*Modern  Lanugage  ....  3  hours 


Sscond  Semester — 

Quantitative    Chem.    ..  4 

Organic   Chemistry  ....  4 

English  3 

Physics  4 

♦Modern  Lanugage  ....  3 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


Three- Year  Pre-Medical  Course 


FIRST  and  SECOND  YEARS  same  as  TWO-YEAR  PRE-MEDICAL 

COURSE 


First  Semester — 

Genetics   2 

Physical  Chemistry  ....  4 

Philosophy   4 

History  3 

Electives 4 


THIRD  YEAR 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


Second  Semester — 
Embryology   4  hours 

Philosophy   4  hours 

History  3  hours 

Electives  6  hours 


B.  S.  In  Biology 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Biology  may  be  obtained 
by  completing  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  this  subject  and  the 
additional  hours  to  make  up  the  necessary  128.  The  following 
courses  will  be  offered  for  this  purpose. 


♦Only  French  or   German  will   be   accepted   for  the   B.   S.   in 
Biology. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Semester — 

Histology   4  hours 

Philosophy   6  hours 

Sociology   2  hours 


Second  Semester — 
Introd.  to  General 

Physiology   4  hours 

Philosophy   6  hours 

Sociology   2  hours 


Schedule  of 
Pre-Dental  Course 


First  Semester — 

General  Biology 4  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry  ..  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mod.  Language  3  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


Sscond  Semester — 

General  Biology 4  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry  ..  4  hours 

English  3  hours 

Mod.  Language  3  hours 

Public  Speaking 1  hour 


Dental  Schools  accept  High  School  Physics  for  credit.     In  this 
case  a  modern  language  may  usefully  be  substituted  for  it  in  college. 
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Remarks  on  Regular  Courses 


The  A.B.  Course. 

This  course  is  unexcelled  as  a  preparation  for  a  profession  and 
for  general  culture.  By  a  proper  choice  of  electives,  a  student 
may  include  in  his  schedule  Pre-Legal,  Pre-Medical  or  Engineering 
studies,  and  thus  be  able  to  obtain  his  A.  B.  Degree  with  all  the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  a  professional  school  in  four  years. 

The  B.S.  Course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  for  a  career 
in  some  technical  profession.  Those  who  finish  this  course  are 
entitled  to  advanced  standing  in  the  university  courses,  and  thus 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  their  B.S.  Degree  and  make  their  pro- 
fessional studies  in  the  least  possible  time.  Students  in  this  course 
may  cover  all  the  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Legal  requirements.  In  the 
B.  S.  course  more  time  is  devoted  to  Sciences,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages take  the  place  of  the  Classics. 

The   B.S.    In   Commerce   Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
wish  to  combine  a  cultural  education  with  the  technical  courses 
required  for  a  business  career.  It  embraces  such  subjects  as  Ac- 
counting, Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Banking,  Marketing,  Pro- 
duction, Finance,  English,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Language, 
but  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  courses  in  History  and  Schol- 
astic  Philosophy. 

A  two-year  course  in  business  subjects  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  on  the  four-year  course. 

The    Engineering    Course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of 
the  B.S.  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  that  are  generally 
required  as  the  foundation  of  all  technical  engineering  courses. 

The    Pre-Legal    Course. 

The  best  preparation  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  law  is 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  those  wishing  to  take  a  two-yeai 
course,  which  will  afterward  be  counted  toward  a  degree,  should 
communicate  with  the  institution  at  which  they  intend  to  make 
their  law  studies  to  find  out  what  it  advises  as  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
In  general,  any  two  years  of  a  standard  course  leading  to  degrees 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  Pre-Legal  course. 
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The  Pre-Medical  Course. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  medical  education  in 
recent  years  and  to  the  continual  raising  of  the  standards  by  med- 
ical schools  throughout  the  country,  pre-medical  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  the  full  four  years  of  college  work  in  preparation  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  With  this  in  view  a  four-year  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology,  has  been  worked 
out  and  is  recommended  for  those  who  intend  to  study  medicine. 
For  those,  who  cannot  spend  this  much  time  in  undergraduate  work, 
the  first  three  years  of  the  above  course  is  admirably  adapted  to 
prepare  them  for  medical  school.  Finally,  for  those  who  are  satis- 
fied to  meet  only  the  minimum  requirements  of  some  medical  schools, 
the  first  two  years  of  the  same  course  is  obligatory. 

With  respect  to  this  course  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
annual  report  on  "Medical  Education  in  the  United  States"  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Ass'n.,  Vol.  97  (9),  p.  611,  Aug.  29,  1931)  will  make 
plain  what  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  accept- 
able medical  schools  are. 

"II.  Pre-medical  College  Course.  The  minimum  requirement 
for  admission  to  acceptable  medical  schools,  in  addition  to  the  high 
school  work  specified  above  (  a  four-year  course  of  at  least  fifteen 
units  in  a  standard  accredited  high  school  or  other  institution  of 
standard  secondary  school  grade),  will  be  sixty  semester  hours  of 
collegiate  work,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  education,  extend- 
ing through  two  years,  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusive  of  holidays, 
in  a  college  approved  by  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Hos- 
pitals*. The  subjects  included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work, 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR  PRE-MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  COURSE 
Required  Subjects:  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry   (a)   12 

Physics    (b)    8 

Biology   (c)    8 

English  Composition  and  Literature   (d) 6 

Other  Non-Science   Subjects    (e) 12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

A  Modern  Foreign  Language   (f) 6-12 

Advanced  Botany  or  Advanced  Zoology 3-6 

Psychology    and    Logic 3-6 

♦Spring  Hill  College  is  so  approved.     Cf.  J.  A.  M.  A.,  97,  p.  612. 
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Advanced  Mathematics,  including  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 3-6 

Additional   Courses   in   Chemistry 3-6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 
English|    (additional),    Economics,    History,    Sociology,    Political 

Science,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  Drawing. 

Suggestions   Regarding    Individual   Subjects: 

(a)  Chemistry. 

Twelve  semester  hours  required  of  which  at  least  eight  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  in  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  four 
semester  hours  of  laboratory  work,  and  four  semester  hours  in 
Organic  Chemistry,  including  two  semester  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  rule,  work  in  qualitative  analysis 
may  be  counted  as  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
in  laboratory  work.  It  is  urged  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  Trigonometry. 

(c)  Biology. 

Eight  semester  hours  required,  of  which  four  must  consist  of 
laboratory  work.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  course  of 
four  semester  hours  each  in  Zoology  and  Botany,  but  not  by  Botany 
alone. 

(d)  English  Composition  and  Literature. 

The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester  hours, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required. 

(e)  Non-Science  Subjects. 

Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  the  measurement  of 
two  years  of  college  work,  at  least  eighteen,  including  the  six  semes- 
ter hours  of  English,  should  be  in  subjects  other  than  the  Physical, 
Chemical  or  Biological  Sciences. 

(f)  Foreign   Language*. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  strongly 
urged.  If  the  reading  knowledge  of  this  language  is  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  high  school  work,  the  student  is  urged  to  take  another  lan- 
guage in  his  college  course.  It  is  not  considered  advisable,  however, 
to  spend  more  than  twelve  of  the  required  sixty  semester  hours  on 
foreign  languages. 

(g)  In  General. 

This  Pre-Medical  Course  in  both  quantity  and  quality  must  be 
such  as  to  make  it  acceptable  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course  in  reputable,  approved  colleges  of  arts  and 
science  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science." 

*Most  medical  schools  specify  French  or  German  as  the  mod- 
ern foreign  language  required. 
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Subjects  in  Course 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  offer  a 
course  listed  below  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  applicants. 

ASTRONOMY 

401.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Fundamental  astronomical  facts  and  principal  astronomical  co- 
ordinates, the  celestial  sphere.  Astronomical  instruments.  The  sun, 
moon  and  eclipses.  The  planets,  comets,  meteors.  Constellations, 
clusters  and  nebulae.  Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Spherical   and   Practical   Astronomy. 

The  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  such  as  the 
sextant,  transit,  altazimuth,  equatorial,  position  micrometer,  spec- 
troscope, etc.  Computation  of  eclipses,  construction  of  eclipse 
maps.  Introduction  to  celestial  machines.  Orbits  of  planets  and 
satellites.  Three  hours  credit. 

BIOLOGY 
LOWER  DIVISION  COURSES 

101-102.      General  Biology. 

An  introductory  course  consisting  of  an  outline  of  the  physical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  and  the  cell, 
the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plant  and  invertebrate  animal 
types. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 

Two  semesters.  Eight  hours  credit. 

Given  in  1931-32;  to  be  given  in  1932-33. 

201.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates. 

A  comparative  study  of  type  forms  with  special  reference  to 
Analogy  and  Homology.     Prerequisite  Biology  101-102. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 
One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

Given  in  1931-32;  to  be  given  in  1933. 

202.  Genetics. 

A  survey  course  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity  and  vari- 
ation.    Prerequisite  Biology  101-102. 
Lectures  two  hours  per  week. 
One  semester.  Two  hours  credit. 
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Given  in  1932. 

203.  Vertebrate  Embryology. 

A   study   of   Gametogenesis,   Fertilization,    Cleavage,    Gastrula- 
tion  and  Later  Development  of  Typical  Vertebrate  Forms. 
Prerequisite  Biology  101-102. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 
One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

To  be  given  in  1932-33. 

204.  Microscopic   Technique. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  Methods  of  Preparing  Tissues  for 
Microscopical  Study.  Restricted  to  a  few  select  students.  Pre- 
requisite Biology  101-102,  202  or  203  and  Chemistry  101-102. 

Four  hours  per  week.  Two  hours  credit. 

Given  in  1932;  to  be  given  in  1932-33. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES 

These  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  majoring  in 
Biology  and  are  open  for  credit  ordinarily  only  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

301.  Histology, 

A  study  of  cells  and  fundamental  tissues.  Prerequisites 
Biology  101-102,  202  or  203. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 
One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

302.  Bacteriology. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  morphology,,  classification,  physi- 
ology and  cultivation  of  bacteria;  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the 
health  of  man  and  animals;  and  the  principles  of  immunity.  Pre- 
requisites Biology  101-102  and  Chemistry  101-102. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 

One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

401.      Introduction  To  General  Physiology. 

A  study  of  matter  and  energy  in  relation  to  living  things;  solu- 
tions; diffusion  and  osmotic  pressure;  the  physico-chemical  struc- 
ture of  protoplasm.  Prerequisites  Biology  101-102,201,  203;  Chem- 
istry 101-2,  202,  301. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 

One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 
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402.  General  Physiology. 

The  fundamental  life  processes  of  organisms  from  a  general 
and  comparative  viewpoint.  Prerequisites  Biology  401  and  Chem- 
istry 203-4,  301,  305-6. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week;  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 

One  semester.  Four  hours  credit. 

403.  History  of  Biology. 

A  review  of  the  principal  figures,  theories  and  discoveries  which 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  science  of  biology. 
Prerequisite  Biology  101-102. 

Lecture  one  hour  per  week. 

One  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

404.  Introduction    To    Research. 

Special  work  for  advanced  students  and  preparation  of  thesis. 

Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Mendel  Club. 

This  club  is  composed  of  the  staff  and  students  majoring  in 
Biology,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  the  subject.  The  work  of 
the  club  consists  in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  biological 
subjects  by  the  members  and  invited  lecturers. 

One  hour  per  alternate  week. 

Two  semesters.        One  hour  credit  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

CHEMISTRY 

101.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemical  theory.  The  principles  are  devel- 
oped and  driven  home  by  illustrations,  exercises  and  problems. 
Since  the  chemistry  of  the  laboratory  is  the  true  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  is  arranged  about  it  and  is  made  to  carry  the  thread 
of  the  subject.  Four  hours  credit. 

102.  Elementary    Qualitative    Analysis. 

In  this  course  an  endeavor  is  made  to  impress  upon  the  student 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  enable  him  to  classify  chemical  phe- 
nomena, avoiding  mere  thoughtless  manipulation.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  ionic  theory  and  theories  of 
solution.  Four  noun;  credit. 

201.      Qualitative    Analysis. 

A  development  of  Course  2.  In  close  connection  with  the  lab- 
oratory work  covering  analytical  reactions,  a  thorough  study  is  made 
of  the  fundamental  general  principles.     This  course  brings  the  stu- 
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dent  into   closer  touch  with  such  topics   as   chemical   equilibrium, 
"Mass  Law,"  solubility  product,  etc.  Four  hours  credit. 

202.      Quantitative   Analysis. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  with  typical  analytical  methods.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  conferences  and  quizzes,  the  important  principles 
of  stoichiometry  being  especially  emphasized.    Four  hours  credit. 

203-4.      Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  its  relation  to  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  are  emphasized.  Typical  organic  compounds  are 
studied,  and  their  constitution  is  discussed  at  some  length.  General 
reactions  and  characteristics  are  discussed,  and  many  applications 
of  Organic  Chemistry  to  practical  life  are  given. 

Eight  hours  credit. 

301. — Physical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  intending  students  of 
Medicine  and  Engineering  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemical 
Theory.  The  structure  of  matter,  thermodynamics  and  electrochem- 
istry, are  treated  as  fully  as  possible.  Laboratory  work  includes  the 
different  methods  of  molecular  weight  determination,  electrical  con- 
ductance and  the  determination  of  Hydrogen-ion  concentration, 
colorimetrically  ad  electrometrically. 

Four  hours  credit. 

302.      Materials    of    Engineering    Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis  stressing 
analytical  actions,  separations  and  identifications  in  the  light  of 
modern  theories  of  ionic  solutions  and  equilibria.  Analysis  of  iron, 
steel,  certain  alloys  and  commercial  products  are  made  with  special 
determination  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  ores. 

Four  hours  credit. 

303-4.      Material  of  Engineering  Products. 

A  brief  course  in  the  elements  of  quantitative  analysis  stressing 
gravimetric  determinations  of  iron,  sulphur  and  chlorine  to  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  speed,  accuracy  and  confidence.  Volumetric 
analysis  is  then  taken  up  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  commercial 
products  and  practical  methods  as  determined  in  a  modern  industrial 
laboratory.  Eight    hours    credit. 

305-6. — Physiological  Chemistry. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  Chemistry  of  the  Carbo- 
hydrates, fats  and  proteins.  The  chemical  basis  underlying  the  phe- 
nomena of  metabolism;  enzymes,  absorption  and  digestion  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Eight  hours  credit. 
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N.B.  Chemistry  101,  102,  301,  202  are  required  of  Engineering 
students. 

Chemistry  201,  302,  303  and  304  are  recommended  for  Engi- 
neering students. 

Chemistry  101,  102,  203  and  204  are  required  of  Pre-Medi- 
cal  students. 

Chemistry  301  and  202  are  recommended  for  Pre-Medical 
students  and  required  by  many  medical  schools. 

DRAWING 

101-2.      Mechanical  Drawing. 

Lettering,  tracing,  blue-printing,  geometrical  construction, 
orthographic  and  oblique  projection,  exercises  in  drawing  to  scale, 
intersections  and  development  of  surfaces.  Working  drawings  of 
machine  parts  and  of  complete  machines  and  structures,  dimension- 
ing, line-shading.    One  Semester  and  a  half.       Six  hours  credit. 

106-201. — Descriptive  Geometry. 

A  critical  study  of  the  science  of  drawing.  The  location  of 
points,  lines,  planes;  single-curved  surfaces;  surfaces  of  revolution 
and  warped  surfaces,  with  their  relations  to  each  other;  tangent  lines 
and  planes;  intersection  of  surfaces;  shades  and  shadows.  One  se- 
mester and  a  half.    Prerequisite,  Solid  Geometry.     Six  hours  credit. 

205.       Topographical  Drawing. 

Shades  and  shadows,  representation  of  surface  forms  by  contours 
and  by  shading  with  pencil,  pen  and  colors.  Topographical  symbols, 
copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  maps.  Two  hours  credit. 

202.      Machine  Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  machine  parts  and  com- 
plete machines,  piping  plans,  etc.,  with  problems  in  mechanism  and 
in  machine  design.  Four  hours  credit. 

103-4.      Anatomical  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  pre-medical  students,  calculated  to  im- 
print graphically  upon  the  mind  an  accurate  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  body.  The  skeleton,  nervous  sys- 
tem and  various  organs  form  the  basis  of  study. 

Four  hours  credit. 

204.      Architectural  Drawing. 

An  elective  course  for  those  students  anticipating  the  study  of 
architecture  to  be  taken  the  second  Semester  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  architectural   construe- 
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tion    with  special   stress  being  laid   upon   orthographic    details   of 
moldings,  balustrades,  facades,  doors,  windows  and  domes. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

204-A.      Architectural  Drawing. 

A  laboratory  course  for  those  students  taking  Drawing  204. 
Practical  application  of  principles  studied  entailing  the  reproduction 
of  the  outstanding  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architectural  de- 
tails. Eight  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

301.  Architectural  Design. 

A  study  of  architectural  models  stressing  the  method  of  ren- 
dering and  sketching  in  pencil  and  charcoal. 

Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 
301 -A.  Architectural  Design. 

Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  301. 

Six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

302.  Architectural  Design. 

Study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italy,  France 
and  England  and  early  American  architecture. 

Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 
302-A.      Architecture  Design. 
Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  Drawing  302. 

ECONOMICS 

Courses  as  outlined  under  Department  of  Commerce. 

EDUCATION 

Courses  as  outlined  under  department  of  Education. 

ENGLISH 
1.      Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A  course  in  the  essentials  of  rhetoric  and  in  the  various  modes 
of  composition.  Required  of  Freshman  students  who  are  deficient 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  correct  English. 

101.  Advanced  Rhetoric. 

A  course  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  style  based 
on  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  works  of  English  prose  au- 
thors. Insistence  on  the  principles  of  literature  and  frequent  prac- 
tice in  composition.    Required  of  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Poetry. 

A  course  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry, 
principles  of  versification,  its  various  kinds,  etc.  Reading,  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  chief  poets,  partly  in  class  study,  partly  in 
assignments.  Frequent  practice  in  composition.  Required  of  Fresh- 
men. Three  hours  credit. 
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201.  Oratory. 

The  theory  of  oratory;  analysis  and  study  of  oratorical  mas- 
terpieces. The  preparation  of  briefs,  the  composition  and  delivery 
of  short  addresses,  speeches  for  occasions,  debates,  and  at  least  two 
formal  orations  will  be  required.     Required  of  Sophomore. 

Three  hours  credit. 

202.  The  Drama. 

The  theory  of  the  drama  will  be  studied  by  means  of  lectures 
and  assignments  in  its  history  and  development;  reading,  analysis 
and  study  of  works  of  principal  English  dramatists,  especially 
Shakespeare;  composition  in  dialogue,  dramatic  sketches,  playlets, 
and  at  least  one  complete  drama  will  be  required.  Required  of 
Sophomore.  Three  hours  credit. 

301.  The   English  Novel. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  technique 
of  the  novel  and  the  various  schools  of  fiction  and  their  tendencies 
with  special  attention  to  their  ethical  and  literary  value.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  noted  novels.  Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  life,  influence,  sources  of  his  drama;  an  acquain- 
tance by  reading  and  assignments  with  the  Shakespearean  literature 
of  criticism;  reading,  analysis  and  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  dramatists. 

Three  hours  credit. 

303.  Aesthetics   and  Literary   Criticism. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  aesthetics,  the  elements  of  taste;  the 
theory  of  criticism;  a  survey  of  critical  standards;  a  study  of  the 
schools  of  criticism  and  of  the  work  of  the  chief  literary  critics. 
Critical  papers  of  assigned  subjects  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

304.  The   Essay. 

The  nature  of  the  essay;  the  artistic  and  didactic  types,  and 
their  various  forms;  the  characteristics  of  each.  An  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  essay  with  a  brief  study  of  the  work  of  the  chief  essay- 
ists. Newman  will  receive  special  attention.  Composition  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  essay  will  be  required. 

Three  hours  credit. 

401-2.      Journalism. 

Ethics  of  journalism;  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  journal- 
ism, its  development,  and  a  discussion  of  its  present  tendencies.  The 
technology  of  the  pressroom,  news  gathering  and  reporting;  prepara- 
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tion  of  copy;  copy-reading,  proof-reading,  interviewing  and  editing. 
Field  work  will  be  required  and  co-operation  with  the  college  period- 
icals. Six  hours  credit. 

305-6.      English  and  American  Literature. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  and  American  literature 
based  on  Carver  and  Brother  Leo.  Six  hours  credit. 

EVIDENCES  OF  RELIGION 

101.  Christian   Revelation;    the   Church. 

Revelation  in  general;  Christianity  a  revealed  religion;  Pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  Revelation;  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. The  Church;  its  institution  and  end;  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  Two  hours  credit. 

102.  The  Church;    God  and   Salvation. 

Marks  and  Teaching  Office  of  the  Church;  Holy  Scripture  and 
Tradition;  the  rule  of  Faith.  God  the  Author  and  Restorer  of  our 
salvation;  God  considered  in  Himself;  One  in  Nature;  His  Existence, 
Nature,  Attributes,  Unity;  the  Trinity.  Two  hours  credit. 

201.  Creation  and  Redemption. 

Creation;  the  spiritual  world;  the  material  world.  Man  and  the 
Fall.  God  the  Redeemer;  the  Person  and  Nature  of  the  Redeemer; 
the  work  of  Redemption.  Two  hours  credit. 

202.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments. 

Actual,  habitual  and  sanctifying  grace;  infused  and  acquired 
virtues;  Pelagianism,  Jansenism,  Naturalism}  and  other  errors  re- 
futed. The  Sacraments  in  general;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament  and  as  a  Sacrifice. 

Two  hours  credit. 

301.  The  Sacraments;   Morality  and  Virtue;   Eschatology. 

The  Sacraments  of  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders  and 
Matrimony;  Sacramentary  errors  refuted.  The  basis  of  morality; 
law,  conscience  and  free  will;  moral  good  and  moral  evil*  The 
Christian's  duties  toward  God;  natural  and  supernatural  virtues; 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  Last  Things.  Two  hours  credit. 

302.  Divine  Worship;   Christian  Perfection. 

Internal  and  external  worship  due  to  God;  direct  and  indirect 
acts  of  worship;  veneration  of  the  Saints.  The  Christian's  duties 
toward  self  and  neighbor;  works  of  supererogation. 

Two  hours   credit. 

401.      Sacred  Scripture. 

Biblical  canonics  and  Hermeneutics.     Facts,  nature  and  extent 
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of  inspiration.    The  Bible  and  Science.     Explanation  of  difficulties 
drawn  from  geology,  astronomy,  biology,  paleontology  and  evolution. 

Two  hours  credit. 

402.      Scripture   Reading;    Ecclesiastical    History. 

Readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study  of  princi- 
pal epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Discussion  of  historical  dif- 
ficulties and  difficulties  drawn  from  misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Two  hours  credit. 

FRENCH 

101.  Elementary  French. 

Careful  drill  in  punctuating.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  in- 
cluding the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  more  common  irregular 
verbs;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence;  colloquial  exercises;  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation;  easy  themes;  conversation.  First  semes- 
ter. Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Elementary  French    (Continued). 

Mastery  of  irregular  verb  forms;-  uses  of  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive; syntax.  Reading  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice 
in  translating  into  French  portions  of  the  text  read;  dictation,  con- 
versation. Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Intermediate   French. 

Reading,  conversation,  prose  composition,  letter-writing.  Re- 
view of  French  syntax.  Prerequisite :  French  1  and  2  or  equivalents. 
Reading:  Bruno,  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris;  Renard,  Trois  Contes  de 
Noel.  Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Intermediate  French    (Continued). 

Grammar  review,  with  special  attention  to  problems  in  syntax. 
Detailed  written  abstracts  of  texts  read.  Letter-writing.  Conversa- 
tion. Reading:  Fortier,  Napoleon;  Chateaubriand,  Les  Adventures 
Du  Dernier  Abencerage.  Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Modern  French   Prose. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  modern  French  prose 
writers:  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Bazin,  Chauteaubriand  and  others. 
Grammar  and  composition  based  on  a  French  text. 

Three  hours  credit. 

302.  French  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Readings  from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Lamartine 
and  others,  with  an  introduction  to  French  versification.  Selections 
committed  to   memory. 
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401.  French   Oratory. 

A  study  of  the  French  orators  and  their  work;  Bossuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  Massillon,  Flechier;  prose  composition;  private  reading. 

402.  The   French   Drama. 

The  reading  of  dramas  chosen  from  such  authors  as  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  together  with  a  study  of  their  lives  and  works. 

Three  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

101.  Elementary    German. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  presented 
German  for  admission.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  colloquial  exer- 
cise, easy  themes,  translation  from  prose  selections. 

Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Elementary  German    (Continued). 

Weak  and  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  the  model  auxiliaries;  the 
chief  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  selections  in  prose  and  verse; 
dictation  based  upon  the  readings;  frequent  short  themes;  conver- 
sation; memorizing  of  poems.  Readings:  Baumbach,  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Storm,  Immensee;  Arnold,  Fritz  and  Ferien;  Wildenbruch, 
Das  Edle  Blut.  Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Intermediate  German. 

Rapid  review  of  grammar;  dictation;  prose  composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  German  101  and  102,  or  who  have 
presented  elementary  German  for  admission.     First  semester. 

Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Intermediate   German    (Continued). 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  syntax;  special  problems  of 
grammar.  Reading  of  selected  texts.  Dictation  and  themes  based 
upon  the  reading.  Memorizing  of  poems.  Second  semester.  Read- 
ings: Schiller,  William  Tell;  Goethe,  Herma  and  Dorothea  and 
Iphigene;  Uhland's  Poems.  Three  hours  credit. 

301.  German  Prose  Writers. 

The  study  of  novels  or  short  stories  by  German  prose  writers; 
Freytag,  Hauff,  Herbert,  Stifter,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Eichendorff. 

Three  hours  credit. 

302.  German  Poetry. 

Readings  from  German  ballads  and  lyrics.  Selections  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Three  hours  credit. 

401-2.      The   German    Epic. 

Dreizehnlinden,  Weber;  Der  Trumpeter  von  Sakkingen,  Schef- 
fel;  selections  from  other  epic  poems.  Six  hours  credit. 
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GREEK 
1.      For  Beginners. 

Grammar  and  Composition.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  Required 
of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  entrance. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
2.      Xenophon. 

Anabasis,  II-III;  New  Testament,  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  Grammar 
and  Composition.  Required  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for 
entrance.  Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

101.  Homer. 

The  Iliad,  I-IV,  selections;  or  Odyssey,  selections.  Euripides. 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Medea,  Hecuba;  Aristophanes,  Clouds.  Sight 
reading;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia.  Grammar  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Homer. 

The  Odyssey,  selections;  Theocritus,  selections;  Pindar,  Olym- 
pic Odes,  selected;  sight  reading,  New  Testament,  selections.  Gram- 
mar review  and  composition  based  on  Arnold. 

Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Demosthenes. 

On  the  Crown;  selections  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Basil;  studies  and  oratorical  analysis.  Grammar  review  and  com- 
position based  on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Demosthenes.      Aeschylus. 

Demosthenes,  Philippics  or  Olynthiacs;  oratorical  analysis; 
Aeschylus?  Agammemnon.  Grammar  review  and  composition  based 
on  Arnold.  Three  hours  credit. 

301.  Plato. 

Crito,  Phaedo.     Apology.  Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Herodotus,  Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  selections  from  Books  I-IV.;  Thucydides,  selections 
from  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Sophocles. 

Antigone,   Oedipus  Tyrannus,   Oedipus  Coloneus. 

Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Aristophanes. 

The  Wasps,  the  Birds,  the  Frogs.  Three  hours  credit. 

HISTORY 

101.       Early  Medieval   History. 

Migration  of  Nations.  The  Islam,  the  Franks,  the  Lombards, 
and   the   Holy   See.      Church   and   State.      The    Carolingians.      The 
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Northmen  in  Europe.  The  Making  of  Germany  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Empire.   Lay-Investiture.  Three  hours  credit. 

102.      The  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusaders.  The  Hohenstaufens.  Invasion  of  the  Mongols. 
Saint  Louis.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Feudalism.  England  and 
Prance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Exile  of  the  Papacy.  The  Western 
Schism.  The  Hundred  Years'  War.  The  War  of  the  Roses.  Con- 
solidation  of  European  Monarchies.  Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Renaissance  and  Revolution. 

The  Revival  of  Learning,  of  Art  and  Politics.  Social  Condi- 
tions. The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  England  and  Scot- 
land. Catholic  Revival.  The  Huguenot  Wars  in  France.  The  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion. The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Church  and  the  State.  The  Making  of  Russia.  The  Rise  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Downfall  of  Poland.  The  French  Revolution.  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte. Three  hours  credit. 

202.  Europe  Since    1814. 

The  Industrial  Revolution.  England  and  France  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  Unification  of  Germany.  The  Unification  of 
Italy.  The  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Conditions  in  Europe. 
The  Eastern  Question.  The  Partition  of  Africa.  The  World  War 
of  1914.     Reconstruction  after  World  War. 

Three  hours  credit. 

301.  American   History  to  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

This  course,  with  the  following?  aims  to  bring  into  relief  the 
outstanding  influences  that  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  Period  to  our  own,  stressing  for  this  pur- 
pose topics  of  import  for  the  social,  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.    Junior  and  Senior  year.    First  semester. 

Three  hours   credit. 

302.  American    History    Since   the    Reconstruction    Period. 

A  similar  course  to  the  preceding,  stressing  in  its  latest  phases 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  led  to  America's  participation 
in  the  Great  War,  with  the  resulting  stimulus  to  a  clearer  national 
consciousness  of  the  value  and  significance  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Three  hours  credit. 

LATIN 

1-2.      Elementary  Latin. 

General  grammar  with  oral  and  written  exercises.     Caesar,  De 
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3.  Cicero. 

In  Catilinam  I-III;  Letters.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

4.  Virgil. 

Aeneid  I- VI;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  XIII-XIV.  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

(Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  required  of  those  students  who  do 
not  offer  sufficient  Latin  credits  at  entrance.  These  courses  do  not 
fulfil  the  requirement  of  College  Latin.) 

101-2.      Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero. 
Virgil,   Aeneid  V-XII,   selections   Georgics.      Horace,      De     Arte 
Poetica.      Cicero,   Pro  Archia   Poeta,   Pro  Ligario,  De  Amicitia,   De 
Senectute,    Somnium  Scipionis.      Grammar  reviewed   and   frequent 
composition  based  on  Arnold.  Six  hours  credit. 

201-2.      (Horace,  Cicero. 

Horace,  selected  Odes  and  Epodes.  Cicero,  Pro  Marcello,  Pro 
Milone,  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Rhetorical  analysis.  Grammar  reviewed 
and  frequent  compositions  based  on  Arnold.  Required  of  Sopho- 
more. Six  hours  credit. 

301.  Horace,   Virgil,   Juvenal. 

Horace?  selected  Epistles  and  Satires.  Virgil,  Bucolics.  Juvenal, 
selected  satires.     Study  of  Roman  Satire. 

Three  hours  credit. 

302.  Cicero,    Quintilian. 

Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  Training 
of  the  Orator.    Study  of  Roman  Oratory.        Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Plautus,  Terence. 

Selected  plays.  Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Pliny,  Seneca. 

Pliny,  selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Seneca,  Moral 
Essays,  selected  letters.  Three  hours  credit. 

403.  Ecclesiastical  Latin. 

Hymns  and  homilies  selected.  One  hour  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Advanced  Algebra. 

A  course  for  those  who  present  but  one  unit  of  Algebra  for 
entrance  to  college.  The  work  starts  with  a  review  of  Elementary 
Algebra,  and  then  takes  up  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  a 
third  semester  high  school  course  of  Algebra. 

2.  Geometry. 

A  course  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  high 
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school.     Cannot  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the   requirements  in 
Mathematics. 

101.  College   Algebra. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  foundations,  the  following  topics  are 
treated:  variables  and  limits,  binomial  theorem,  series,  logarithms, 
determinants,  and  theories  of  equation.  Prerequisites:  Entrance 
Algebra,  one  and  one-half  units;  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  six  elementary  functions  for  acute  angles;  goniometry; 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles;  graphs  of  the  functions  and 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equation.     Three  hours  credit. 

103.  Spherical   Trigonometry. 

The  right  spherical  triangle.  Napier's  rules,  formulas  and 
methods  for  the  solution  of  the  general  triangle.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Mathematics  102.  Two  hours  credit. 

104.  Surveying. 

The  theory,  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  methods  of 
computation  and  arrangement  of  data;  practical  field  work  and 
topographic  map-making.  Three  hours  credit. 

201.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 

Loci  and  their  equations.  The  straight  line;  the  circle;  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola;  transformation  of  co-ordinates; 
polar  co-ordinates.  Five  hours  credit. 

202.  Solid    Analytic   Geometry. 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  point,  plane,  straight  line, 
and  surfaces  of  revolution.  Three  hours  credit. 

204.      Differential  Calculus. 

Fundamental  notions  of  variables;  functions,  limits,  deriva- 
tives and  differentials;  differentiation  of  the  ordinary  algebraic,  ex- 
ponential and  trigonometric  functions  with  geometric  applications  to 
minims,  inflexions  and  envelopes;  Taylor's  formula. 

Five  hours   credit. 

301.  Integral  Calculus. 

The  nature  of  integration;  elementary  processes  and  integrals; 
geometric  applications  to  area,  length,  volume  and  surface;  multiple 
integrals;  use  of  infinite  series  in  integration. 

Five  hours  credit. 

302.  Differential   Equations. 

A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  em- 
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phasis  on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry, 
elementary  mechanics  and  physics. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

303.      Theory  of  the  Definite  Integral. 

A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and  methods  of  computing 
definite  integrals?  including  a  study  of  approximation,  improper 
definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with  prob- 
lems and  practical  applications. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE — The  courses  outlined  below  take  two  years  for  their 
completion,  unless  otherwise  specified.  A  shorter  course  embracing 
Logic  is  offered  and  required  as  a  minimum  from  candidates  for  all 
academic  degrees. 

201.  Introduction  to  Logic. 

Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the  classification  of  Ver- 
bal Terms;  Judgments,  Propositions — Classification  of  Propositions; 
Reasoning,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Fallacies.  One  hour  credit. 

202.  Introduction   to  Epistomology. 

Logical  Truth  found  in  the  Simple  Apprehension  and  in  the 
Judgments;  Universal  Skepticism;  Certitude;  Kinds  of  Certitude; 
Opinion;  Sources  of  Certitude;  Testimony  of  the  External  Senses; 
Human  Tentimony;  Universal  Criterion  of  Truth.     Two  hours  credit. 

301-A.     Logic. 

Simple  Apprehension,  Classification  of  Ideas;  Verbal  Terms,  the 
classification  and  use;  Logical  Division,  Definition;  Judgments  and 
Proposititons,  their  division  according  to  quality,  quantity  and  mat- 
ter; Opposition,  Equivalence,  and  Conversion  of  Propositions.  Rea- 
soning: Fundamental  Principles  of  Reasoning;  The  Syllogism,  its 
Laws,  Figures  and  Modes;  other  Forms  of  Reasoning,  Induction, 
Analogy;  Classification  of  Arguments  according  to  their  validity; 
Sophisms;  Method;  the  Circle.  Two  hours  credit. 

301-B.      Criteriology  or  Applied  Logic. 

Conceptual  Truth  and  the  Possibility  of  Attaining  it;  State  of 
the  mind  with  regard  to  truth.  Certitude;  its  nature,  kind;  Skepti- 
cism; the  Methodical  Doubt;  Opinion;  Trustworthiness  of  the  Hu- 
man Faculties  for  the  Attainment  of  Truth;  Consciousness,  the 
External  Senses;  the  Intellect,  Nominalism,  Conceptualism,  Exag- 
gerated and  Moderate  Realism.  Sources  of  Certitude:  Human  Tes- 
timony; Universal  Testimony;  Divine  Testimony;  Tradition;  His- 
tory;  the  New  Criticism;  Objective  Evidence. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.     Two  hours  credit. 
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302-A.      General  Metaphysics   or  Ontology. 

Being  and  its  Transcendental  Attributes;  Real  Being,  Logical 
Being;  Extension,  Comprehension,  Analogy,  Unity,  Truth  ?  Good- 
ness. State  of  Being:  Actual  and  Possible;  Proximate  and  Ulti- 
mate; Foudation  of  Intrinsic  Possibility.  Kinds  of  Being:  Sub- 
stance, Accident;  The  Aristotelian  Categories.  Causality.  Causes 
in  General;  Material,  Formal  and  Efficient;  The  First  Cause,' 
Final  Cause;  Exemplary  Cause.  Perfection  of  Being:  Simple  and 
Composite;  Finite  and  Infinite;  Contingent  and  Necessary;  Time 
and  Eternity;  Order,  Beauty,  Sublimity.         Two  hours  credit. 

302-B.      Cosmology. 

General  Properties  of  Corporeal  Substance:  Quantity;  Con- 
tinuous Extension,  Condensation  and  Rarefaction;  Impenetrability, 
Space,  Place;  Motion,  Time;  Change,  Substance,  Accidents. 
Intrinsic  Constituents  of  Corporeal  Substances;  Atomism;  Dynam- 
ism; Hylomorphism.  Organic  Life;  The  Vital  Principle,  Nutrition, 
Growth;  Reproduction;  Sensative  Life,  Sense  Perceptions,  Sensuous 
Appetite,  Spontaneous  Locomotions;  the  Dynamic  Principle;  the 
Substantial  Form;  Darwinism  rejected.  Two  hours  credit 

402.  Special    Metaphysics. 

The  Existence  of  God;  Metaphysical,  Physical  and  Moral 
Proofs.  The  Nature  and  Attributes  of  God;  His  Self-Existence,  In- 
finity, Unity,  Immutability,  Eternity  and  Immensity. 

His  Operative  Attributes:  a.  The  Divine  Intelligence;  His 
Knowledge  of  Pure  Intelligence,  of  Vision;  Scientia  Media  of  Fu- 
turibles.  b.  The  Divine  Will;  Its  Holiness;  Its  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Objects;  Its  relation  toward  Moral  and  Physical  Evil. 
Action  of  God  in  the  Universe;  Creation,  Conservation;  Concur- 
rence; Divine  Providence;  Miracles. 

Text:     Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.       Two  hours  credit. 

401.      Psychology. 

The  Human  Intellect  and  its  Proper  Object;  its  Spirituality 
proved  by  its  acts;  Origin  of  Ideas;  Innate  Ideas;  Empiricism  and 
Ontologism  rejected.  The  Human  Will  and  its  Formal  Object;  its 
Freedom;  its  control  of  the  other  faculties.  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul;  a  Substantial  Principle,  Simple,  Spiritual,  Immortal;  its  Union 
with  the  Body;  its  Origin.  The  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Text:    Shallo's  Scholastic  Philosophy.         Two  hours  credit. 

403.  General  Ethics. 

Ethics  defined.  The  material  object  of  ethics;  the  human  act, 
the  voluntary,  the  free  and  deliberate,  and  the  causes  modifying  the 
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voluntary  and  the  free.  The  foundation  of  morality;  the  ultimate 
end  of  man,  the  divine  eternal  law,  the  divine  natural  law.  The 
formal  object  of  ethics;  the  morality  of  human  acts,  the  norm  of 
morality,  hedonism,  utilitarianism,  rationalism  and  moral  positivism 
refuted,  the  determinants  of  morality,  the  proximate  objective  crite- 
rion of  morality,   conscience.  Four  hours  credit. 

404.      Special  Ethics. 

Rights  and  duties  in  general.  Man's  duties  toward  God.  Man's 
duties  toward  himself.  Man's  duties  toward  others.  Right  of  own- 
ership. Social  system  of  collectivism.  Socialism.  Modes  of  acquir- 
ing property.  Society  in  general.  The  family.  Divine  institution, 
unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Parental  authority.  Educa- 
tion. Civil  society;  its  nature,  origin,  end.  Origin  of  supreme  civil 
authority.    Specific  forms  of  civil  government.    International  law. 

Four  hours  credit. 

303.  History   of   Ancient  and   Medieval   Philosophy. 
Oriental  Philosophy;   Greek   Philosophy;   Christian   Philosophy; 

The  Gnostics;  The  Neo-Platonists;  the  Fathers  of  the  Church; 
Scholastic  Philosophy;  the  Revival  of  Platonism,  of  Aristotelianism, 
of  Atomism;  the  Secular  Philosophers;  the  Political  Philosophers. 

Two  hours  credit. 

304.  History   of   Modern  Philosophy.  , 

Descartes  and  His  Followers;  Malbranche,  Locke,  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, the  Encyclopaedists;  Leibnitz,  the  Scottish  School?  the  Trans- 
cendentalists;  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  their  Schools  of  Thought. 
The  Neo-Kantians.  Current  Philosophical  Theories.  The  Neo-Scholas- 
tics.  Two  hours  credit. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  a  systematic  study  of  religion  in 
all  its  phases  as  known  exclusively  from  the  light  of  reason  and  well 
established  historical  facts. 

101-2.      Comparative  Religion. 

General  notions  of  philosophy  and  religion;  the  definition  and 
divisions  of  religion;  a  general  history  of  the  world's  greatest  relig- 
ions; the  ways  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  religions; 
Rationalism,  its  history  and  final  bankruptcy;  Revelation,  its  nature, 
necessity  and  history.  Four  hours  credit. 

201-2.      Biblical   Criticism. 

The  historical  value  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  a  special 
study  of  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  from  a  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal viewpoint;  inspiration,  its  meaning.  Four  hours  credit. 
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301-2.      Analysis  of  Faith. 

Faith,  its  nature  and  norm;  God,  His  Existence,  Nature,  Unity, 
and  Trinity;  the  means  of  communication  between  God  and  Man. 

Four  hours  credit. 

401-2.      Morality. 

Morality,  its  objective  and  subjective  norms,  namely  Law  and 
Conscience;  Man's  duties  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor  and  to  God. 

Four  hours  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 

(Refer  to  page  55) 

PHYSICS. 

201-2.      General  Physics. 

Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Lectures,  experimental  demon- 
stration and  recitation.  Eight  hours  credit. 

301-2.      Advanced  Physics. 

A  more  mathematical  treatment  of  Mechanics,  Molecular 
Physics,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  a  course  of  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  201-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

303-4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Radioactivity;  the  Electron 
Theory. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Calculus.  Prerequisite: 
Couses  201-2.  Eight  hours  credit. 

305-6.      Experimental  Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics, 
Light  and  Heat.  A  few  lectures  are  given  on  the  theory  of  physical 
measurements  and  measuring  instruments  with  special  attention  to 
the  computation  of  results.  Recommended  to  be  taken  in  concur- 
rence with  Courses  301-2.     Prerequisite:     Courses  201-2. 

Six  hours  credit. 

401-2.      Experimental  Physics. 

Advanced  laboratory  work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Ac- 
curate measurement  of  current,  resistance,  electromotive  force^  ca- 
pacity; magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel;  use  of  electrometer 
and  potentiometer;  a  practical  study  of  the  properties  of  direct  and 
alternating  currents  and  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construc- 
tion of  dynamo-electric  machinery.     Prerequisite:     Courses  303-4. 

Six  hours  credit. 
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403.  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electromagnetic  Waves;  Radio 
Communication. 

Lectures  two  hours  per  week.  One  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Course  201  and  a  Course  in  Calculus. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  the  student  for  physical  exer- 
cises, both  indoor  and  outdoor.  A  well  equipped  gynasium  affords 
opportunity  for  apparatus  work.  Organized  leagues  in  baseball, 
basketball  and  tennis  help  to  make  these  sports  more  interesting, 
and  insure  participation  in  them  by  a  large  number  of  students.  A 
beautiful  natural  lake  three  minutes'  walk  from  the  College  makes 
it  possible  to  have  swimming  during  almost  the  whole  school  year. 
Instruction  is  given  in  boxing,  wrestling  and  in  track  work. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

101-2.      American  Government. 

American  National  Government.  The  historical  background 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  of  political  issues  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  President.  The  Cabinet.  The  Senate.  The  House  of 
Represetatives.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Subordinate  Federal 
Courts.  Local  and  State  Government  in  the  United  States.  The 
place  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  The  State  Constitutions.  The 
State  Legislature.  The  State  Courts.  Organization  and  functions 
of  administration  in  counties  and  cities. 

Six  hours  credit. 

201-2.      Party   Politics. 

The  development  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
portance of  the  extra-constitutional  element  in  American  Govern- 
ment. Party  platforms.  Presidential  campaigns  and  elections. 
The  nominating  machinery;  the  Presidential  primary  and  the 
nominating  convention.  Party  patronage.  The  spoils  system 
and  civil  service  reform.  State  parties  and  practical  politics  in 
local  government.     Two  Semesters.  Six  hours  credit. 

301-2.      American   Government   and   Party   Politics. 

A  more  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  make  a  less  intensive  study  of  the  matter  of  Courses  1-4. 
Two  semesters.  Three  hours  credit. 

401-2.      Constitutional   Law. 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
viewed  in  the  light  of  their  history,  development  and  application. 
The  making  of  the  Constitution.     The  Constitution  regarded  as  a 
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grant  of  power.  Federal  powers  and  State  powers.  The  principle 
of  "checks  and  balances."  The  doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy. 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Legislative  Power.  Limits  of  the 
Police  Power  of  the  States.  The  Guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Religious  Liberty.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Negro   Problem.     State   Constitutions.     Two    Semesters. 

Six  hours  credit. 

403.      Comparative   Government. 

A  compartive  study  of  the  governmental  organization  and 
administration    of    the    principal    European    nations. 

Three  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING. 

101.  Principles  of   Vocal   Expression. 

Practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking. 
Instruction  on  the  management  of  the  breath;  methods  of  acquiring 
clear  articulation;  correct  and  refined  pronunciation;  direct,  con- 
versational and  natural  speaking;  inflection;  qualities  of  voice  and 
their  use;  purity,  range  and  flexibility  of  tone.  Individual  criticism 
and  conference  with  the  instructor.  One  hour  credit. 

102.  Gesture  and  Technique  of  Action. 

The  study  of  poise,  posture,  movement  and  gesture;  spon- 
taneity of  expression;  correction  of  mannerisms;  power  and  pathos; 
ease,  grace  and  effectiveness  of  delivery.  Class  exercises,  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

201.  Argumentation   and   Debating. 

A  practical  training  for  those  students  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  the  course  in  oratory  prescribed  under  English  4.  Thought 
development;  division  and  arrangement;  argumentative,  persuasive 
and  demonstrative  speeches;  a  finished  argument  and  the  fallacies 
of  argument;  the  essentials  of  parliamentary  law  and  practice;  man- 
ner of  conducting  deliberative  assemblies.  Class  exercises?  criti- 
cisms and  conferences.  One  hour  credit. 

202.  The  Occasional  Public  Address. 

Informal  public  address;  the  presentation  of  business  proposi- 
tions before  small  or  large  audiences;  impromptu  and  extempore 
speaking;  after-dinner  talks.  Speeches  for  various  occasioins. 
Class  exercises,  individual  criticisms  and  conferences. 

One  hour  credit. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

301.      Social  History. 

A  survey  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  social  movements. 
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Social  value  of  Mosaic  laws  and  Christian  practice  with  special  em- 
phasis on  industrial  democracy.  A  review  of  modern  reforms,  fac- 
tory legislation,  workingman's  compensation,  social  insurance,  profit 
sharing  and  industrial  co-operation.  The  Church  in  modern  social 
problems.  Three  hours  credit. 

401-2.      General   Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  social  problems  and 
their  relation  to  the  family  and  the  individual.  A  study  of  natural 
resources,  population,  immigration,  labor  organization,  woman  and 
child  labor.  Also  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  housing,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  preventive  work  relating  to  the  poor,  defective  and  delin- 
quent. Four  hours  credit. 

302.      Social  Ethics. 

An  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  economic  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  origin  and  development  of  the  family,  marriage,  and 
the  social  order.  The  ethics  of  property,  liberalism,  socialism  and 
communism;  capital  and  labor  combines;  strikes,  lockouts  and  boy- 
cotts; public  ownership  and  control;  monopolies  and  modern 
finance;  public  health,  control  of  education,  traffic,  etc. 

Three   hours  credit. 

403-4.      Organized  Charity. 

A  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  family  and  community. 
The  purposes  and  methods  of  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
studied  by  means  of  selected  cases.  Co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  is  studied  and  inspection  visits  made  to  important 
institutions.  Three  hours  credit. 

SPANISH. 

101.  Elementary   Spanish. 

Grammar:  Garner.  Alphabet,  pronunciation,  accentuation, 
punctuation  and  capitals.  The  article  and  noun;  adjectives;  numer- 
als; personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns;  auxiliary  and  regular 
verbs.  For  reading:  Second  Spanish  Book,  Worman  and  Bransby 
(complete).  First  semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

102.  Elementary   Spanish    (Continued). 

Grammar:  Garner.  Pronouns  (continued) — relative,  interroga- 
tive and  indefinite.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  (repeated),  ortho- 
graphic changes,  formation  of  tenses,  passive  voice,  reflexive  verbs, 
impersonal  verbs.  For  reading:  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno.  Second 
semester.  Three  hours  credit. 

201-2.       Intermediate   Spanish. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1-2  or  who  have 
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presented  two  units  of  Spanish  for  admission.  Advanced  grammar; 
idiomatic  uses  of  the  prepositions;  irregular  verbs,  verbs  requiring 
a  preposition.  Composition  and  conversation.  Colma,  Lecturas  Re- 
creatives;  Valera,  El  Pajaro  Verde;  Alarcon,  Novelas  Cortas. 

Six  hours  credit. 

301-2.      Advanced   Spanish. 

A  detailed  study  of  Spanish  prose  style,  the  reading  of  repre- 
sentative Spanish  authors,  composition  and  conversation. 

Six  hours  credit. 

103-4.      Commercial    Spanish. 

Practice  in  colloquial  Spanish,  commercial  forms,  letter-writ- 
ing and  advertisements.  Current  journals  and  other  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  customs  of  South  America  and  Spain.  Reading 
of  the  geography,  government,  industries  and  commerce  of  these 
countries.  Sax   hours  credit. 

303.  Classical   Prose. 

Selections  from  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha;  St.  The- 
resa, Life  of;  Ribadeneira,  Historia  del  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,  selec- 
tions. Kelly,  History  of  Spanish  Literature.        Three  hours  credit. 

304.  Classical  Poetry. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  poesias;  Romancero  General  (Duran) ; 
Jorge  Manriquo,  Coplas,  selections.  Three  hours  credit. 

401.  Modern  Prose. 

Luis  Coloma,  Jeromin;  Boy,  La  Reina  Martir;  Jose  Maria 
Pereda,  Penas  arriba,  Cuentos  y  novelas;  Saj,  Europa  salvaje;  Fer- 
nan  Caballero,  La  Gaviota,  Clemencia;  Valvuena,  Estudios  Critices. 

Three  hours  credit. 

402.  Modern  Poetry. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Alberto  Risco,  Jose  Selgas, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Zorilla.  Three  hours  credit. 

403.  Spanish  Drama  and  Oratory. 

Classical  period:  selections  from  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vaga.  Modern  period:  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Los  hombres  de 
bien,  Lances  de  honor;  Nunez  de  Arose,  El  haz  de  lena.  Oratory. 
Donoso  Cortes  and  Nocedal,  Discursos.         Three  hours  credit. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce 


OBJECTIVES 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  offers  to  the  student 
a  most  thorough  course  in  business  administration  com- 
bined with  cultural  subjects  in  order  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
to  build  thought  and  reasoning  and  that  breadth  of  view 
which  must  ever  be  the  foundation,  as  well  of  more  ad- 
vanced scholarship,  as  of  eminence  in  the  commercial 
field.  Its  purposes  are  to  prepare  students  for  the  fol- 
lowing occupational  levels:  (1)  upper  levels  composed 
of  proprietors  and  executives;  (2)  intermediate  levels 
composed  of  department  heads  and  minor  executives ;  and 
(3)  lower  levels  composed  of  clerical  and  routine 
workers. 

The  modern  business  world,  highly  complex  in  char- 
acter, is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  specialized  units. 
These  units  not  only  compete,  but  also  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  creating  goods  and  services  for  the  satis- 
faction of  human  wants.  Those  who  would  win  success 
in  the  field  of  business  must  be  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  business  management.  They  must 
develop  facility  in  the  use  of  quantitative  instruments  in 
the  determination  of  business  policies.  They  must  recog- 
nize the  larger  relationships  between  business  leadership 
and  general  social  well-being. 

In  addition  to  a  thorough  course  in  economics,  bus- 
iness administration,  and  the  other  important  branches 
of  business,  it  affords  the  student  a  thorough  training  in 
mental  philosophy  and  Christian  ethics. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course,  in  addition  to  ob- 
taining the  degree,  the  student  will  also  be  prepared  to 
take  the  State  Certified  Public  Accountant's  examination. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Department  of  Commerce  occupies  quarters  in 
the  Main  Building  and  in  Mobile  Hall.  The  office  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  is  located  in  the  Main  Build- 
ing. The  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
members  have  offices  in  Mobile  Hall. 

The  accounting  and  statistical  laboratories  are  in 
the  Main  Building.  In  these  laboratories  students  are 
provided  with  desks,  tables,  adding  machines,  calculators 
and  other  types  of  equipment.  Class  rooms  are  located 
in  both  the  Main  Building  and  Mobile  Hall. 

The  Department  does  not  have  a  special  library  or 
reading  rooms.  All  books,  reports,  and  magazines  are 
located  in  The  Thomas  Byrne  Memorial  Library.  Com- 
fortable reading  rooms  are  maintained  there  for  use  of 
these  books,  reports,  and  magazines. 


LECTURES  AND  CLASS  VISITS 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  this  department,  lectures  are 
given  at  regular  intervals  on  subjects  in  course  by  prominent  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  City  of  Mobile,  and  class  visits  are 
made  at  intervals  to  banks  and  industrial  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  observation  and  investigation. 


DEGREE 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  comprise  a  four-year 
course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce. With  a  view  to  making  the  work  of  this  department  as 
practical  as  possible,  text-book  study  and  lectures  are  combined  with 
the  laboratory  method  and  case  system,  thus  affording  the  student 
abundant  opportunity  to  test  and  apply  the  basic  principles  of  mod- 
ern business. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 


First  Semester — 
Accounting  Principles 
Economic  Geography 

Modern  Language  

English     

Business   Mathematics 
Public   Speaking  

First  Semester — 
Advanced  Accounting 
Principles  of 

Economics    

English     

Modern  Language  

Business    Law    

Public   Speaking  

Introd.  to  Philosophy.. 

First  Semester — 
Accounting  Systems  .. 


Corporation  Finance  -  3  hours 

Public   Finance    3  hours 

History     3  hours 

General   Metaphysics      4  hours 


FRESHMAN 

Second  Semester — 

3  hours           Accounting  Principles  3  hours 

3  hours           Economic  Geography  3  hours 

3  hours           Modern  Language  3  hours 

3  hours           English     3  hours 

3  hours            Business  Mathematics  3  hours 

1  hour              Public   Speaking  1  hour 

SOPHOMORE 

Second  Semester — 

3  hours           Advanced  Accounting  3  hours 
Principles  of 

Economics    3  hours 

English     3  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Business    Law    3  hours 

Introd.  to  Philosophy..  2  hours 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
1  hour 
1  hour 


JUNIOR 

Second  Semester — 
3  hours  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A. 

Problems    3  hours 

Corporation  Finance  ..  3  hours 

Banking    3  hours 

History     3  hours 

Cosmology    4  hours 


SENIOR 


First  Semester — 

Cost  Accounting  3  hours 

Insurance  3  hours 

Elements   of   Statistics  3  hours 

Advertising   and 

Salesmanship   3  hours 

Ethics   4  hours 


Second  Semester — 

Income  Tax  Procedure  3  hours 

Public   Utilities   3  hours 

Business 

Administration     3  hours 

Marketing     3  hours 

Ethics   4  hours 


SUBJECTS  IN  COURSE 

Subjects  with  odd  numbers  are  given  in  the  first  semester 
and  subjects  with  even  numbers  are  given  in  the  second  semester. 

The  number  of  hours  given  is  the  number  of  hours  which  the 
class   meets   per  week. 
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The  number  of  credits  is  the  number  of  semester  credit  hours 
earned  by  each  student  who  receives  a  passing  grade  when  the  sub- 
ject is  completed. 

Freshman  Courses  100,  Sophomore  200,  Junior  300,  and  Senior 
400. 

Commerce    101.      Economic    Geography. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in 
making  a  living;  a  study  of  the  world's  major  regions  and  of  their 
present  and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacture.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  South  in 
general  and  to  Alabama   in   particular. 

Commerce    102-E.      Economic    History    of    the    United    States. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the 
period  of  settlement  to  the  present  time;  origin  and  growth  of  lead- 
ing American  industries;  changes  in  industrial  organization;  com- 
mercial policies;  influence  of  economic  conditions  on  political 
history;   problems   of    expansion. 

*Commerce    111-112.      Principles    of    Accounting. 

Two  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  Six  credits. 

Meaning  and  purpose  of  accounting;  the  balance  sheet;  state- 
ment of  profit  and  loss;  accounts;  construction  of  asset  and 
proprietorship  accounts;  accounts  with  customers  and  creditors; 
adjusting  and  closing  entries;  books  of  original  entry;  controlling 
accounts;  accruals  and  deferred  items;  partnerships;  opening  and 
closing  corporation  books. 

*  Commerce   201-E-202-E.      Principles    of    Economics. 

Three  hours.  Six  credits. 

An  analysis  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption; 
theories  concerning  rents,  profits,  interest  ad  wages.  A  discussion 
of  proposed  remedies  for  inequality  of  distribution  of  wealth; 
single  tax,  government  ownership,  profit-sharing,  co-operative 
enterprises. 

*Commerce    211-212.      Advanced   Accounting. 

Two  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  Six   credits. 

An  advanced  study  in  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Profits; 
statements  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  period;  partnerships;  cor- 
porations; installment  sales;  agencies  and  branches;  consignments; 
venture  accounts;  accounting  for  insolvent  concerns  and  statement 
of  affairs. 

♦Commerce    221-222.      Business    Law. 

Three   hours.  Six    credits. 

Law  in  general,  its  definition,  origin  and  sources;  written  and 
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unwritten  law;  law  and  equity  ;contracts  defined  and  classified; 
origin  of  property;  title  to  personal  property;  mortgages  and  their 
uses. 

*301-E-302-E.      Corporation    Finance. 

Three  hours.  Six  credits. 

Principles  of  financing;  forms  of  business  enterprises;  the 
corporate  form  and  its  status  before  the  low;  owned  and  borrowed 
capital;  basis  of  capitalization;  sources  of  capital  funds;  disposi- 
tion of  gross  earning;  budgets;  reorganization. 

*  Subjects  for  which  no  credit  is  given  unless  both  semesters 
are  completed. 

Commerce   311.      Accounting'   Systems. 

Two   hours  and  two   laboratory  hours.  Three   credits 

Study  of  reorganization  in  the  form  of  consolidations,  merg- 
ers, holdings  companies,  and  trusts;  description  and  explanation 
of  the  various  accounting  forms,  books  records,  methods  and  sys- 
tems employed  by  various  types  of  business. 

Commerce  312.      Auditing  and   C.   P.   A.   Problems. 

Two  laboratory  hours.  Three  credits. 

Quafilications,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  auditor; 
exact  rules  covering  every  detail  of  making  an  audit  of  books  and 
records  of  representative  business  concerns;  methods  of  securing 
and  handling  engagements;  working  papers  and  audit  reports; 
C.  P.  A.  problems  of  an  advanced  nature  presented  and  analyzed. 

Commerce    321-E.      Public    Finance. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

The  evolution  of  securities;  organized  security  markets  and 
their  economic  functions;  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange;  the  dangers  and  benefits 
of  stock  speculation;  floor  trader;  specialist;  odd-lot  business;  secur- 
ity deliveries,  loans  and  transfers;  the  stock  exchange  and  American 
business. 

Commerce   322.      Banking. 

Three  hours  Three  credits. 

Brief  history  of  origin  and  development  of  banking;  early 
banks  and  banking  systems  of  United  States;  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  foreign  banking  systems;  classes  of  credit 
and  credit  instruments;  money,  credit  and  prices;  international 
exchange. 

Commerce    331-E.      Transportation    Principles. 

Three  hours  Three  credits. 

Relation  of  transportation  to  industry  and  society;  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  American  transportation  systems; 
organization  of  transportation  service;  rates  and  regulations. 
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Commerce  332-E.      Foreign  Trade. 

Three  hours  Three  credits. 

Principles  of  international  distribution;  development  of  export 
markets;  export  and  import  machinery;  trade  regulation. 

Commerce  401-E.      Elements   of   Statistics. 

Three  hours  Three  credits. 

An  introduction  to  statistics;  a  brief  consideration  of  statistical 
theory;  collection,  classification  and  presentation  of  economic  data; 
construction  of  graphs  and  charts;  study  of  index  numbers;  prob- 
lems of  statistical  research. 

Commerce   402.      Business   Administration. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits 

Methods  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  work  of  industrial 
establishments;  selection  of  plant  site;  nearness  to  raw  materials  and 
to  market;  available  labor  supply;  power  and  transportation;  profit 
sharing;  types  of  internal  organization;  office  administration;  per- 
sonnel; standards  and  records. 

Commerce  411.      Cost   Accounting. 

Two  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  Three  credits. 

The  need  and  value  of  cost  accounting;  classifications  of  cost; 
process  cost  systems  and  specific  order  cost  systems;  manufac- 
turing expense  theory;  accounting  for  material;  accounting  for  labor 
costs;  distribution  of  costs;  debatable  methods;  relative  values; 
establishment  and  uses  of  standard  costs. 

Commerce  412.      Income   Tax   Procedure. 

Two  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours.  Three  credits. 

Revenue  Act  of  1928;  returns  for  individuals;  gross  income; 
exempt  income;  deductions  from  gross  income;  computation  of 
taxes;  income  tax  procedure;  returns  for  corporations;  computation 
for  corporation  taxes;  supplementary  problems. 

Commerce   421.      Advertising   and   Salesmanship. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

The  specific  purpose  of  advertising;  the  copy;  slogans;  trade- 
marks; newspapers;  magazines;  advertising  research;  preparing  and 
making  the  sales  presentation;  overcoming  objections  and  closing 
the  sale;  sales  promotion. 

Commerce  422-E.      Principles  of  Marketing. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

The  marketing  functions;  marketing  farm  products;  marketing 
raw  materials;  marketing  manufactured  products;  distribution 
through  brokers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  commission  houses;  market 
finance;  market  risk;  market  news;  standardization;  market  price; 
the  cost  of  marketing. 
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Commerce   431.      Insurance. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

Underlying  principles,  important  practices  and  principal  legal 
phases  of  life,  fire,  marine,  employers'  liability,  fidelity,  corporate 
surety,  title,  and  credit  insurance;  state  regulation  of  companies; 
underwriters'  associations  and  their  work. 

Commerce  432-E.      Public   Utilities. 

Three  hours.  Three  credits. 

Characteristics  of  public  utilities;  regulation  by  franchises  and 
commissions;  valuation;  rate  of  return;  rate  structures;  regulation 
of  service,  accounts  and  reports;  public  relations;  public  owner- 
ship. 

Commerce  441.      Real   Estate. 

Three  hours.  Three   credits. 

What  real  estate  is;  the  origin  and  development  of  real  estate 
ownership;  practical  discussion  of  the  details  involved  in  the  con- 
duct of  transactions  of  real  estate  activity. 

Commerce  422.      Investments. 

Three  hours.  Three   credits. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  investment  credit;  ele- 
ments of  sound  investment  and  methods  of  computing  net  earings, 
amortization,  rights  and  convertibles;  the  investment  policies  of 
individuals  and  institutions;  the  investment  market  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  money  market. 

Commerce  450.      Preparations  for  the  C.  P.  A.  Certificate. 

No  credit. 

Questions  and  problems  based  on  examination  given  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.     Individual  instruction  given. 

Examinations  for  the  certificate  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant are  held  in  Montgomery  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  November. 
Applications  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Education,  English,  Evidences  of 
Religion,  French,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Phy- 
sics, Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Spanish — refer  to  the  subjects  in  the 
Department  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Note:  The  course  in  Commerce  marked  "E"  are  the  same 
courses  as  those  in  Economics.  For  example,  Commerce  201-E  is 
the  same  as  Economics  201,  or  Commerce  422-E  is  the  same  as 
Economics  422. 
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Department  of  Education 


The  Department  of  Education  of  Spring  Hill  College 
was  organized  in  August  and  September,  1931,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  actual  need  of  many  of  its  students.  It  began 
to  function  September  7,  1931,  and  opened  its  classes  to 
students  the  following  day.  October  14  of  the  same  yeai 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
was  formally  petitioned  to  grant  its  approval  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  college  for  the  academic  and  professional 
training  of  teachers,  and  was  invited  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion. In  response  to  this  invitaton,  Dr.  B.  L.  Parkinson, 
Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Certification  and  Elemen- 
tary Education,  visited  Spring  Hill  December  14,  and  in 
the  due  course  of  time,  the  following  letter  was  received 
by  the  President: 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

MONTGOMERY 

December  21,  1931. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Walsh,  President, 
Spring  Hill  College, 
Spring  Hill,  Alabama. 
Dear  Father  Walsh: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  organization  of 
your  curriculum,  your  teaching  staff  and  your  student  teaching,  as 
well  as  your  equipment,  meet  the  requirements  for  preparing  teach- 
ers for  secondary  schools,  and  that  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  certifi- 
cating such  of  your  graduates  as  you  may  recommend  for  the  pro- 
fessional C  and  the  professional  B  secondary  certificates. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  many  courte- 
sies which  you  extended  to  me  on  last  Wednesday  when  I  was  a 
visitor  to  your  institution. 

With  the  season's  greetings,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  L.   Parkinson, 
Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Cer- 
tification   and    Elementary    Ed- 
ucation. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES 


Class    of 
Certificate 

Amount    of 
Approved 
Training 

Above  H.  S. 

on   which 

Based. 

Length     of     Validity 

Scope 

of 

Validity 

Recom- 
mended 
Minimum 
Beginning 
Monthly 
Salary 

C 

Three 
Years 

Three    Years.       Not 
Renewable. 

Grades 
7    to    12 

$   85.00 

B 

Four 
Years 
( Bacca- 
laureate 
Degree) 

Six    Years.    Permanent    aft- 
er   four    years    of    success- 
ful  teaching   experience.    To 
remain     permanently     certi- 
fied holder  must  teach  four 

Grades 

7   to   12 

$    95.00 

years  out  of  each  six-year 
period  of  certificate's  va- 
lidity. When  this  is  not 
done,  certificate  may  be  re- 
instated when  its  holder 
earns  12  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  courses  approved 
by  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


A  Five  Six    Years.    Permanent    aft-        Grades  $125.00 

Years         er    four    years    of    success-       7    to    12 
or    More      ful   teaching  experience.    To 
(Master's     remain    permanently     certi- 
Degree)       fied,  holder  must  teach  four 
years    out   of    each    six-year 
period  of  certificate's  valid- 
ity. When  this   is  not  done, 
certificate     may      be      rein- 
stated      when      its       holder 
earns   12  semester  hours  of 
credit   in    courses    approved 
by    State    Board    of    Educa- 
tion. 

SECONDARY  CLASS  C  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Secondary  Class  C  certificate  as  of  July 
1,  1934,  an  applicant  must  present  credentials  showing 

(1)  That  he  has  completed  the  junior  year  of  standard  col- 
lege work; 

(2)  That  among  his   other  credits   he   must   present  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.    English                                                                          Semester  Hours 
a.    Grammar    and    Composition 6 
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b.    Survey   of   English    Literature 6 

2.  History  and  Other  Social  Studies 

a.    Introduction    to    History 6 

b.     Political  Science  or  Sociology  or  Economics 6 

3.  Science    (Biology  recommended) 6 

4.  General   Psychology 6 

5.  Education 

a.  Educational    Psychology    3 

b.  Principles   of   High  School  Teaching 3 

c.  Principles   of   Secondary   Education 2 

d.  Tests  and  Measures 2 

Total  semester  hours  specified  in  first  three  years  of 
training    46 

SECONDARY  CLASS  B  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Secondary  Class  B  certificate  as  of  July  1, 
19S4,  an  applicant  must  present  credentials  showing 

(1)  That  he  holds  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university; 

(2)  That  he  has  to  his  credit  basic  courses  as  follows: 

1.  English  Semester  Hours 

a.  Grammar  and  Composition . 6 

b.  Survey  of  English  Literature 6 

2.  History  and  other  Social  Studies 

a.  Introduction  to  History 6 

b.  Political  Science  or  Sociology  or  Economics 6 

3.  Science    (Biology  recommended) 6 

4.  General   Psychology   6 

(3)  That  he  has  to  his  credit  courses  in  education  as  follows: 

Educational  Psychology  3 

Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 3 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Tests  and  measures 2 

Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching 5 

a.  First    field 3 

b.  Second    field 2 

Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 3 

(One  or  both  fields  with  not  less  than  30  full  periods  of  class 
teaching. ) 

Total    Specified    Education 18 
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In  addition  to  these  18  specified  hours  of  credit  in  education 
the  applicant  must  offer  six  semester  hours  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing professional   courses: 

Semester   Hours 

The  American  School  System 2  to  3 

Educational  Sociology  2  to  3 

Character    Education    3  to  2 

Mental  Hygiene  3  to  2 

Introduction  to  Education 3  to  2 

Guidance     3  to  2 

Extra-curricular  Activities 3  to  2 

(4)  That  he  has  to  his  further  credit  a  24  semester  hour  major 
in  one  field  and  an  18  semester  hour  minor  in  another  field. 

SECONDARY  CLASS  A  CERTIFICATE 

To  be  eligible  for  a  Secondary  Class  A  certificate  as  of  July  1, 
1934,  an  applicant  must  present  credentials  showing 

(1)  That  he  holds  a  Master's  Degree  or  its  equivalent  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university; 

(2)  That  in  the  pursuit  of  this  degree,  he  has  followed  a  curri- 
culum approved  by  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  Certification 
and  Elementary  Education. 

The  following  "Memorandum  for  Certification  of  High  School 
Teachers"  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  State  of 
Alabama. 

"To  be  eligible  for  the  professional  secondary  certificate,  a 
college  graduate  must  present  a  major  of  twenty-four  (24)  semes- 
ter hours  and  a  minor  of  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  in  any 
approved  subject,  with  an  additional  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  in 
education  (24  specified  hours  beginning  in  1934),  three  of  which  are 
in  supervised  observation  and  practice  teaching.  An  approved  sub- 
ject is  any  subject  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama." 

"No  subject  that  is  not  named  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
public  schools  of  Alabama  as  a  required  or  elective  may  be  accepted 
as  a  major,  minor  or  a  sub-minor  in  meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  either  of  the  three  types  of  certificates  mentioned  in 
previous    paragraphs." 
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Degrees  With  a  Major  in  Education 

In  the  Department  of  Education,  Spring  Hill  College 
offers  its  students  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  courses  in 
educational  subjects  either  for  cultural  or  professional 
reasons.  The  curricula  offered  provide  especially  for  pros- 
pective Junior  and  Senior  High  School  teachers  and  other 
educational  workers. 

To  follow  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  is  required.  These  courses  are  not 
open  to  Freshmen,  and  no  one  in  any  year  who  manifests 
a  faulty  use  of  English  either  written  or  spoken  or  any 
other  defect  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  renders  him  unfit  for  high  school  training 
will  be  permitted  to  pursue  a  major  in  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  normal  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours 
plus  two  in  religion.  Where  specific  combinations  require 
it,  work  amounting  to  seventeen  semester  hours  plus  two 
in  religion  will  be  permitted.  A  load  of  eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  plus  two  in  religion  is  the  maximum,  and  nc 
student  who  has  failed  in  any  course  at  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege will  be  allowed  to  carry  the  maximum  load. 

The  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  education  include : 

(1)  Every  item  of  the  requirements  for  the  Sec- 
ondary Class  B  certificate  to  teach  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama as  given  above. 

(2)  Completion  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  se- 
mester hours  of  work  with  a  grade  of  at  least  seventy  in 
every  course. 

(3)  Satisfactory  completion  of  all  courses  pre- 
scribed below  for  each  respective  degree. 

(4)  At  least  the  Senior  year  in  residence  at  Spring 
Hill  College. 
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(5)  A  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  presented  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 

(6)  A  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  payable  in  advance. 

(7)  Settlement  of  all  indebtedness  to  Spring  Hill 
College. 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  file  their  applications 
for  them  on  or  before  May  1. 

The  semester  hour  is  the  unit  or  standard  for  com- 
puting a  student's  work.  A  semester  hour  is  one  lecture 
a  week  for  a  session  i.e.  a  half-year.  Lectures  are  one 
hour  in  length.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  of  lecture.  One  and  one-half  hours 
of  work  outside  the  class  period  are  required  for  every 
lecture ;  one-half  of  an  hour,  for  every  two-hour  period  of 
laboratory  work. 

During  the  year  of  residence,  twenty-four  semester 
hours  of  work  must  be  taken. 

A  student's  grade  of  scholarship  in  every  course  is 
determined  by  the  combined  results  of  examinations  and 
monthly  work  as  stated  above. 

In  marking,  the  percentage  system  is  used.  The 
passing  grade  is  70.  In  addition  to  quantity  credits, 
which  are  given  on  completion  of  a  course  with  a  mini- 
mum of  70,  quality  points  are  granted  according  to  the 
quality  of  work  done.  A  grade  of  75  to  84  gives  the 
student  one  quality  credit  for  each  quantity  credit;  a 
grade  of  85  to  94,  two  quality  credits  for  each  quantity 
credit,  and  a  grade  of  95  to  100,  three  quality  credits  for 
each  quantity  credit.  Quality  credits  are  computed  from 
the  student's  grade  for  the  year.  Information  concerning 
grades  is  published  at  regular  intervals  at  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  but  not  by  professors. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  a  degree  to 
any  student  who  fails  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  or 
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other  exercises  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  prior  to 
graduation,  even  though  no  scholastic  credit  is  given  for 
such  courses  or  exercises. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  COURSES  FOR  THE  A.  B. 
WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Latin     3  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Introduc'n   to    History  3  hours 

Mathematics  3  hours 

Public   Speaking   1  hour 


Second   Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Latin     3  hours 

Modern  Language  3  hours 

Introduc'n    to    History  3  hours 

Mathematics  3  hours 

Public   Speaking   1  hour 


16 

First  Semester — 

English  3 

Latin     3 

Modern  Language  3 

Natural   Science 

(Biology 

recommended)      4 

Introd'n  to  Philosophy  1 
Introd'n  to  Education  2 
Public  Speaking 1 


16 
SOPHOMORE 

Second   Semester — 

hours  English  3  hours 

hours  Latin     3  hours 

hours  Modern  Language  3  hours 

Natural   Science 
(Biology 

hours  recommended)      4  hours 

hour  Introd'n  to  Philosophy  2  hours 

hours  The  Americal  School 

hour  System    2  hours 


17 


17 


JUNIOR 

First  Semester —  Second   Semester — 

General   Psychology   ..  4  hours  Educat'n'l  Psychology    3  hours 

Social  Science:  Social  Science: 

Sociology  or  Sociology  or 

Economics    3  hours  Economics    3  hours 

Principles   of   Secon-  Principles  of  High 

dary  Education  2  hours  School   Teaching  ....  3  hours 

Extra-curricular  Approved  Electives  ....  7  hours 

Activities    3  hours  — 

Tests  and  Measures....  2  hours  16 

Approved  Elective  2  hours 


16 
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SENIOR 

First  Semester —  Second   Semester — 

General   Psychology   ..  2  hours  Philosophy   4  hours 

Philosophy    4  hours  Materials  and  Methods 

Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School 

of  High  School  Teaching    3  hours 

Teaching    2  hours  Observation  and  Prac- 

Observation  and  Prac-  tice  Teaching  1  Vz  hrs. 

tice  Teaching  l^hrs.  Approved  Electives  ....  7  hours 

Approved  Electives  ....   7  hours  — 


15  y2 


16  y2 


N.   B.  For  a  Secondary  Class  B  Certificate  to  teach  in  Alabama, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  requires 

A  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  education; 

A  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  an  approved  subject;  and 

A  minor  of  18  semester  hours  in  another  approved  subject. 

A.  B.  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  EDUCATION 


To  satisfy  the  scholastic  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  with  a  major  in  Education,  each  candidate  must  pass 
128  semester  hours  of  work.  The  following  courses  are  prescribed 
for  candidates  for  this  degree: 

Cultural:  Semester  Hours 

English  12 

Latin    12 

Modern   Foreign   Language 12 

Mathematics    6 

Introduction  to  History 6 

Sociology  or  Economics 6 

Natural    Science 8 

Philosophy    (Including  6  in  psychology) 18 

Professional: 

Introduction    to    Education 2 

The  American  School  System 2 

Principles   of  Secondary   Education 2 

Extra-curricular   Activities    3 

Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 3 

Tests  and  Measures 2 

Educational  Phychology  3 
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Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (minor  field)....  2 
Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (major  field)....  3 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 3 

Teaching  Major  and  Minor: 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  a  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  one  approved  teaching 
field  and  a  minor  of  18  semester  hours  in  another.  For  this  degree, 
the  major  must  be  selected  from  group  I  below;  the  minor,  from 
group  I  or  group  II. 

Group  I:  Group  II: 
English  Latin 

French  Spanish 

History  Biology 

Mathematics  Physics 

Chemistry 

A  composite  major  of  32  semester  hours  or  minor  of  24  semes- 
ter hours  in  cognate  subjects  may  be  selected  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  provided  a  minimum  of  16  semester 
hours  in  the  case  of  the  major,  or  of  12  in  that  of  the  minor  be 
taken  in  one  subject.     Such  a  composite  will  be  permitted  in 

Natural  Science  (any  combination  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Biology  fulfilling  the  above  requirement) ; 

Foreign  Language  (Latin  in  combination  with  French  or 
Spanish) ; 

Mathematics  (in  combination  with  Physics) ; 

Social  Science   (History  in  combination  with  Sociology). 

B.  S.  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  EDUCATION 


To  satisfy  the  scholastic  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  with  a  major  in  Education,  each  candidate  must  pass 
128  hours  of  work.  The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  can- 
didates for  this  degree: 

Cultural:  Semester  Hours 

English  12 

Modern  Language  12 

Mathematics    6 

Introduction  to  History 6 

Sociology  or  Economics 6 

Natural    Science    8 

Philosophy   18 
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Professional:  Semester  Hours 

The  American  School  System 2 

Principles   of  Secondary  Education 2 

Extra-curricular   Activities    3 

Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 3 

Tests  and  Measures 2 

Educational    Psychology 3 

Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (minor  field)....  2 

Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (major  field)....  3 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 3 

Teaching  Major  and  Minor: 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  a  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  one  approved  teach- 
ing field  and  a  minor  of  18  semester  hours  in  another.  The  cultural 
courses  mentioned  above  may  be  counted  towards  the  completion  of 
this  major  and  minor.  For  this  degree,  the  major  must  be  selected 
from  group  I  below,  the  minor,  from  group  II. 

Group  I:  Group  II: 
English  Spanish 

French  Biology 

History  Physics 

Mathematics  Commerce 

Chemistry 

A  composite  major  of  32  semester  hours  or  minor  of  24  in 
cognate  subjects  may  be  selected  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
faculty  adviser,  provided  a  minimum  of  16  semester  hours  in  the 
case  of  the  major,  or  of  12  in  the  case  of  the  minor  be  taken  in  one 
subject.     Such  a  composite  will  be  permitted  in 

Natural  Science  (any  combination  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology  fulfilling  the  above  requirement) ; 

Mathematics  (in  combination  with  Physics) ; 

Social  Science   (History  in  combination  with  Sociology). 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  COURSES  FOR  THE  B.  S. 
WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

FRESHMAN 


First  Semester — 

English  3  hours 

Modern    language    3  hours 

Natural  Science 

(Biology 

recommended)   4  hours 

Mathematics     3  hours 

Introduction  to 

History     3  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


Second   Semester — 

English     3  hours 

Modern    Language    ....   3  hours 
Natural  Science 

(Biology 

recommended)   4  hours 

Mathematics     3  hours 

Introduction  to 

History     3  hours 

Public   Speaking  1  hour 


17 
SOPHOMORE 

Second   Semester — 

hours  English     3  hours 

hours  Modern    Language    ....  3  hours 

Mathematics   (5)   or 
hours  Natural    Science    ... .  4  hours 

hours  History     3  hours 

Introduction  to 

hour  Philosophy   2  hours 

The  American   School 

hours  System    2  hours 

hour  — 

17 


17 

First  Semester — 

English     3 

Modern    Language    ....  3 
Mathematics   (5)   or 

Natural    Science    ....  4 

History     3 

Introduction  to 

Philosophy     1 

Introduction  to 

Education     2 

Public   Speaking  1 

17 

JUNIOR 

First  Semester —                                      Second   Semester- 
General   Psychology   ..  4  hours           Educational 
Social  Science  Psychology     

Sociology  or  Social  Science 

Economics    3  hours  Sociology  or 

Principles   of   secondary  Economics    

Education     2  hours  Principles  of  High 

Extra-Curricular  School   Teaching 

Activities     3  hours  Approved   Electives 

Tests  and 

Measures    2  hours 

Approved    Elective   ....  2  hours 


3  hours 


3  hours 


..   3 

..   7 

16 


hours 
hours 


16 
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SENIOR 

First  Semester —  Second   Semester — 

General  Philosophy   4  hours 

Psychology     2  hours  Materials  and  methods 

Philosophy   4  hours  of   High   School 

Materials  and  methods  Teaching    3  hours 

of   High   School  Observation  and 

Teaching    2  hours  Practice  Teaching  ..  1  %   hrs. 

Observation  and  Approved    Electives    ..  7  hours 

Practice  Teaching  ~   1  Vi   hrs.  — 

Approved    Electives    ..   7  hours  15^4 

16  y2 

N.   B.     For  a  Secondary  Class  B  Certificate  to  teach  in  Ala- 
bama, the  State  Department  of  Education  requires: 

A  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  education, 

A  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  an  approved  subject  and, 

A  minor  of  18  semester  hours  in  another  approved  subject. 

B.  S.  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


To  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  with  a  major  in  Commercial  Education,  each  candidate  must 
pass  128  hours  of  work.  The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for 
candidates  for  this  degree: 

Cultural:  Semester  Hours. 

English     12 

Modern  Foreign  Language   12 

Mathematics    6 

Introduction   to    History    6 

Sociology   or   Economics   6 

Natural    Science    8 

Philosophy   (including  6  in  Psychology) 18 

Professional:  Semester  Hours. 

Introduction   to    Education    2 

The   American   School   System   2 

Principles   of   Secondary  Education 2 

Extra-curricular    Activities    3 

Principles  of  High  School  Teaching  3 

Tests  and  Measures  2 

Educational    Psychology    3 
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Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (minor  field)  ..     2 
Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching  (major  field)....     3 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  3 

Teaching  Major  and  Minor: 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  candidate  must  have 
completed  a  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  one  approved  field  and 
a  minor  of  18  semester  hours  in  another.  Cultural  courses  men- 
tioned above,  if  in  the  chosen  teaching  fields,  may  be  counted  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  teaching  major  and  minor.  For  this 
degree,  the  major  must  be  Commerce.  The  minor  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  group: 

English  Mathematics 

French  Biology- 

Spanish  Chemistry 

History  Physics 

Economics 
A   composite  minor  of  24  semester  hours  in   cognate  subjects 
may  be  selected  with  the  written  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser, 
provided  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  be  taken  in  one  subject. 
Such  a  composite  will  be  permitted  in: 

Natural   science    (any   combination    of  physics,    chemistry   and 

biology  fulfilling  the  above  requirement) ; 
Mathematics  (in  combination  with  physics) ; 
Social  science   (history  in  combination  with  sociology) ; 
Commerce  and  economics,    (in   any  combination  fulfilling  the 
above  requirement). 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  COURSES  FOR  THE  B.  S. 
WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN 

First  Semester —  Second  Semester — 

English     3  hours  English     3  hours 

Modern  Foreign  Modern  Foreign 

Language  3  hours  Language  3  hours 

Introduction  to  Introduction  to 

History  3  hours  History  3  hours 

Business  Business 

Mathematics    3  hours  Mathematics    3  hours 

Accounting  Accounting 

Principles     3  hours  Principles     3  hours 

Public    Speaking     1  hour  'Public    Speaking     1  hour 

16  16 
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First  Semester — 

English     3 

Modern  Foreign 

Language  3 

Advanced 

Accounting    3 

Natural   Science 

(Biology 

recommended)   4 

Public    Speaking    1 

Introduction  to 

Philosophy     1 

Introduction  to 

Education     2 

17 


SOPHOMORE 

Second  Semester — 

hours  English     3  hours 

Modern  Foreign 

hours  Language   3  hours 

Advanced 

hours  Accounting     3  hours 

Natural   Science 
(Biology 

hours  recommended)   4  hours 

hour  Introduction  to 

Philosophy    2  hours 

hour  The  American  School 

System    2  hours 

hours  — 

17 


JUNIOR 

First   Semester — 

Second   Semester — 

General  Psychology  .... 

4  hours 

Educational 

Principles   of 

Psychology     

..   3 

hours 

Economics    

3  hours 

Principles   of 

Corporation   Finance  . 

.   3  hours 

Economics    

.   3 

hours 

Principles  of  Second- 

Corporation  Finance 

..   3 

hours 

ary  Education   

2  hours 

Principles  of  High 

Extra-curricular 

School   Teaching  ... 

.  3 

hours 

Activities 

.   3  hours 

Approved    Elective    ... 

.   3 

hours 

Tests  and 

— 

Measures    

2  hours 

15 

First   Semester — 
General   Psychology   .. 

Philosophy    

Business    Law   

Statistics    

Materials  and 

Methods  of  High 

School   Teaching  .... 
Observation  and   Prac 

tice  Teaching    


17 

SENIOR 

Second   Semester — 

2  hours  Philosophy    4  hours 

4  hours  Marketing     3  hours 

3  hours  Business    Law   3  hours 

3  hours  Materials  and 

Methods  of  High 

School   Teaching  ....  3  hours 

2  hours           Observation  and   Prac- 
tice Teaching    1  %  hrs. 

1*6  hrs.  Approved    Elective    ....   2  hours 


15% 


16% 
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N.  B.     For  a  Secondary  Class  B  Certificate  to  teach  in  Alabama, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  requires: 
A  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  education, 
A  major  of  24  semester  hours  in  an  approved  subject  and 
A  minor  of  18  semester  hours  in  another  approved  subject. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  COURSES  IN 
EDUCATION 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SOPHOMORE  WINTER  SESSION 

Education  297  Introduction  to  Education  2  hours  a  week 

SECOND  SEMESTER  SOPHOMORE  SPRING  SESSION 

Education  202  The  American  School  System  2  hours  a  week 

THIRD  SEMESTER  JUNIOR  WINTER  SESSION 

Education  335     Principles  of  Secondary  Education     2  hours  a  week 
Education  335X        Extra-curricular  activities        2  hours  lecture  and 

3  hours  laboratory  a  week. 
Education  321  Tests  and  measures  2  hours  a  week 

FOURTH  SEMESTER  JUNIOR  SPRING  SESSION 

Education  336       Principles  of  High  School  Teaching        3  hours  a  wk. 
Education  308E  Educational  Psychology  3  hours  a  week 

FIFTH   SEMESTER  SENIOR  WINTER   SESSION 

Education  400M  Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teach- 

ing (Minor  Field)        2  hours  a  week 
Education  435T         Observation  and  Practice  Teaching         IY2  hours 

a  week 

SIXTH  SEMESTER  SENIOR  SPRING  SESSION 

Education  400M     Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching 

(Major  Field)  3  hours  a  week. 
Education  436T         Observation  and  Practice  Teaching         IY2  hours 

a  week 
COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  EDUCATION 

Education    297.      Introduction    to    Education 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Room 
107,  Mobile  Hall.  Fr.  De  Potter. 

This  is  a  survey  course  which  is  required  of  all  student  teach- 
ers during  their  first  semester.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  the  various  special  fields  of  the  science  of  education.  It 
begins  with  the  historical  development  of  education,  and  indicates 
the  various  philosophies  of  education  as  they  are  encountered.  It 
studies  the  various  national  and  state  systems  in  our  own  and  in 
foreign  countries,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  great  three-fold  di- 
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vision  in  use  in  this  country  and  comprising  elementary,  second- 
ary and  higher  education.  It  insists  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  learn- 
ing process  as  discovered  in  the  study  of  general  and  educational 
psychology.  Finally  it  considers  the  strategic  position  of  education 
in  the  battle  against  the  social  evils  of  the  present  day. 

Education  202.      The  American  School  System. 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  Session,  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Room 
107,  Mobile  Hall.  Fr.  De  Potter. 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  various  school  systems,  denominational  and  public,  in  the 
United  States,  section  by  section.  It  then  takes  up  the  advance- 
ment made  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  The 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  professional  education,  technical  and 
agricultural  education,  the  preparation  of  teachers,  art  and  manual 
education,  commercial  education,  educational  extension,  profession- 
al societies,  regional  and  national  educational  associations  is  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 

Education    308E.      Educational    Psychology. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  Session,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2:00  p.  m. 
Room  106,  Mobile  Hall.  Fr.  Bassich. 

This  course  considers  the  nature,  function  and  measurement  of 
the  original  tendencies  of  the  individual,  and  the  modifications  of 
them  which  the  school  endeavors  to  bring  about.  That  this  purpose 
may  be  better  effected,  the  student  is  directed  in  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  learning,  the  learning  curve,  the  efficiency  and  permanence 
of  learning,  transfer  of  training,  the  result  of  exercise,  the  meas- 
urement of  achievement,  the  use  of  tests,  the  new  type  examina- 
tions. 

Education   321.      Tests   and   Measurements. 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  Session,  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  2:00  p.  m.  Room  107 
Mobile  Hall.  Fr.  Bassich. 

Course  321  first  discusses  the  nature  of  tests  and  the  problems 
which  may  be  profitably  dealt  with  by  means  of  them,  simple 
methods  of  handling  the  results  of  tests  and  common  mistakes  to  be 
avoided.  It  then  takes  up  some  of  the  best  and  most  representa- 
tive tests  in  the  various  school  subjects,  and  some  tests  of  ability, 
particularly  of  general  intelligence,  and  emphasizes  the  practical 
use  of  test  results.  The  course  concludes  with  a  consideration  of 
the  principle  of  the  organization  of  test  work  and  of  its  relation  to 
practical  problems. 
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Education   335.      Principle*   of   Secondary   Education. 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Monday  and  Thursday  at  2:00  p.  m.  Room  107 
Mobile  Hall.     Not  given  1932-1933. 

This  course  studies  the  individual  at  the  stage  of  his  secondary 
education,  his  native  and  acquired  tendencies  to  action,  and  deduces 
principles  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  guided  in  his  attempt  to 
direct  the  interest  and  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  Among 
the  topics  considered  are:  the  aims  in  instruction,  the  class  exercise; 
the  essentials  of  good  questioning,  the  modes  of  instruction;  the 
importance  of  study;  the  prelection  or  assignment;  the  repetition  or 
recitation;  standards  and  measurements;  the  individual  and  social 
elements  in  secondary  instruction. 

Education  336.      Principles  of  High  School  Teaching  . 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2:00  p.  m. 
Room  107  Mobile  Hall.     Not  given  1932-1933. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  of  education 
the  proper  concept  of  the  present  day  high  school.  While  course 
335  deals  with  the  essentials  of  technique  for  the  apprentice  teacher, 
course  336  discusses  some  of  the  procedures  which  go  to  make  up 
the  professional  skill  of  the  master  teacher.  Among  these  are  super- 
vision of  pupil  study,  teaching  how  to  study,  the  technique  of  visual 
instruction,  socialized  class  procedure,  project  teaching  and  the  ad- 
justment of  instruction  to  the  varying  abilities  of  the  pupil. 

Education    435-436T.      Observation    and    Practice    Teaching'. 

One  and  one-half  or  Two  Semester  Hours  each  Session.  Sched- 
ule to  be  arranged  by  each  student  individually  with  the  head  of  the 
department  of  education. 

In  order  to  supplement  its  instruction  in  educational  principles, 
aims,  methods,  curricula  and  procedure,  and  to  cultivate  professional 
skill  in  teaching,  Spring  Hill  College  has  secured  the  cooperation  of 
the  Spring  Hill  High  School.  Through  the  courtesy  of  its  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  Spring  Hill  High  School  thus  becomes  the 
proving  ground  for  the  professional  students  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  have  free  access  to  its  classrooms  for  observation  of 
the  methods  practiced  therein  and  for  supervised  practice  teach- 
ing. Cooperating  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Spring 
Hill  College  requires  that  its  candidates  for  degrees  with  a  major  in 
education  present  a  minimum  of  3  semester  hours  in  observation 
and  practice  teaching  with  a  minimum  of  30  full  periods  of  class 
teaching. 
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Education  M.      Materials  and  Methods  of  High  School  Teaching. 

Winter  session,  two  semester  hours;  Spring  session,  three  semes- 
ter hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  reason,  aim  and  material  of  the  chief  subjects 
found  in  the  high  school  curricula,  and  the  recognized  methods  by 
which  they  are  taught.  The  student  should  emerge  from  the  course 
with  a  correct  perspective  of  the  subject  studied  and  with  such  a 
comprehensive  view  of  its  proper  distribution  that  he  should  be  ca- 
pable of  constructing  in  it  a  satisfactory  curriculum.  Students  are 
advised  to  choose  their  major  and  minor  teaching  fields  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  sophomore  year,  and  are  requred  to  do  so  before 
its  close,  and  to  notify  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  con- 
cerning their  choice. 

Education  335X.      Extra-curricular  Activities. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Labora- 
tory, Monday  and  Wednesday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Room  107  Mobile  Hall, 
Mr.  Donahue. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  instruct  the  students  of  edu- 
cation in  the  importance  of  student  participation  in  school  activities 
outside  the  classroom.  Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  teaching  of  athletic  sports,  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  track  sports  and  boxing.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
various  football  systems,  rules,  training,  special  plays  are  among 
the  topics  dealt  with.  There  is  explicit  insistence  upon  the  transfer 
of  training  in  punctuality,  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  plays 
and  other  desirable  qualities  from  the  field  of  play  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  and  of  after  life.  Among  other  student  activi- 
ties discussed,  are  the  following:  student  council,  class  organization; 
school  clubs — the  sodality,  the  classical  association,  the  scientific 
club,  the  poetry  club,  the  dramatic  club,  the  literary  scoiety,  the 
debating  society;  musical  organizations — the  choir,  the  glee  club 
the  band  ,  the  orchestra;  the  assembly;  the  commencement;  the  li- 
brary; the  study  hall;  the  athletic  association;  school  publications — 
the  annual,  the  school  magazine;  publicity  and  public  relations. 

Education  460M.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Com. 
mercial   Subjects. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  at  1:00  p.  m. 
Room  110  Mobile  Hall. 

Education   462M.      Materials  and  Methods   of   Teaching  English. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,   Tuesday,   Thursday  and  Friday  at   1:00   p.   m. 
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Room  207  Mobile  Hall. 

Education  466M.      Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching   History. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at  1:00  p.  m. 
Room  210  Mobile  Hall. 

Education  469BM.      Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Biology 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Biology 
lecture  room,  Yenni  Hall. 

Education  469PM.      Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics. 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1 :00  p.  m.  Physics  lec- 
ture room,  Yenni  Hall. 

Education  470CM.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Chem- 
istry. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  1:00  p. 
m.     Chemistry  lecture  room,  Yenni  Hall. 

Education   472M.      Materials   and   Methods  of   Teaching   French. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  at  1:00  p.  m. 
Room  110,  Mobile  Hall. 

Education   475M.      Materials  and   Methods   of   Teaching    Latin. 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Monday  and  Friday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Room  106, 
Mobile  Hall. 

Education  477M.      Materials  and  Methods  of   Teaching  Spanish. 

Two  Semester  Hours. 

Winter  session,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9:00  a.  m.  Room 
106,  Mobile  Hall. 

Education  494M.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Physi- 
cal Education. 

Three  Semester  Hours. 

Spring  session,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  at  1:00  p.  m.  Labora- 
tory, Monday  and  Wednesday  at  1:00  p.  m. 

,History    101  A.      Introduction   to  History. 

Three  semester  hours. 

Winter  session,  Monday  at  1:00  p.  m.,  Tuesday  and  Friday  at 
9  a.  m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  orient  the  student  so  that  he  may 
view  in  its  proper  setting  the  status  of  the  world  today.  That  this 
may  be  done  in  a  reasonable  way,  the  contributory  causes  to  the 
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present  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  culture  are  traced  from 
their  probable  origins.  In  the  same  way  the  progressive  stages 
of  the  world's  economic  and  political  development  as  recorded  in 
history  are  followed  from  the  remote  past  to  the  present  actual 
situation. 

History   102.      Introduction  to  History. 

Three  semester  hours. 

Spring  session,  Monday  at  1:00  p.  m.  and  Tuesday  and  Friday 
at  9:00  a.  m. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  1A.  It  reviews  the 
revolution  in  industry  brought  on  by  the  machine  age,  with  the 
new  view  point  of  human  values  in  the  disregard  of  inherent  rights. 
It  points  out  the  sociological  and  economic  problems  arising  from 
the  centralization  of  capital  and  mass  production  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  new  discoveries  in  science  and  inventions  in  indus- 
trial machines.  The  new  facilities  in  world  communication  and 
transportation  are  considered  together  with  the  complicated  sys- 
tems of  distribution  and  finance  which  they  connote.  The  social 
conditions  of  the  world  and  more  especially  of  the  United  States 
are  treated,  and  the  various  fields  of  study  which  specifically  deal 
with  the  problems  discussed  in  this  course  are  pointed  out  to  the 
student. 

General    Psychology    307P. 

Four  semester  hours. 

Winter  session,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  3:00  p.  m., 
Wednesday  at  2:00  p.  m. 

This  course  deals  with  the  laws  by  which  human  reason  must 
be  governed  in  order  to  act  conformably  to  its  nature,  and  so  to 
form  correct  and  true  judgments.  It  considers  separately  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  laws:  one  that  our  thought  may  be  correct  and  con- 
sistent or  conformed  to  the  necessary  laws  of  thinking;  the  other 
that  our  thought  may  be  true  or  conformed  to  the  objective  reality 
of  things. 

General    Psychology    407.      Philosophy    8. 

Two  semester  hours. 

Winter  session,  Monday  and  Thursday  at  11:00  a.  m. 

Psychology  407  studies  that  principle  in  man  by  which  he  lives, 
feels,  thinks  and  wills.  It  takes  account,  however,  only  of  those 
vital  acts  which  are  characteristic  of  man  and  distinguish  him  from 
all  other  living  things  in  the  visible  world.  The  student  is  first 
furnished  with  the  data  which  his  own  consciousness  and  that  of 
other  men  supply  as  to  the  characters  of  the  vital  acts  of  thought 
and  violation.  From  these  acts  he  is  directed  to  reason  back  to  the 
nature  of  the  principle  from  which  they  proceed,  its  relation  to  the 
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body,  its  origin.  From  what  it  does,  he  gathers  what  it  must  be. 
Thus  he  gets  a  natural  knowledge  of  the  essence,  origin  and  destiny 
of  the  soul  scientifically,  by  both  induction  and  deduction. 
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KEY 

The  American  School  System. 
Introduction  to  Education. 
Educational   Psychology. 
Tests  and  Measures. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
Extra-curricular  activities. 
Principles  of  High  School  Teaching. 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Commer- 
cial Subjects. 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  English. 
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Education  466M  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

Education  468M  Materials   and   Methods   of   Teaching  Mathe- 

matics. 

Education  469BM  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Biology. 

Education  469PM  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics. 

Education  470CM  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Chemistry. 

Education  472M  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  French. 

Education  475M  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Education  477M  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Spanish. 

Education  494M  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Physical 

Education. 

SUBJECTS     IN     COURSE 
DEPARTMENT     OF     ARTS     AND     SCIENCES 

BIOLOGY: 
101-2      General  biology. 

201  Comparative  anatomy  of  the  vertibrates. 
302  Vertibrate  embryology. 

202  Microscopic  technique. 
301  Bacteriology. 

401  Histology. 

402  Introduction  to  general  physiology. 
404  General  physiology. 

The  Mendel  club. 
Introduction  to  research. 
104  Genetics. 

CHEMISTRY: 

101  General  inorganic  chemistry. 

102  Elementary  qualitative  analysis. 

201  Qualitative  analysis. 

202  Quantitive  analysis. 
203-4      Organic  chemistry. 

301  Physical  Chemistry. 

302  Materials  of  engineering  products. 
305-6      Physiological  Chemistry. 

COMMERCE: 

Commerce  101  Economic  geography. 

Commerce   102E  Economic  history  of  the  United   States. 

Commerce   111    -112  Accounting  principles. 

Commerce  201E-202E  Principles  of  economics. 

Commerce  211    -212  Advanced   accounting. 

Commerce  221    -222  Business   law. 

Commerce  301E-302E  Corporation  finance. 
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Commerce  311  Accounting  systems. 

Commerce  312  Auditing  and  C.  P.  A.  problems. 

Commerce  321  Public  finance. 

Commerce  322  Banking. 

Commerce  33 IE  Transportation   principles. 

Commerce  332E  Foreign  trade. 

Commerce  401E  Elements  of  statistics. 

Commerce  402  Business  administration. 

Commerce  411  Cost  accounting. 

Commerce  412  Income  tax  procedure. 

Commerce  421  Advertising  and  salesmanship. 

Commerce  422E  Principles    of    marketing. 

Commerce  431  Insurance. 

Commerce   432E  Public   utilities. 

Commerce  441  Real  estate. 

Commerce  442  Investments. 

DRAWING: 

101-2      Mechanical  drawing. 
106- 

201  Descriptive  geometry. 
205  Topographical  drawing. 

202  Machine  drawing. 
103-4      Anatomical  drawing. 
204  Architectural  drawing. 
301          Architectural  design. 

EDUCATION: 

The  American  School  System. 

Introduction  to  Education. 

Educational  Psychology. 

Tests  and  Measures. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

Extra-curricular  Activities. 

Principles   of  High   School  Teaching. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Commer- 
cial Subjects. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  English. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  History. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathe- 
matics. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Biology. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Chemistry. 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  French. 


Education  202 
Education  297 
Education  308E 
Education  321 
Education  335 
Education  335X 
Education  336 
Education  436T 
Education  460M 

Education  462M 
Education  466M 
Education  468M 

Education  469BM 
Education  469PM 
Education  475M 
Education  472M 
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Eduction  475M         Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Education  477M       Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Spanish. 
Education  494M       Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Physical 
Education. 

ENGLISH: 

1  Rhetoric  and  composition. 

101  Advanced  rhetoric. 

102  Poetry. 

201  Oratory. 

202  The   Drama. 

301  The   English   novel. 

302  Shakespeare. 

303  Aesthetics  and  literary   criticism. 

304  The  essay. 
401-2  Journalism. 

305-6      English  and  American  literature. 

EVIDENCES   OF  RELIGION: 

101  Christian  revelation;  the  Church. 

102  The  Church;  God  and  salvation. 

201  Creation  and  redemption. 

202  Grace  and  the  sacraments. 

301  The  sacraments;  morality  and  virtue;  escatology. 

302  Divine  worship;  Christian  perfection. 

401  Sacred  scripture. 

402  Scripture  reading;  ecclesiastical  history. 

FRENCH: 

101-2  Elementary  French. 

201-2  Intermediate  French. 

301  Modern  French  prose. 

302  French  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
402  The  French  drama. 

GERMAN: 

101-2  Elementary  German. 

201-2  Intermediate    German. 

301  German    prose    writers. 

401-2  The    German    epic. 

GREEK: 

1  For  beginners. 

2  Xenophon. 
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101-2  Homer. 

201  Demosthenes. 

202  Demosthenes;  Aeschylus. 

301  Plato. 

302  Herodotus,  Thucydides. 

401  Sophocles. 

402  Aristophanes. 

HISTORY: 

History  101A     Introduction  to  history. 
History  102 A     Introduction  to  history. 

101  Early  medieval  history. 

102  The  middle  ages. 

201  Renaissance  and  revolution. 

202  Europe  since  1814. 

301         American  history  since  the  reconstruction  period. 


LATIN: 


1-2  Elementary  grammar. 

3  Cicero. 

4  Virgil. 

101-2  Virgil,  Horace  Cicero. 

201-2  Horace,  Cicero. 

301  Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal. 

302  Cicero,    Quintilian. 

401  Plautus,   Terrence. 

402  Pliny,   Seneca. 

403  Ecclesiastical  Latin. 


MATHEMATICS 


1  Advanced  algebra. 

2  Geometry. 

101  College  algebra. 

102  Plane  trigonometry. 

103  Spherical  trigonometry. 

104  Surveying. 

201  Plane  analytic  geometry. 

202  Solid  analytic  geometry. 
204  Differential  calculus. 

301  Integral  calculus. 

302  Differential  equations. 

303  Theory  of  definite  integral. 
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PHILOSOPHY: 

201 

Introduction  to  logic. 

202 

Introduction  to  epistomology. 

301-A 

Logic. 

301-B 

Criteriology  or  applied  logic. 

302-A 

General  metaphysics  or  ontology. 

302-B 

Cosmology. 

402 

Special  metaphysics. 

401 

Psychology. 

403 

General  ethics. 

404 

Special  ethics. 

303 

History  of  ancient  and  medieval  philosophy. 

304 

History  of  modern  philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION: 

101-2 

Comparative  religion. 

201-2 

Biblical  criticism. 

301-2 

Aanalysis  of  faith. 

401-2 

Morality. 

PHYSICS: 

201-2 

General  physics. 

301-2 

Advanced  physics. 

303-4 

Electricity    and    magnetism;    radio    activity; 
theory.                                        +■ 

the    electron 

305-6 

Experimental  physics. 

403 

Electric  oscillations  and  electromagnetic  waves;  radio  com- 

munication. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION: 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE: 

101-2 

American   government. 

201-2 

Party  politics. 

301-2 

American  government  and  party  politics. 

401-2 

Constitutional  law. 

403 

Comparative  government. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 

101 

Principles  of  vocal   expression. 

102 

Gesture  and  technique   of  action. 

201 

Argumentation    and    debating. 

202 

The  occasional  public  address. 

SOCIOLOGY: 

301 

Social  history. 

401-2 

General  sociology. 
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302  Social  ethics. 
403-4  Organized  charity. 

SPANISH: 

101-2  Elementary  Spanish. 

201-2  Intermediate  Spanish. 

301-2  Advanced  Spanish. 

103-4  Commercial  Spanish. 

303  Classical  prose. 

304  Classical  poetry. 

401  Modern  prose. 

402  Modern  poetry. 

403.  Spanish  drama  and  oratory. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING 


1.  Every  student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  is  advised  to  select 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Sophomore  year  the  two  high  school  sub- 
jects that  he  wishes  to  teach.  The  one  which  he  prefers  will  be 
known  as  his  major  teaching  field;  the  other,  as  his  minor  teach- 
ing field.  He  will  be  required  to  make  his  selection  before  the  end 
of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  to  notify  the  head  of  the  department  of 
education  concerning  his  choice. 

2.  Every  student  will  earn  a  minimum  of  twenty- four  semes- 
ter hours  in  his  major  field,  and  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  his  minor  field. 

3.  The  student  must  take  a  course  of  three  semester  hours  in 
the  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  his  major  subject,  and  of  two 
semester  hours  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  teaching  his  minor 
subject. 

4.  He  will  arrange  with  the  head  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion to  take  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  high  school  in 
a  class  of  either  his  major  or  his  minor  subject  to  the  extent  of  three 
semester  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  school 
system  in  which  he  plans  to  teach.  After  having  made  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  departmental  head,  the  student  will  report  to  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  then  to  the  teacher  to  whose  class 
he  has  been  assigned  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

5.  The  student  will  inform  himself  as  to  the  number  of  se- 
mester hours  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  required  in  the 
State  or  the  school  system  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  If  four  semester 
hours  are  demanded,  the  student  will  be  required  to  be  present  in 
the  high  school  class  for  a  full  period  on  each  of  two  successive  days. 
The  first  day,  he  will  observe;  the  second,  he  will  himself  conduct 
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the  class  during  the  entire  period.  If  he  will  be  required  to  have 
only  three  semester  hours  in  observation  and  practice  teaching,  he 
will  observe  during  one-half  of  the  period  the  first  day,  being  pres- 
ent for  the  prelection  or  assignment  for  the  following  day.  The  sec- 
ond day,  he  must  conduct  the  class  during  the  entire  period.  This 
routine  will  be  followed  week  after  week  for  two  semesters,  the 
student  teacher  reporting  the  same  days  every  week.  A  minimum 
of  thirty  full  periods  of  supervised  teaching  will  be  required  for 
credit. 

6.  The  student  teacher  is  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  super- 
vising teacher  the  first  day,  especially  while  the  latter  is  giving  the 
prelection  or  assignment.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  he  will  inquire 
what  the  supervising  teacher  wishes  him  assign  in  the  following  per- 
iod. During  the  time  of  study,  the  student  teacher  will  prepare 
carefully  both  the  matter  of  the  recitation  (or  repetition)  which  he 
is  to  conduct  and  that  of  the  assignment  (or  prelection)  which  he  is 
to  give  the  following  day. 

7.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  practice  teaching,  or,  preferably, 
at  some  other  time  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  student  teacher 
will  of  his  own  accord  go  to  the  supervising  teacher  and  ask  for  a 
criticism  of  his  practice  teaching. 

8.  Once  the  student  teacher  has  been  assigned  to  a  class  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  the  high  school  principal  is  re- 
quested to  place  his  name  on  the  class  roll,  and  the  supervising  tea- 
cher, to  check  his  presence  or  absence  on  the  days  on  which  he  is 
expected  to  report,  in  the  same  way  in  which  this  is  done  for  pupils. 

9.  The  supervising  teacher  is  requested  to  point  out  the  de- 
fects of  the  student  teacher  so  that  the  latter  may  become  aware  of 
them  and  endeavor  to  remove  or  at  least  diminish  them,  and  his  good 
qualities  so  that  he  recognize  them,  evaluate  them  correctly  and  de- 
velop them. 

10.  The  supervising  teacher  is  requested  to  rate  the  student 
teacher  and  to  give  the  grade  of  the  latter  to  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  In  giving  this  grade,  the  supervising  teacher  is 
asked  to  base  his  judgment  upon  the  following  qualities  as  mani- 
fested by  the  student  teacher: 

(a)  Personality    (giving   evidence   of   authority,   tact,   sym- 
pathy and  other  desirable  qualities.) 

(b)  Control  of  subject  matter. 

(c)  Control  of  method. 
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Student  Organizations 

As  college  education  is  accomplished  not  only  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  class,  but  also  in  no  small  degree  during 
the  students'  intercourse  with  each  other  at  other  periods, 
the  College  heartily  encourages  all  student  organizations 
which  help  to  develop  in  the  student  initiative,  self- 
reliance  and  leadership  in  organized  religious  and  social 
movements,  qualities  which  are  expected  of  college  men 
generally. 

The  policy  of  the  faculty  with  regard  to  all  kinds 
of  college  activities  is  that  a  student's  first  duty  in  col- 
lege is  attention  to  study,  and  that  no  other  student  activ- 
ity should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  purpose 
of  college  life. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES 

Students  taking  part  in  dramatic  performances,  pub- 
lic debates,  oratorical  or  elocution  contests  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics  are  subject  to  the  following  eligibility 
rules:  (1)  Actual  class  attendance  and  application  must 
be  satisfactory;  (2)  Students  must  have  no  conditions 
and  no  failures. 

SPRING  HILL  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Spring  Hill  Student  Council  is  elected  by  the 
Student  Body  to  safeguard  the  honor  and  traditions  of 
the  College  and  to  promote  and  direct  its  activities,  with 
the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

MEMBERS 

Warren  Aitkens   Senior   Member 

Joseph   Bilgere   Senior   Member 

Thomas  Gaughan   Junior   Member 

Guy  Kaufman  Junior  Member 

Albert  Bien  Sophomore  Member 

Carl   Shirk   Sophomore   Member 

Joseph  Martin  Freshman  Member 

OFFICERS 

Warren    Aitkens    President 

Joseph   Bilgere   Vice-President 

Thomas    Gaughan   Secretary-Treasurer 
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SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  Sodality  is  to  develop  Christian 
character  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Christ 
and  to  cultivate  the  lay  apostolate.  The  Sodality  en- 
deavors to  attain  this  end  by  conducting  weekly  meetings 
at  which  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  recited  and 
instructions  are  given  by  the  Director  and  by  organizing 
sections  for  the  promotion  of  special  activities.  Meetings 
are  "held  Wednesday  night  at  8:30. 

OFFICERS 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Cassidy,  S.  J. Director 

Huyet   Fitzsimmons    Perfect 

James   Hynes    Secretary 

APOSTLESHIP  OF  PRAYER— LEAGUE  OF  THE  SACRED 

HEART. 

This  Association  aims  at  training  its  members  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  and  other  good  works  by  seeking  in 
them  the  interests  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus:  "The 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls. "  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Cassidy,  S.  J Director 

THE  MENDEL  CLUB. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  foster  interest  in  biologi- 
cal research  work.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  are  read  by  individual  members,  dealing 
with  the  results  of  private  work.  Twice  a  month,  some 
eminent  biologist  or  physician  is  invited  to  address  the 
club.  The  club  publishes  a  monthly  paper,  "The  Men- 
delian",  devoted  to  biological  subjects. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev.  Patrick  H.  Yancey,  S.  J Moderator 

Paul   Kurzweg  President 

Charles  V.  Shannon  Vice-President 

John  L.  Boland  Secretary 

Thomas    Gaughan Treasurer 
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THE  SPRINGHILLIAN. 

The  Springhillian,  formerly  a  quarterly  publication, 
is  now  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  encour- 
age self-expression  and  literary  ambition  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  record  current  events  of  the  College. 

STAFF 

H.  L.  Crane,  S.  J - Faculty  Director 

B.  J.   Washichek  . Editor-in-Chief 

G.  McHardy  and  J.  Tyrrell  Associate  Editors 

C.  P.  Martin  Literary 

William   Eckert   Business    Manager 

J.  Boland  and  R.  Lawler  .Sports 

William   Coffey  Exchanges 

J.  McCown  and  P.  Norville,  Jr. Advertising 

F.  Gouaux,  T.  Hicks,  E.  Stuardi Circulation 

R.  Touart,  J.  Potts,  J.  Caviezel,  R.  Lawler,  L.  P.  Artman  .—Reporters 

THE  PORTIER  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  named  in  memory  of  the  learned  and 
saintly  prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  D.D.,  first 
Bishop  of  Mobile,  who  founded  the  College  in  1830. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  students  and  is  attained 
by  those  who  demonstrate  their  literary  ability  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

The  members  hold  weekly  meetings  on  Sunday  at 
8:30  P.  M.  at  which  they  engage  in  literary  and  forensic 
exercises.  They  also  stage  entertainments  for  the  student 
body  at  intervals  during  the  year  and  a  public  dramatic 
production  once  a  year.  The  College  Debating  Team  is 
chosen  from  this  Society. 

OFFICERS 

B.   J.  Washichek   President 

Dennis    Sullivan    Vice-President 

Gordon   McHardy   Secretary 

J.    McCown   Treasurer 

F.  Lott  Librarian 
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ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

Spring  Hill  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  for- 
mer students,  and  takes  pride  in  their  achievements.  The 
College  has  been  greatly  helped  by  certain  organizations 
formed  by  the  Alumni  in  different  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  the  recollections  of  their  college  days,  and 
working  for  the  interest  of  their  Alma  Mater.  These  are : 

Augusta  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Georgia  Club  of  Spring  Hill  College 
New  Orleans  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Thibodaux  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
Montgomery  Spring  Hill  College  Club. 
Washington  Spring  Hill  Club 
Chicago  Spring  Hill  College  Club 
New  York  Alumni  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Inc. 
Mobile  Alumni  Association  of  Spring  Hill  College. 
The  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Spring  Hill  College. 
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One  Hundredth  and  First 
Annual  Commencement 

OF 

Spring  Hill  College 

FRIDAY,  MAY  29,  1931 
COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Spring  Hill  College 

PROGRAM 

Grand  March — "Victory  March" 

Rev.  C.  C.  Chapman,  S.  J. 

The  Spring  Hill  Orchestra 

Address Rev.  Joseph  M.  Walsh,  S.  J. 

Address  to  Graduates  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead 

"Alma  Mater  Song"  Prof.  A.  J.  Suffich,  Mus.  B. 

The  Spring  Hill  Orchestra 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS 

"Purple  and  White"  

J.  H.  Hynes  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Chapman,  S.  J. 

The  Spring  Hill  Orchestra 
Valedictory Francis  James   Gremillion 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 


„  /The 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


'nomas  Lundon  Bailey  Claude  Joseph   Stallworth 

v  Francis  James  Gremillion  Ward  Laurent  Tilly 

^George  Westerfield  Metzger  George  Owen  Twellmeyer 

i  William  Joseph  Sneeringer  v  Alphonse  Hays  Zieman 
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BACHELOR  OF   SCIENCE 

{  George  Washington  Bourgeois       ^Warren  Clayton  Stephens,  Jr. 
^Alexander  John   Brown,  Jr.  vAloysius  Edwin  Stuardi 


^ 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 


^ Joseph  Costa,  Jr.  \Charles  Joseph  Owens,  Jr. 

Victor   Heinz  Lott  ~ftoss  Charles  Schilleci 

Thomas   Henry  McPhillips,  Jr.       iRobert  Joseph  Tucker 

William   Henry   Murray,   Jr. 

"Centennial  March"  Prof.  A.  J.  Staub,  Mus.  D. 

The  Spring  Hill  Orchestra 

Prizes 

THE  JOSEPH  BLOCK  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  for  proficiency  in 
Music  was  founded  by  his  children:  Edward  Block  of  New  York, 
Alexander  Block,  Mrs.  Bettie  Haas,  Mrs.  Emma  Eichold,  Mrs. 
Fannie  B.  Simon  of  Mobile. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  James  H.  Hynes. 

THE    BISHOP    O'SULLIVAN    MEMORIAL    MERAL,    founded    in 
honor  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremiah   O'Sullivan,  Bishop  of  Mobile, 
for  excellence  in  Christian  Doctrine  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  Bernard  J.  Washichek. 
Next  in  merit,  John  O'Mahony,  John  Solon. 

THE  HUTCHINSON  MEDAL,  founded  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchinson, 
E.  E.,  Ph.D.,  for  the  best  thesis  in  Philosophy. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  William  J.  Sneeringer. 
Next  in  merit,  Alphonse  H.  Zieman. 

THE  MERILH  MEDAL,  founded  by  Edmund  H.  Merilh,  B.  S.  '17,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  best  English  essay. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  Claude  J.  Stallworth. 
Next  in  merit,  William  J.  Sneeringer,  James  Hynes. 

THE  WALSH  MEMORIAL  MEDAL,  founded  in  memory  of  William 
A.  Walsh,  A.  B.  '08,  for  execellence  in  Oratory. 
Not  awarded. 

THE  O'CALLAGHAN  MEDAL,  donated  by  Rev.  J.  McDermot,  in 
memory  of   Rev.   C.   T.    O'Callaghan,    D.D.,   for  proficiency  in 
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Latin. 

Not  awarded. 

THE  MASTIN  MEDAL,  founded  by  William  M.  Mastin,  M.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  for  the  best  paper  in  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
This  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  Claude  J.  Stallworth. 
Next  in  merit,  John  S.  Daniel. 

THE  STEWART  MEDAL,  donated  by  D.  D.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  for  the 
best  paper  in  Biology. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  Charles  V.  Shannon. 
Next  in  merit,  Claude  J.  Stallworth. 

THE  DEPORTMENT  MEDAL,  founded  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Edward 

P.  Allen,  D.  D.,  for  Excellent  Deportment,  to  be  awarded  by 

the  votes  of  the  students,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty. 

This  medal  was  won  in  1931  by  Huyet  W.  Fitzsimmons. 

Next  in  merit,  Warren  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Charles  J.  Owens,  Jr., 

Joseph  Bilgere,  and  Bernard  Washichek. 

THE  MATT  RICE  SERVICE  CUP,  founded  by  the  Omicron  Sigma 
Fraternity  in  memory  of  Matthew  P.  Rice,  A.  B.  '19,  a  founder 
of  the  Fraternity  and  a  loyal  Springhillian,  to  be  awarded  to 
the  student,  who,  during  the  year,  has  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  college. 

This  cup  was  awarded  in  1931  to  Warren  C.  Stephens,  Jr. 
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Class  Roll 

FRESHMAN 


vAlves,  Walter  J. 
Amman,  Frederick  C. 
Angle,  Lanier  P. 
Artman,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr. 
tAycock,  Clarence  C. 
Bassford,  George  E. 
-Blake,  William  A. 
Blakesley,  David  J. 
Boland,  J.  L.,  Jr. 
Bowab,  George 
Braswell,  Jefferson  B. 
Butt,  Howard  E. 
Byrne,  Robert  W. 
Callahan,  John  M. 
Caron,  Richard  J. 
Cassidy,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Courreges,  Frank 
Crane,  Joseph 
j  Dacovich,  Andrew  G. 
Dark,  Robert  L. 
Demetropulos,  Andrew 
DeNeefe,  Thomas  B. 
IDigon,  Benigno 
Dolese,  Eugene  D. 
Dowds,  James  J. 
Duffy,  Charles  W. 
Duffy,  Daniel  J. 
Dyas,  Edmund  C. 
Dyer,  John  L. 
Elsevier,  William 
Ernst,  Roy 
;Fort,  Marshall  W. 
Gonzales,  Arthur  S. 
Gospodinovich,  Matre 
Gross,  Joseph  C. 
Hanson,  Gus  R. 
Helmsing,  Joseph  H. 
Holbein,  Henry 


Houston,  Withers 
Irby,  Walter  Harold 
Kearns,  Robert  J. 
Kerrigan,  Thomas  E. 
|  Laurendine,  Patrick,  Jr. 
ILawler,  Robert  J. 
LeCompte,   Eugene  J. 
Martin,  Joseph 
Maney,  James  P. 
McDonald,  Herbert  P.,  Jr. 
O'Donnell,  James  P. 
O'Neal,  Edward  H. 
Qppenheimer,  Charles  W. 
O'Shea,  Francis 
O'Shea,  Peter  S. 
Palmes,  Jack 
Fatton,   Brett  R. 
Pearson,  Edwin 
Powell,  Marion 
Power,  Daniel  E. 
Robinson,  Joseph 
Robinson,  William  R. 
Rowan,  Carroll  P.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Eugene  B. 
;-Schenk,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Sitterle,  Julius  M. 
Skeffington,  Francis  J. 
Smith,  Charles 
Starke,  John 
Snmrall,  Harry  T. 
Sweeney,  Martin  0. 
Switzer,  John  E. 
Tampary,  Theodore  C. 
Thompson,  Edward  Leroy 
Trueblood,  Elmer  C. 
Van  Antwerp,  Garet,  Jr. 
Waller,  Charles 
Weinacker,  Robert,  Jr. 
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Hollinger,  Frank  O. 
Holman,  Edward  P. 
Hope,  John  C. 


iWhite,  William  P. 
Willey,  Robert 
Young,  Jack 


SOPHOMORE 


Abell,  Edward  C. 
Adams,  F.  Valle 
Anders,  John  Klein 
Austin,  John  W. 
Bailey,  Joseph 
Barry,  John  Joseph 
Bien,  Albert 
Boehm,  John  G. 
Blount,  Willard 
Brassell,  Richard  T. 
Broussard,  John  D. 
Chance,  Huey  L. 
Coffey,  William  G. 
Conner,  Charles 
Crandell,  James  L.  Jr. 
Daniel,  John  S. 
Davis,  Fletcher,  Jr. 
DeMouy,  Louis  F. 
Dischler,  Nicholas 
Donahue,  John  Donald 
Driscoll,  Raymond  E. 
Dubuisson,  Nicholas  D. 
Duggar,  Lloyd  L. 
Eckert,  William  A. 
Faville,  Henry  C. 
Feore,  James  J. 
Goodman,  Emmett 
Grigsby,  Lee  W. 
Guider,  George  W. 
Hale,  Dr.  Stephen  F. 
Hardie,  William  P. 
Hartley,  James  A. 
Hogan,  Jesse  F.  Jr. 


Houssiere,  Charles,  Jr. 

Houssiere,  Ernest 

James,  Sam  A. 

Johnson,  Ernest  N.  Jr. 
t  Kopecky,  John  William 

Leary,  Thomas  J. 

Leatherwood,  Wilfred  M. 
uMaisel,  Irving 
I  Martin,  John  B. 
^Martin,  Charles  P.  Jr. 

Mason,  John  H. 
i-McAuley,  Marshall  A. 

Muffuletto,  Vincent  P. 

North,  William  E. 
I.  Petro,  Daniel 

Potts,  John  P. 

Putnam,  Richard  J. 

Ricau,  Gus  J.,  Jr. 
i^Eussell,  Bernard  P. 

Schwab,  George  Arthur 

Schwing,  Jules  B. 

Sekul,  John 

Shirk,  Carl  R. 

Singleton,  John  B. 

Sneeringer,  Leo  Francis 

Spafford,  James  R. 

Stein,  Thomas  F.,  Jr. 

Stille,  George  C. 

Stuardi,  Fred 

Vardaman,  Douglas 

Vignes,  Sparks,  Jr. 

Vogelgesang,  Edmund  R. 

White,  James  M. 
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JUNIOR 


Beyt,  Lamar  Jr. 
Breen,  James  P. 
Brett,  William  T. 
Brousse,  Valsin  L.  Jr. 
Bruister,  Howard  J. 
Brunson,  Woodrow  W. 
Carlen,  Ernest 
Caviezel,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Copeland,  Charles  J. 
Corrigan,  George  F.,  Jr. 
Drury,  George  I. 
Fitzsimmons,  Huyet  W. 
Gaughan,  Thomas  J. 
Hynes,  James  H. 
tKaufman,   Guy  Charles 
Kurzweg,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 


Lovell,   Edgar  P. 
'Mattei,  Harry 

McDonough,  William  C. 
-  McFarland,  M.  Carter 

Newburn,  George  W. 

Ory,  Oscar  Richard 

Polito,  Theodore  J. 

Provosty,  Wiendahl  G. 

Richard,  Charles  W. 

Riley,  Elmo  M. 

Skeffington,   William  P. 

Smith,  Wilton  J. 

Tonsmeire,  James  M. 

Tyrrell,  Joseph  G. 

Wilson,  John  E.  Jr. 


SENIOR 


Aitkens,  Warren  R. 
Alexander,  Henry  C. 
Bellande,  Marcel  R. 
Bilgere,  Joseph  E. 
Boylan,  Gerald  M. 
Cameron,  Allan  R.,  Jr. 
Foster,  Granville  W. 
Gibbons,   Walter  T. 
Gouaux,  Frank  T.,  Jr. 
Hargrove,  Harry  L.  Jr. 
Henderson,  Thomas  B. 
Hicks,   Thomas  E. 
Kuppersmith,  Oliver  F. 
Kurhan,  Louis 
Lott,  Frank  J. 
Low,   George  C. 
Lynch,  James  T. 
Mabry,  Burnett  F. 


Mattina,  David  Earl 
McCown,  James  H. 
McHardy,  G.  Gordon 
Norville,  Peyton,  Jr. 
O'Rourke,  Edward  V.,  Jr. 
Owings,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Prevost,  Buvens  L. 
Pugh,  Jesse  S. 
Quinn,  Joseph  F. 
Shannon,   Charles  V. 
Stuardi,  J.  Edwin 
Sullivan,   Dennis  T. 
Sweeney,  John  P,.  Jr. 
Touart,   Richard  G. 
VanNice,  Harry  B. 
Walsh,  Joseph  M. 
Washichek,   Bernard  J. 
Zukerman,   Sidney  W. 


POST  GRADUATE 
Byrne,  Thomas 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 

Mills,  Claude  B. 

Stewart,  Jones 
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Register  of  Students 


Abell,  Edward  C Kentucky 

v  Adams,  F.  Valle  Texas 

Aitkens,   Warren  R Louisiana 

Alexander,  Henry  C. Alabama 

( Alves,  Walter  J Alabama 

f  Amman,   Frederic   C Louisiana 

V'Anders,  John  K Louisiana 

I  Angle,   Lanier  P Alabama 

I^Lrtman,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr , Florida 

^Austin,   John   W Oklahoma 

J^Aycock,    Clarence    C Louisiana 

£  Bailey,  Joseph  A Pennsylvania 

M^arry,   John   J Texas 

i^assford,  George  E Illinois 

-^Belllande,   Marcel    R Mississippi 

yjj'Beyt,  Lamar  Jr Louisiana 

V^ien,  Albert  R Ohio 

S^feilgere,  Joseph  E Alabama 

/Blake,   William   A ..Alabama 

^Blakesley,    David   J Louisiana 

v^  Blount,   Willard   H Alabama 

■^Boehm,  John  S Missouri 

/  Boland,    John    Missouri 

2/Bowab,  George  Alabama 

4(Boylan,    Gerald    M Alabama 

v/Brassell,  Richard  T Alabama 

i  Braswell,    Jefferson   B Alabama 

^fcrett,   William   T Illinois 

Breen,   James   P Tennessee 

vBroussard,  John  D District  of  Columbia 

j^-Brousse,  Valsin  L.  Jr Louisiana 

*?  Bruister,   Howard  J Alabama 

r"  Brunson,   Woodrow  W Alabama 

I  Butt,  Howard  C.  Alabama 

j  Byrne,  Robert  W.,  Jr Alabama 

(>  Byrne,  Thomas Alabama 


/  Callahan,  John  M Arkansas 

I  Cameron,  Allan  R.,  Jr Alabarc 

Carlen,  Ernest  J AlacS^ 

l  Caron,  Richard  J I7*3* 
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Cassidy,  Joseph   P.,  Jr Louisiana 

V  Caviezel,  Joseph  A.,  Jr Alabama 

„  Chance,  Huey  L Alabama 

VjCoffey,    William    Illinois 

5  Conner,  Charles  J Louisiana 

Copeland,  Charles  J Arizona 

;  Corrigan,  George  F.,  Jr Florida 

/'CJourreges,   Frank   R Louisiana 

vCrandell,  James,  Jr Louisiana 

i  Crane,  Joseph  A Alabama 

aDacovich,  Andrew  G Alabama 

t  Daniel,    John   S Louisiana 

Dark,   Robert,  Jr Texas 

Davis,  Fletcher  E.,  Jr Alabama 

$<Demetropulos,    Andrew    Alabama 

^DeMouy,   Louis  F Alabama 

}DeNeefe,  Thomas  B Alabama 

Digon,  Benigno,  Jr Cuba 

Dischler,  Nicholas  Louisiana 

Dolese,   Eugene   D.,   Jr Louisiana 

\Donahue,   John   Donald   Alabama 

Dowds,  James  J Arkansas 

^  Driscoll,  Raymond  F Connecticut 

y  Drury,    George   I Kentucky 

*  Gubuisson,  Nicholas  D Louisiana 

Duffy,  Charles  W Illinois 

Duffy,  Daniel  J Illinois 

Duggar,  Lloyd  L Alabama 

Dyas,  Edmund  C Alabama 

Dyer,  John  L Louisiana 

Eckert,  William  A New  York 

Elsevier,   William  Alabama 

f  fernst,  Roy  Illinois 

Faville,  Henry  C,  Jr Alabama 

v  Feore,  James  J Alabama 

i   Fitzsimmons,  Huyet  W Louisiana 

Fort,   Marshall   W Alabama 

Foster,    Granville    W Mississippi 

Gaughan,  Thomas  J Arkansas 

1  ons,  Walter  T Tennessee 
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vGoodman,  Emmett  F Alabama 

/Gonzales,  Arthur  S Alabama 

/Gpspodinovich,  Matre  Mississippi 

^Gouaux,  Frank  T.,  Jr Louisiana 

Grigsby,  Lee  W Kentucky 

,Gross,  Joseph  C.,  Jr Louisiana 

-Guider,  George  W Mississippi 

VHale,  Dr.  Stephen  F Alabama 

/  JIanson,  Gus.  R Oklahoma 

"?Hardie,  William  P Florida 

vHargrove,  Harry  L.,  Jr Alabama 

Hartley,  James  A Alabama 

AHelmsing,  Joseph  H Alabama 

Henderson,  Thomas  B Alabama 

Hicks,  Thomas  E Alabama 

■v  Hogan,  Jesse  F.,  Jr Alabama 

(Holbein,  Henry  D Alabama 

•  Hollinger,  Frank  O Alabama 

^Holman,  Edward  P Oklahoma 

vHope,  John  C Alabama 

i  Houssiere,  Charles,  Jr Louisiana 

"f  Houssiere,  Ernest  A Louisiana 

,'  Houston,  Withers  Alabama 

Hynes,  James  H Illinois 

/  Irby,  Walter  Harold  Alabama 

I  James,   Sam  A Florida 

*  Johnson,  Ernest  N Alabama 

Kaufman,   Guy  Charles  Louisiana 

f  Kearns,   Robert  J Alabama 

tKerrigan,  Thomas  E Tennessee 

iKopecky,  John  W Texas 

Kuppersmith,  Oliver  F Alabama 

Kurhan,  Louis   Massachusetts 

v  Kurzweg,  Paul  H.,  Jr Louisiana 

iLaurendine,  Patrick,  Jr Alabama 

r. Lawler,  Robert  J Missouri 

VLeary,  Thomas  J Maryland 

j  Leatherwood,    Wilfred    M Alabama 

ALeCompte,  Eugene  J Louisiana 

i/.  Lott,  Frank  J Mississippi 
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K  Lovell,  Edgar  P Tennessee 

a  Low,  George  C Mississippi 

/  Lynch,  James  T Tennessee 

1    Mabry,  Burnett  F Mississippi 

'^Maisel,  Irving  Alabama 

^Ifraney,  James  P Oklahoma 

'^Martin,  John  B Oklahoma 

v  Martin,  Charles  P Louisiana 

/  Martin,  Joseph  T Oklahoma 

£  Mason,    John   H Florida 

'/Mattei,  Harry  Alabama 

if'Mattina,  David  Earl  Mississippi 

i-^McAuley,  Marshall  A Alabama 

k  McCown,  James  H Alabama 

/  McDonough,  William  C Georgia 

/  McDonald,  Herbert  P.,  Jr Alabama 

V   McFarland,  M.  Carter  Alabama 

McHardy,  G.   Gordon  Louisiana 

»(>   Mills,   Claude  B Louisiana 

I  Muffuletto,  Vincent  P.  Mississippi 

}  Newburn,  George  Alabama 

■^korth,  William  E Alabama 

&  Norville,  Peyton,  Jr Alabama 

^O'Donnell,  James  P Mississippi 

/O'Neal,  Edward  H Alabama 

I  Oppenheimer,   Charles  W Florida 

Yt>'Rourke,  Edward  V Alabama 

JkOry,   Oscar  R Louisiana 

^O'Shea,  Francis  M Mississippi 

/  O'Shea,  Peter  S Mississippi 

VOwings,  Alfred  J Missouri 

*  Palmes,  Jack  Alabama 

t  Patton,  Brett  R Alabama 

/Pearson,    Edwin   Alabama 

;  Petro,  Daniel  Alabama 

VPolito,  Theodore  J Missouri 

VPotts,  John  P ...Kansas 

Powell,  Marion  Alabama 

^  Power,  Daniel  E Tennessee 

y  Prevost,  Buvens  L Louisiana 
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^Provosty,  Wiendhal  G - Louisiana 

Pugh,  Jesse  S Alabama 

^Putnam,   Richard  J Louisiana 

Quinn,  Joseph  F Connecticut 

Richard,  Charles  W Alabama 

-i-Ricau,    Gus    J i~ < Louisiana 

yitiley,  Elmo  M Alabama 

/  Robinson,  Joe  B Alabama 

/Robinson,  William  R Louisiana 

/Rowan,  Carroll  P.,  Jr Alabama 

Russell,  Bernard  P Alabama 

/Ryan,  Eugene  B Iowa 

/Schenk,  Joseph  A.,  Jr Missouri 

i  Schwab,  George  A Louisiana 

'Schwing,  Jules  B Louisiana 

Sekul,   John   Mississippi 

A  Shannon,   Charles  V Alabama 

-Shirk,  Carl  R Louisiana 

(Singleton,  John  B.   Mississippi 

M^itterle,  Julius  M Alabama 

i  Skeffington,  Francis  J Georgia 

Skeffington,  William  P Georgia 

l<  Smith,  Charles  F Missouri 

Smith,  Wilton  J Louisiana 

;  Sneeringer,  Leo  Francis  Alabama 

VSpafford,  James  R Alabama 

f  Starke,  John  Alabama 

-Stein,  Thomas  F Alabama 

\8fille,   George   C - Alabama 

Stewart,    Jones Alabama 

;-Stuardi,   Fred   Alabama 

u  Stuardi,  J.  Edwin  Alabama 

»i,  Sullivan,  Dennis  T Alabama 

rSumrall,  Harry  T Alabama 

r?  Sweeney,  John  P.,  Jr Alabama 

Sweeney,  Martin  O Alabama 

t  Switzer,  John  E Louisiana 

-Tampary,  Theodore  C Alabama 

/Thompson,  Edward  Leroy  Alabama 

^Tonsmeire,  James  M New  York 
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4  Touart,  Richard  G Alabama 

^Trueblood,  Elmer  C Oklahoma 

^Tyrrell,  Joseph  G Alabama 

/VanAntwerp,   Garet,  Jr Alabama 

/  VanNice,  Harry  B Missouri 

1 Vardaman,  Douglas  Mississippi 

UVignes,  Sparks,  Jr Mississippi 

H/ogelgesang,  Edmund  R Alabama 

Waller,  Charles,  Jr Alabama 

1  Walsh,  Joseph  M Alabama 

Washichek,  Bernard  J Alabama 

iWeinacker,  Robert,  Jr Alabama 

^White,   William  P Alabama 

White,   James  Alabama 

?Willey,  Robert  S Louisiana 

Wilson,  John  E.,  Jr Alabama 

Young,  Jack  M Arkansas 

Zukerman,  Sidney  W Alabama 
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